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PREFACE. 


A Volume of Recitations si’dlciently varied to be available 
for scliool purposes as well as the public platform, which em¬ 
braces modem and standard pieces, and which is published at 
a price calculated to place it within the maclv of all, will, 
it is presumed, meet with a commensurate suppbix. In 
“ Roulledge’s Popular Reciter ” these objects are sought to 
b^ obtained, while for those whose attention is directed 
to the hi^uorous in prose and verse, its companion volume, 
“ Routledgc's Comic Reciter," will be available. 

It is gratifying to the Editor, while thanking the owners of 
the Copyrights of many pieces introduced in the following 
pages for permission to include them, to acknowledge also the 
obligat'on he is under to the several authors of recc^nised 
rositi^n who have favoured him wih original contributions, 
and thus enabk*d him to present his readers with moit; novelty 
than is usually found in similar publications. 

Ji>>E. C. 

Kolt'mg mu, 1867. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S 


POPULAE EECITER. 


BISHOP HATTO AND THE RATS. 

Robext Sobtmv. 

[Eminent u a poet, biographer, historian, and Kholar. S rmetimt 
Pn^I^prcate. l^rn 1774; died 1843.] 

The summer and autumn had been so wet, 

That in wintpr the corn was growing yet, 

Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The com lie rotting on the ground. 

Every iaf the starving poor 

They crowded around Bishop Hatto's door. 

For he had a plentiful last year’s store. 

And all the neighbourhood could tell 
His granaries were furnished well. 

At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 
To quiet the poor without delay. 

He bade them to his great barn repair. 

And they should have food for the winter there. 

Rejoiced the tidings good to hear, 

Tlw poor foUts fiock^ from br and near. 

The great bam was full as it could hold 
Of women aird children, ai;<)i young and okL 

Then when he saw it could hoM no mor^ 

Bishop Hatto hg made fost the door, 

And whilst for mercy oq Christ tlw call,, 

He set fire to the bam and burnt thjin aU. 
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P &lth, *tis an excellent bonfire I qaoth he^ 

And the country is greatly obliged to twl. 

For ridding it in these times forlorn ^ 

Of rats that only consume the corn. 

So then to bis palace retutned he. 

And he sate down to supper merrily, 

And he slept that night like an innocent njaai 
But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 

In the morning as he entered the hall. 

Where his picture hung against the wail, 

A sweat like death all over him came. 

For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 

As he look’d, there came a man frojfi his fernv 
He had a countenance white with alarm. 

My lord, I opened your granaries this mom. 
And the rats had eaten all your corn. 

Another came running presently. 

And he was as pale as j^e could be. 

Fly! my lord bishop, %! quoth he. 

Ten thousand rats are coming this way— 

The Lord forgive you for yesterday! 

I’ll go to my tower on the Rhine, replied he, 
"Ti* the safest place in Germany; 

The walls are high, and the shores arc steep. 
And the tide is strong, and the water dfep. 

Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away. 

And he cross'd the Rhine without delay. 

And reach’d his tower in the island, and barr'd 
All the gates secure and hdrd. 

He laid him down and closed his eyes— 

But soon a scream made him arise. 

He started, and saw two eyes of fiame 

On hii pillow, fiom whence the screaming can:* 

He listen’d and look’d;—it was only the cat; 
But the bisbop'he grew mote fiarfhi for that. 
For she sate screaming, mad with foar,- 
At the army of im ^ were drawing near. 

For they have swctm over the rivet so deep. 

And they ha^e climb’d the shores sowteep;' 

And now by thousands up thqy crawl 
To rife holm and winddkn in tlw waU. 
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Down on ifis knees the bishop fell. 

And feter and fester his beads did he tell. 

As louder and louder drawing near 

The saw of tl]eir teeth without he could hear. 

And in at the wondows, and in at the door, 

And through the walls, by thousands they pour, 
Andrdown from the ceiling, and up through the fli)Oi, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before^ 
From within and without, from above and below. 

And all at once to the bishop they go. 

They have whetted their teeth against the stones. 

And now they pick the bishop’s bones. 

Titty gnav(pd the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him i 


THE DEATH OF PAUL DOMBEY. 

CwaRess Oickins. 

[Autl^r of the “ Pickwick Papcis,” and that long series of pT-ost 
fictions which has placed him at the head of living novelists. Born 
i8ia.] 

Psut. had never risen from his little bed. He lay there, listening 
to the noises in the street, quite tranquilly; not caring much how 
the time went, but watching it, and watching everything about him 
with observing eyes. When the sunbeams struck into bis mom 
through the rustling blinds, and quivered on the opposite wall like 
golden water, he knew that evening was coming on, and that the 
sky was red and beautiful. As the reflection died away, and a 
glodhi went creeping up the wall, he watched it ilcepen, deepen, 
deepen into night. Then he thought bow the long streets were 
dmted with lamps, and how the peaceful stars were shining over* 
head. His fency had a strange tendency to wander to the river, 
which he knew was flowing through the great #ty; and now he 
thought how black it was, and how deep it would Idbk, reflecting 
the hmts of stars—and mote than all, how steadily it rolled Swav to 
meet the sea. 

As.it grew later in the nigh^ an^ footsteps in the street became 
so rate tlat he could hear them coming count them as they passed^ 
and lose them in the hollow distanoe^M would *lie and watch the 
many-oolouned, ring*about the candle, lnd,wait patiently for day. 
His only trouble was, the swift, and rapid river., He felt forted, 
sometimes, to tty to stop it—to stem it with mis chfldish hands—or 
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^ok« Its way with sand—and when he saw i* coming on resistless, 
he cried out. But a word from Florence, who ,was alwa)'s at his 
iid« restored him to himself; and leaning his poor headwpon her 
breast,* he told Floy of his dream, and smitd. 

When day began to dawn agaii^ he watched for the sun; and 
when its cheerful light began to sparkle in the room, he p 'ctured to 
himsdf—pictured?—^he saw the high church towej; risi% up into 
the moTnin|; sky, the town reviving, waking, starting into Vfe once 
more, the iwer glistening as it rolled (but rolling tet as evAr), and 
the country bright with dew. Familiar sounds and cries came by 
degrees into the street below; the servants in the house were roused 
and busy; feces looked in at the door, and voices asked his atten¬ 
dants softly how he was. Paul always answered for himself, " I am 
bettbr. lam a great deal better, thank you! Tell papa so I” By 
little and little, he got tired of the bustle of^e day, the noise of 
carriages and carts, and people passing and repassing; and would 
fell asleep, or be troubled with a restless and uneasy sense again— 
the cj}ild could hardly tell whether this were in his sleeping or his 
waking ifidittens—of that rushing river. " Why, will it never stoj, 
Floy?" he would sometimes ask her. “It is bearing me away, I 
think." 

But Floy could always soothe and reassure him; and it was his 
duly delight to make her lay her head down on his pillow, anif \aKe 
some rest. " You are always watching me, Floy. Let me watch 
you now!” Tbqr would prop him up with cushions in aCrorner of 
nis bed, and there he would recline the while she lay beside him; 
bending forward oftentimes to kiss her, and whispering to those 
who were near that she was tired, and how she had sat up so many 
nights beside him. Thus the flush of the day, ii^its heat and light, 
would gradually decline; and again the golden water would be 
dancing on the wall. 

He was visited by as many as three grave doctors—they used to 
assemble downstairs, and come up tj^ether—and the room was so 
quiet, and Paul was so observant of them (though he never asked of 
aiiybcxly what they said), that he even knew the difference i.. the 
sound of their watches. But his interest centred in Sir Parker 
Peps, who always took his seat on the side of the bed. For Ifeul 
had heard them say long ago, that that gentleman had been with 
his mamma wfM(l she clasp^ Florence in her arms, and died. And 
he could nua forget it now. He liked him for it. He was not 
iMd.v The people round him changed as unaccountably as on 
first idght at Dr. Blimbet’s—except Florence; Florence never 
dunged—and what had faeeii^r Parker Peps was now his fether, 
tilting with hi\,head upon his Tund. Old Mrs. Hpchin, dozing in 
an easy-chair, often change to Miss Fox, or his aunt; and ftul 
was quite content to ^hut his eyes again, and see what happened 
next without eipotion. But this figure with its head upon its hand 
leturned so often, andf> remained so long, and sat so still ant* mkjinsw 
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never speaking, nmr being spoken to, and rareljr lifting up iu nuz^ 
tliat'Paul*began to wonder languidly if it were real; and in the 
night-time saw it sitting there with fear. * 

Floy,” he said, “ what is that ?” “ Where, dearest ?” "There 1 
at the Ujttom of the bed.” "'fhere’s nothing there, except papal" 
The figure lifte^ up its head, and rose, and coming to the bedside 
said —“ Mv o'.^n boy, don’t you know me?” Paul looked it in the 
fill e .— ight. Was this his father? But the face, so altered to 
his thinking, thrilled while he gazed, as if it were in pain; and 
before he could reach out both his hands to take it between them, 
and draw it towards him, the figure turned away quickly (inm the 
little bed, and Vvcnt out at the door. Paul looked at Florence «d:h 
a fluttering heart, but he knew what she was going to say/and 
stopped her with hu face against her lips. The next time he 
ob«rvcd the figure suiting at the bottom of the bed, he called to i^ 
“ Don’t be so sorry for me, dear papa; indeed 1 am quite happy!” 
His father coming, and bending down to him—^which he did 
quickly, and without first pausing by the bedside-•ffauk'held him 
round the neck, and repeated these words to him several times, and 
very earnestly; and Paul never saw him again iii his room at any 
time, whether it were day or night, but he called out, " Don’t be so 
sftl^ for me; indeed 1 am quite happy." This was the beginning 
of his always saying in the morning that he was a great deal bc^r, 
and that^hey were to tell his father so. 

How many times the golden water danced upon the wall; how 
many nights the dark dark river rolled towards the sea in spite of 
him; Paul never counted, never sought no know. If their kindness, 
or his sense of it, ^uld have increas^, they were more kind, and he 
more grateful every day ; but whether they were many days or few, 
appeared of little moment now to the gentle boy. One night he 
had been thinking of his mother, and her picture in the drawing¬ 
room downstairs, and had thought she must have loved sweet 
Florence better than his father did, to have held her in her arms 
whw she felt that she was dying; for even he, her brother, who had 
such dear love for her, could have 110 greater wish than that. The 
train of thought suggested to him to inquire if he had ever seen his 
mother; for he could not remember whether they had told him yes 
or no, tlw river running very fast, and contusing lua mind. “ Floy, 
did I ever see mamma?” "No, darling; why.~ 'gDid I ntver 
see any kind face, like mamma’s, looking at me when I waaa baby, 
Floy !" he asked, increduloasly, as if he had some vision of a aae 
before him. “ Oh yes, dear 1” " Whose, Floy !" ” Your old 
nursefs; often.” "And where is tfly old nurse?”jaid Paul, "b 
she dead too? Floy, are we at? dead, eacept you IP 

’There was a burryain tlie room, for an instant—lower, perhaps; 
but it teemed no more—then all was still agSin; and fiorence; with 
he^faoe quite colourless, but smiling, held Mb beaif upon her arm. 
Her arm trembled very much " Show me that rdd* nurse, Floy, if* 
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please!” "She is not here, darling. She shall come to- 
mdrroiv.”—“Thank you, Floy I” > • ' 

“And who is this? Is this my oM nurse?” said the child, 
regarding with a radiant smile a figure coming in. Yes, yes! No 
other stranger would have shed those tears at sig^t of him, and 
called him her dear boy, her pretty boy, her ovjp poor blighted 
child. No other woman would have stooped down by his bed, and 
taken up his wasted band and ,put it to her Ups and breast, as one 
who had some right to fondle ft. No other woman would have so 
forgotten everybody there but him and Floy, and been so full of 
tenderness and pity. “Floy, this a kind good fece,” said Paul. 
“ I am glad to see it again. Don’t go away, ol(i' nurse 1 Stay 
here*!” 

“ Now lay me down,” he said; " and Floy, jome close to me, and 
let me see you!’’ Sister and brother wound their arms around 
each other, and the golden light came streaming in, and fell upon 
thenx locked together. “How fast the river runs, betwain its 
green ba^s 'Slid the rushes, Floy 1 But it’s very near the sea, 1 
iiear the waves 1 They always said so.” Presently he told her 
that the motion of the boat upon the stream was lulling him to 
rest. How green the banks were now, how bright the flowers grow- 
ii\g on them, and how tall the rushes! Now the boat was dhtlit 
seas but gliding smoothly on; and now there was a shore before 
them. Who stood on the bank ? He put his hands together, as 
he had been used to do at his prayers. He did not remove his arms 
to do it; but they saw him fold them so, behind her neck. “ Mamma 
is like you, Floy; I know her by the fere 1 But tell them that the 
print upon the stairs at school is not divine enough. The light 
about the head is shining on me as I go !”• 

The golden ripple on the wrall came back again, tmd nothing else 
stirred in the room. The old, old fashion 1 The fashion that came 
,in with our first garments, and will last unchanged until our race 
has run its course, and the wide Armament is rolled up like a scroll. 
'The old, old fashion—Death 1 Oh, thank God, all who see i.; for 
that older feshion yet, of Immortality 1 And look upon os, angels 
of young children, with regards not quite cstrai^ed, when the swift 
river be^ us to the ocean 1 

(Fyycrsuuiss ef Mam. dafeum amt Bell.) 


CASABIANCA, HHE ADMIRAL’S SON. 

Klas. Hxmaks. 

[A eelebrated EngliUi poetess; her Uft and Wbrin ” ai« pub- 
Bshed in seven Holumst. Bora ; died 1835.] 

At the batile .of die Kilei 1798, the French Admiral, in the 
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Orient, ordeieS fait sont^aialuanca (a lad about thirteen yean of age) 
cot to <iult^is post until he told him. In the coune m the action, 
the admiral was kiUbd, the ship caught tire, and was blown up. .The 
buy, unconscious that his, father wa dead, remained at his post, and 
permitted himself to be launched into eternity, rather than disobey his 
father’s orders. 

Tiif. boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but him hyd ti^ ; 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck. 

Shone round him o’er the dead: 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As bora to rule the storm; 

A creatur^ of heroic blood, 

A proud, though child-like form. 

ThJ flames roll’d on—he would not go 
Without his hither’s word; 

That lather, taint in death below. 

His voice no longer heard. 

He call’d aloud :—“ Say, Father 1 say 
It yet my task is done 
He knew not that the chidiain lay 
Unconscious of his ton. 

" Speak, Father 1” once again he cried, 

“ If I may yet be gone ? 

And ’’y-bpt the booming shots replied, 

And fest the flames roll’d on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waving hair. 

And look’d from tint lone post of death 
In still yet brave'despair 1 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

“ My Father, must I stay F' 

While o’er him hist, through sail and shroui^ 

The wreathing flies made way; 

They wrapt the ship in splendour wild. 

'They caught the flag on hig^. 

And stream^ above the gallant child. 

Like barmen in the s||7. 

Then came a burst of cfaunjkr sousd^ 

ThebOy —ahl where was he?. 

Ask of the winds, tbay &r around 
' YTith fragments itr^d the 
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With mut, and helm, and peffnop fiiir, 
That wel! had boinethdr part; 

But the noblest thing which perish’d thentf 
Was that young &ithiul hraitl 


LOUISE ON THE DOOR-STEP. 

Anonymous 

Hatr-rAST three in the morning I 
And no one in the street , 

But roe, on the sheitering do8r-step 
Resting my weary feet: 

Watching the rain-drops patter 
, And (hince where the puddles ruu, 

As bright in the Baring gaslight 
As dewdrops in the sutu 

There’s a light upon the pavement— 

It shines like a magic glass. 

And there are faces in it 
That look at me and pass. 

Faces—^ah! well remembered 
In the happy Long Ago, 

When my garb was white as lilies 
And my thoughu as pure as snow. 

Faces I ah, yes 11 see them— 

One, two, and three—and four— 

That come in the gukt of tempests. 

And go on the winds that bolt. 
Changeful and evanescent. 

They shine ’mid storm and idp. 

Till the terror of their beauty 
Lies deep upon my brain. 

% 

One of them frowns; / know him, 

With his thin long snow-white haiiy— 
Cursing his wretclted daughter 
That drove h^ to despair. 

the other, with waking piqr 
In her Urge tCar-streaming eja^ 

Seems m she yearned towards mcs 
And(Whispered ftradise.” 
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'ITi^ psss,Vth<y melt in the ripple^, 

And I shut mine qres, that burn, 

'’ro escape another vision 

That follows where’er I turn-- 
’The face of a false dneaver 
That lives and Ii<s; ah, mel 
Though I see it in the pavement. 

Mining my misery t 

They are gone I—all three!—<iuite vanished 
no one call them back! 

For I’ve had enough of phantoms. 

And my heart is on the rack! 

God help me in my sorrow; 

But Iher ^,—in the wet cold stone, 
Smiling in heavenly beauty, 

1 see my lust,<mine own ! 

There, on the glimmering pavement. 

With eyes as blue as morn, 

Floats by the fair-haired darling 
Too soon from my bosom torn. 

She clasps her tiny fingers— 

She calls me sweet and mild. 

And says that my God forgives me 
For the sake of my little child. 

1 will go to her grave to-morrow. 

And pray that I may die s 
And I Rope that my God will take me 
Ere the days of my youth go by. 

For I am old in anguish. 

And long to be at rest. 

With my little babe'beside me 
And the daisies on my breast. 


THE MOTHER AMD HER DYING CHAA 
N.P.WttU*. 

(A popular American writer, Ba|p 1817 { died t86f,J 

Tntv bore him to his mother, anS he lay 
Upon her Vncd till main— and then bg died! 

She had watched every breath, and kept her htpa! 
Soft on his forehead, and gazd in upoir 
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'fbe dreamy languor of hia listless eye> 

And she had laid back all his suimy carls, 

And kiss’d his delicate Up, and lifi^ him 
Into her bosom, till her heart grew strong— 

His beauty was so unUlfe death! She leaned 
Over him now, that she might catch the low 
Sweet music of his breath, diat she had ^earned 
To love when he was slumbering at her side 
In his unconscious iniancy— 

** So still! 

’Tis a soft sleep. How beautiful he lies. 

With his fiiir forehead, and die rosy veins 
Playing so freshly in his sunny cbwk 1 
How could they say that he would die I Ob, Uod I 
I could not lose him 1 I have treasured all 
His childhood in my heart, and even now, 

A*he has slept, my memory has been there. 

Counting like treasures all his wanning ways— 

His unforgotten sweetness;— 

“ Yet so still 1 

How like this breathless slumber is to death! 

I could believe thkt in this bosom now 

There wtas no pulse—^it beats so languidly I 

I cannot see it stir; but his red lip I 

Death would not so very beautiful 1 

And that half smile—would death have left that there r 

—And should I not have felt that he'would die ? 

And have I not wept over hinv—and prayed 
Morning and night ferhim?—and cmli he die?— 

No—God will keep him 1 He will lie my pride 
Many long years to comb, and this bit hur 
Wilt darken like his father’s, and his eye 
Be of a deeper blue when he is growri; 

And he wrill be so tall, and I sh^l look 
With such a pride upon him I Htjut diet* 

AncLthe fond mother lifted his soft curls, 

Andmilcd, as 'twere mockery to think 
That such ftur things could p^sh— 

—Suddenly 

Her hand shrunk ffoni him, and the colour fled 
Fidhcher fix'd iip, and her supporting knees 
Were shook beneath her chiid. Hptliaod bad ttwched 
His forehead, as the didfied with his hair— 
Anfiitwajodd—lilcecliwi Slow, very alow, 

Came the mis^ving that her diild was dead. 
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She sat a moment, and her eyes were closed 
In aadumb prayer for stroigth, and then she took 
His httle hand and prest it earnestly— 

And put her lips to bis—and look’d again 
Fearfully on him—and then, bending low. 

She whisi^r’d in his ear “ My son!—my son!” 
And as t^e echo died, and not a sound 
Broke on the stillness, and he lay there still. 
Motionless on her knee—the truth uoiitd come 1 
■And with a sharp, quick cry, as if her heart 
Were crushed, she lifted him and held him close 
Into her Ixsom—with a mother's thought— 

As if death had no power to touch him there! 


THE TRAVELLER AND THE ADDER. 

A reasiAN fabik. 

A TRAVEiiER passing through a thicket, and seeing a few sparks 
of a which some passengers had kindled as they went that way 
before, made up to it. On a sudden the sparks caught hold of a 
bush in tlicfnidst ot whicli lay an adder, and set it in flames. The 
adder intreated the tiavelier’s assistance, who tying a bag to the end 
ol his statf, reached it and drew him out; he then bid iiiin go where 
he pleased, but never more lie hurtful to men, since he owed his 
life to a man’s compassion. The adder, however, prepared to sting 
him, and when he expostulated how unjust it was to retaliate good 
with evil, I shall do no more (said the adder) than what you men 
practise every day, whose custom it is to requite beneflts wjfh in¬ 
gratitude. If you can deny this truth, let us refer it to the first we 
meet. The man consented, and keeing a tree, put the question to 
it, in w’lat manner a good turn was to be recompensed ? If you 
mean aceording to the usage of men (replied the tree), by its con¬ 
trary, I have been standing here tb^ hundred years to protect 
them from the scorching sun, and in requital ftiey have cut down 
my branches, and are going to saw my body into planks. D|)on 
this, the adder insulting the man, he appealed to a sKond evidence, 
which Whs granted, and. immediately they met a cow. 'The same 
demand was nuule, and much the same answer given, that anJon^ 
men it was certainly so; I know, it said the cow, by wofui expe¬ 
rience; for Ihaveseived a man this‘long timevrith milk, butter, 
and cheese, and brought him besides a Bplf every ye£r; but now I 
am Old, he turns me iotd this pasture, with the diaign to sell me to 
a butcher, who will shortly make an end of pate The traveller upon 
this ^ond confounded, but desired of courtesy «ne mere trial, to be 
finally judged by the next beast they should meet. This happened 
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(n be the fox, who upon hearing tite stSty in all lu circumstances, 
could not be persnadctl it was possible for the adder to get into so 
narrow a bag. 'I'hc adder to convince him, went in again; the foa 
tMd the man he had now his enemy in his power, and with that he 
fastened the hag, and crushed hsm to pieces. 


MIDNIGHT AT SEA. 

PaoraSlba Wiuon. 

[ Known as “ Chiistopher North," a great critie and poet. Many 
yeais Editor of Magmcine. Born 178;; died l854>] 

[From the “ Isle of Palms."] 

It is the midnight hour:—the beauteous Sea, 

Calm as the cloudless heaven, the heaven discloses. 
While many a sparkling star, in quiet glee. 

Far down within the watery sky reposes. 

As if tlve ocean’s hrart were stirr’d 
With inward life, a sound is heard, 

Like that of dreamer murmuring in his sleep;' 

’Tis partly the billow, and partly the air. 

That lies like a garment floating fair 
Above the happy Deep. 

The Sea, I ween, cannot be fann’d 
By evening freshness from the land. 

For the land it is flir away; 

But God hath will’d that the sky!bora breeze 
In the centre of the loneliest seas 
Should ever sport and play. 

The mi^ty Moon she sits above; 

Endrcl^ with a zone of love, 

A zone of dim and tender light 

That makes her wakeful eye more bright; 

She seems to shine with a sunny ray. 

And the night looks like a mellow’d dayl 
The gracious mistress of the main 
Hath now an undisturbed reign. 

And from her silent throne looks down. 

As upon children of her own. 

On the waves that lend their gentle bieaA 
In gladness for ker couch of restl 

^ spirit sldeps amid the calm 

The slem of a new delights 

And hc$es that she ne’er may wake agd% 

But foPever hang 6’er the lov^ maiiv 
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And adore the lovely night. 

Scaj^ conscious of an earthly frame. 

She glides away like a lambrat flame. 

And in her bliss s^e sings; 

Now touching softly the 6cean% bi.;d>t. 

Now mid the stars she lies at rest. 

As if she fail'd on wings I 

Now bolt! as the brightest star that glows 

More brightly since at first it rose. 

Looks down on the lar-off flood; 

And there, all breathless and atone. 

As the sky where she soars were a world ot her >wn, 
She mocketh the gentle Mighty One 
As he lies in his quiet mood. 

“ Art thou," she breathes, " the tyrant grim 
That scoffs at human prayers. 

Answering with prouder roaring the while. 

As it rises from some lonely isle. 

Through groans raised wild, Uic hoiielcss hymn 
Of shipwreck’d mariners ? 

Oh 1 Thou art as harmless as a child 
Weary with joy and reconciled 
For sleep to change its play; 

And now that night hath stay'd thy race 
Smiles wander o’er thy placid fac^ 

As if thy dreams were gay.” 

And can it be that for me alone 
The main and heavens are spread } 

Oh ! whither, in this holy hour. 

Have those fair creatures fled 
To whom the ocean plains are given. 

As clouds possess their native heaven? 

The tiniest boat that ever sail’d 
Upon an inland lake 
Might through this sea without a fear 
Her silent journey take, 

Though the helmsman slept as if on land. 

And die oar had dropp’d from the rower’s Uind. 

,How like a monarch would she glide, 

While the husht billow kiss’d her side 
With low and lulling ton^ 

Some stately ship, timt from afar 
Shone sudden, like a rising star,, 

With all her bravery on! 

List I how in^murmuts of delight 
Hie blessed airs of heaven invite 
The joyous bark to pass one night 
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Vt^tbln their still domain 1 
O grief] that yonder gen^ moon. 

Whose smiles for ever lade so soon. 

Should waste such smiles in vain. 

Haste! haste! be^re the hioonshine 'iie% 
Dissolved amid the morning slcies. 

While yet the silvery glory lies 
Above the sparkling foam; 

Bright, mid surrounding brightness, Thou, 
Scattering fresh beauty from thy prow, 

In pomp and splendour come 1 


And lo! upon the murmuring waves 
A glorious shape appearing 1 
A broad-win^d vessel throufjh the showei 
Of glimmering lustre steering 1 
As if the beauteous ship enjoy’d 
The beauty of the sea, 

She lifteth up her stately head 
And sailcth joyfully. 

A lovely path before her lies, 

A lovely path behind; 

She sails amid the loveliness 
Like a thing with heart and mind. 

Fit pilgrim through a scene so fair, 

Slowly she beareth on ; 

A glorious phantom of the deep. 

Risen up to meet the moon. 

The moon bids her tenderest rad^nce &II 
On her wavy streamer and snow-white wings, 
And the quiet voice of the rocking sea 
To cheer the gliding vision sings. 

Ob 1 ne’er did sky a^d water blend 
In such a holy sleep. 

Or bathe in brighter quietude 
A roaraer of the deep. 

So hu the peaceful soul ot heaven 
Hath settled on the sea, 
k seems as if this weight of calm 
Were from eternity. 

O World of Waters 1 the steadfast earth 
Ne’er lay entranced like Thee! 


fa she a vision wild and bright, 
TiM sails a&id the sdll inoonaligbt 
At the dreaming soul^s commacd ? 
A borne by magic gi^ 

All n;^ with gNBamery aail^ 
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And Njunrt forfiiiy-landl 

Ah ilgan taitbly fteight bean 

Of and aorrowa, and feant 

And lonely as ahe seems to 

Thus left by hersdf on tl^ moonlight sea. 

In loneliness that roUs, 

She hath g constant company 
In sleep,fOr waking revetiy. 

Five hundred human souls t 


THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 

Susanna Blamise. 

[A Scottish poetess, who wrote towards the t'ose of th( last 
eencury.] 

The wars for many a month were o’er 
Ere I could reach my native shed; 

My friends ne’er hoped to see me more. 

And wept for me as for the dead. 

A* I drew near, the cottage blazed, 

The evening fire was clear and bright. 

As through the window long I gazed. 

And saw each friend with dear delight. 

My Either in his corner sat. 

My mother drew her useful thread) 

My brothers strove to make them chat. 

My sisters baked the household bread, 

A ltd Jean oft wbispereil to a friend. 

And still let fall a silent tear; 

But soon my Jessy’s grief will end, 

•She little thinks her Hatty’s near. 

What could I do ? if in I went; 

Surprise would chill each te^r heart; 

Some stoiy then 1 must invent, 

And act the poor maim’d soldier’s put. 

I drew a batulage o’er my fitce; 

And crooked up a lying knee; • 

And toon I found in that best ]^oe; 

Not one dear Mend kneU at^ht if Au 
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I ventured inj—Tray wagg^ his tril.' 

He fiiwn’d, and to my mother tan: 
"Come here!” she cried, "what can hrt4 ■ 
While my feign’d story 1 began. 

1 changed my voice to that of age: 

“ A poor old soldier lodging ci^es 
The vety name their loves engage, < 

" A soldier 1 aye, the best we have.” 

My fether then dres^ in a seat; 

" You’re welcome,” with a sigh, be said. 
My mother fried her best hung meat. 

And curds and cheese the'tablc spread. 

"I had a son,” my fether cried, 

"A soldier too, but he i»gone;” 

" Have you heard from him ?” 1 replied, 

“ I left behind me many a one; 

"And many a message have 1 brought 
To femilies I cannot find; 

Long for John Goodman’s have I sought. 

To tell them Hal’s not far behind.” 

" Oh 1 does he live 1” my fether cried; 

M^mother did not stay to speak; 

My Jessy now 1 silent eyrf. 

Who sobb'd as if her heart would break. 

» 

My mother saw her catching sigh. 

And hiJ her fece behind the rock. 

While tears swam round in every eye; 

And not a singje word was spoke. 

" He lives indeed 1 this kerchief see. 

At parting his dear Jessy gave; 

He sent it fer, with love, ^ me. 

To show be still escapes the grave.” 

An arrow, darting from a bow. 

Could not more quick the token reach; 
The patch from off my fece I drew, 

gave mj^ voice its wdUknown spnch. 

My Jeasy dear 1” I softly said. 

She ga^ and answer'd vdt^ sigh 
Vy sistfra look’d, at half aftaid; 

Mydouf thee btaied quite for joy. 
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My father danced around bis son, 

My brothers shook my hand awa^ 

My mother said “ her glass might run, 

She cared nob now how soon the day." 

Hout, woman!” cried my father dear, 

“ A ji^edding first. I’m sure we’ll have; 

1 warrant we’ll live a hundred year. 

Nay, may be, lass, escape the gravel" 


TRUTH AND INTEGRITY 
Akchbishof Tilloison. 

[A celebrated pulpit orator, preacher to the Society of L.nculn's 
Inn. Burn died 1694.] 

Trimmi and integrity have all the advantages of appearance, and 
many more. If the show of anything be go^ for anything, I am 
sure the reality is better; for why does any man dissemble, or seem 
to be that wnich he is not, but because he think|^ it good to have 
the qualities he pretends to.’ For to counter^ and dissemble, 
IS to put on the appearance of some real excellency. Now, the best 
way for a man to seem to be anything, is really to be what he would 
seem to be. Besides,* it is often as troublesome to support the 
pretence of a good quality as to have it; and if a man have it not, 
it is most likely he will be discovered to want it; and then all his 
labour to seem to have it is lost. There is something unnatural m 
painting, which a skilful eye will eSsily discern from native beauty 
and comulexion. 

It isTiard to personate and act a part long; for where truth is 
not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavouring to return, 
and wiH betray herself at one, time or other. Therefore, if any man 
think it convenient to seem good, let him be so indeed, and then 
his goodness will appear to every one’s satisfaction ;*for truth is 
convincing^and carries its own light and evidence along with it, and 
will not only commend us to every man’s conscience, but, whkh is 
much more, to God, who searcheth our hearts. So that, upon all 
accounts, sincerity is true wi^om. PatUcularly as to tte a^irs ot 
this world, int^rity hath many advantage* over all .tne artificial 
modes of dissimulation ^d d^it. It is mudt the plainer ani 
easier, much the safer and more secure way of desiing in the world,- 
it hath less of trouble and difficulty, ofientanglerndht antf perplexity, 
of danger and hazard, in it; it is the shortest and nearest way to 
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our end, carij’ing us thither in a straight line, and will hold out and. 
last longest. The arts of decrat and cunning c^tinually grow 
vfeaker, and less efiectual and' serviceable to those that practise 
them; whereas integrity gains strength by use; and the more and 
longer any man practiseth it, “the greater service it does him; by 
confirming his rqiutation, and encouraging those with whom ha 
hath to do to repose the greatest confidence* jn him, which is an 
unspeakable advantage in business and the allain; of life. 

A dissembler must always be upon his gUard, and watch himself 
carefully that he do not contradict his Own pretensions; for he acts 
an unnatural part, and therefore must put a continual force anr' 
restraint upon himself; whereas he that acts sincerely hath 
easiest task in the world, because he follows nature, and so is put to 
no trouble and care about his words and actions; hc.necds not in¬ 
vent any pretences beforehand, nor makt^xcuses afterwards for any¬ 
thing he iiath said or done. 

But insincerity is very troublesome to manage. A hyiiocrite 
hath so many things to attend to as makes his life a very pet plexed 
and intricate thing. A liar hath need of good memory, lest he 
contradict at one time what he said at another. But truth is 
always consistent with itself, and needs nothing to help it out: it 
is always near at hand, and sits upon our lips, and is reat^xo drop 
out before we are aware; whereas a lie is troublesome, and one 
trick needs a great many more to make it good. 

Add to all thj^. that sincerity is the most compendious wisdom, 
and an exceilent instrument for the speedy despatch of business. 
It creates confidence in those we have to deal with, saves the hbour 
of many inquiries, and brings things to an issue in a few words. 
It is like travelling a plain beaten road, wttich commonly brings a 
man sooner to his journey’s end than by-ways, in which men often 
lose themselves. In a word, whatever convenience may be thought 
to be in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over; but the incon¬ 
venience of it is perpetual, becabsc it brings a man under an ever¬ 
lasting jealousy and suspicion, so that he is not bciievet^when he 
s|)caks truth, nor trusted when perhaps he means honestly. When 
a man has once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, nothing 
will then serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood. * 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a day, and 
should ^nevR have occasion to converse more with -mankind—never 
more need their good opinion oi good word, it were then no grea* 
matter (as far as respects the artairs of this world) if he spent his 
rqnitation all at once, and ventured it at one throw, • But if he be 
to continue in the world,%nd would have the advantage of reputa¬ 
tion whilst he is in it,4et him make use of sincerity in all his words 
and actions; for noting bat this will ))old out to the <md. All 
other arts will &i4i but truth and integtity will catty a man through, 
and bear llim odi to the laM 
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BISHOP BRUNO. 

Robikt Sovthit. 

Biihop Bruno a^ke in^he dead midnif^ht,' 

And he heard his heart beat loud with ail'righi I 
He drearat he had rung the palace bell, . 

And thi sound it gave was his passing knell 

Bishop Bruno smiled at his fears so vain. 

He turned to sleep, and he dreamt again: 

He rung at the palace gate once more, 

And Drath was the potter that open’d the door. 

He started up at the fearful dream, 

And he heard Jt his window the screech owl scream I 
Bishop Bruno slept no more that night— 

Oh I glad was he when he saw the daylight 1 

Now he goes forth in proud array. 

For he with the emperor dines to-day; 

There was not a baron in Germany 
That went with a nobler train than he. 

B|fore and behind his soldiers tide, ' 

The people throng’d to sec their pride 
They bow’d the hcarl, and the knee they bent. 

But nobody blest him as he went. 

So he went'on stately and proud. 

When he heard a voice tliat cried aloud. 

Hoi hoi Bishop Bruno I you travel with glee— 

But I would have you know, you travel to me! 

Behind and before, and on either side. 

He look’d, but nobody he espied. 

And the bishop at that grew cold with fear. 

For he beard the words distinct and clear. 

And when he rung at the palace bell, 
iHe almost expect^ to hear his knell| 

And when the porter turned the key. 

He almost expected death tojee. 

But soon the bishop recovered Ms glee. 

For the empgror welcom’d him roj^lyf 
And now the tables were spread, andnbim 
Were Siwicest wines and didnty foe, 
c a 
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And now the bishop had bless’d the me^ 

• When a voice was heard as he sat in his ^git— 

With the emperor now you are dining in giei-, 

But know. Bishop Bruno, ycyi sup with me 1 

The bishop then grew pale with affiight, 
AndVuddenly lost his appetite; 

All'the wine and dainty cheer 

Could not comfort his heart so sick with four. 

But by little and little recoveied he, 

For the wine went flowing merrily. 

And he forgot his former dread, 

And his cheeks again grew rosy red. 

When he sat down to the royal tare 
Bishop Bruno was the saddest man there, 

But when the masquers entered the hall 
Me was the merriest man of all. 

Then from amid the masquer’s crowd 
There went a voice hollow and loud— ^ 

You have passed the day. Bishop Bruno, with gleet 
But you must pass the night with me! 

■ C 

His cfee.ks grow pale and his eye-balls glare. 

And stilf round his tonsure bristles his hair; 

With that there came one from the masquer’s band, 
And he took the bishop by the h^id. 

The bony hand suspended his breath. 

His marrow grew cold at the touch of Death; 

On saints in vain he attempted to call. 

Bishop Bruno felt dead in the palace halU 


ON DEATH. 

Sit WitUAM DtvMMOHO, of Hawthornden. 

[Born 1585 s died 1649 . A celebrated Scotch writer of prose and 
verse, greaj^y disdngiusfaed'fbr his beautiful sonnets.] 

t* 

Diatii is the violept esttangerof acquajptanct^ the eternal divorcer 
of marriage^the levisher of the children from their parents, thestealer 
of parents* fromether children, the interrer of fein^ the sole cause 
of foiget.'iilnets, by which the living talk of thos - <(one away as of 
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80 many shadows-or age-frora stories; all strength by it is en- 
ieebled, beauty turned into deformity and rottenness, honour into 
contempt, glory KRo baseness. It is the reasonless breaker off of 
ail 'actions, by which we enjoy no more the sweet pleasures of earth,* 
nor contemplate the stately revolutions of the heavens. The sun 
perpetually setteth, stars never rise unto us. It, in one moment, 
robbeth us of what Miith so great toil and care in many years we 
have heaped togethel; by this are successions of lineages cut short, 
kingdoms left heirless, and greatest states orphaned. It is not over¬ 
come by pride, soothed by flattery, tamed by entreaties, bribed by 
benefits, softened by lamentations, nor divert^ by time. Wisdom, 
save this, can prevent and help everything. By death we are exiled 
from this fair city of the world; it is no more a world unto us, nor 
we any more a people unto it. The ruins of fanes, palaces, and 
other magnificent frames yield a sad prosjicct to the soul, and how 
should it without horroi vi^ the wreck of such a wonderful master, 
piece as is the boily ? 

That death naturally is terrible and to be abhorred it cannot well, 
and altogether be denied; it being a privation of life, and not a 
being, and every privation being abhorred of nature and evil in 
itself, the fear of it, too, being ingenerated universally in all creatures: 
yet I h^ often thought that even naturally, to a mind by nature 
only resolved and prepared, it is more terrible in conceit than in 
verity; and at the first glance, than when well pried into; and that 
rather by the Weakness of our fantasy, than by what is in it; and 
that the marble colours of obsequies, weepitig.tfnj funeral pomp, 
(which we ourselves paint it with) did add much more ghastliness 
unto it than otherwise it hath. To avert which conclusion, when 
I .had gathered my wandering thoughts, I began thus with 
myself. 

If on the great theatre of this earth, amongst the numberless 
number of men, to die were only proper to thee and thine, then un¬ 
doubtedly thou hadst reason to repjne at so severe and partial a 
law; but since it is a necessity from which never any age bypast 
hath beiii exempted, and unto which they which be, and so many 
as are to come, are thralled (no consequent of life being more com¬ 
mon and familiar), why shouldst thou, with unprofitable and nought- 
availing stubbornness, oppose so inevitable and necessary a condi¬ 
tion ? This is the highway of mortality, and our general home. 
Behold what millions have trod it before thee, wh» mpititudet 
shall after thee, with them which at the same instant run. Iz- co 
universal a calamity (if death be on^ private complaints cannot be 
heard; with so many royal palaces,'it g no loss to see thy poor 
cabin burn. Shall the heavens stay that ever-rolling wheels (for 
what is the motion of them but the motidh of a swift and ever- 
whirling wheel, which twineth forth, and again-uprolleth our life), and 
hold still time to prolong thy miserable days, A if the highest of 
th^ wcftltihg were to do homage untrf thee ? 1% death is a pace 
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of the Older of this all,* a part of the life of this world; while thct 
world is the world, some creatures must die, anj^^thers talce life 
Eternal things are raised fer above this sphere of generation afe 
corruption, where the first matter, lihe an ever<fiowing and ebbing 
sea, with divers waves, but the same water, keepeth a restless 'and 
never-tiring current; what is below, in the universality of the kind, 
not in itself doth abide: Man a long line of ye^s hath continued, 
this man every hundred is swept away.f This globe, environed with 
air, is the sole region of death, the grave, where everything that 
taketh life must rot, the stage of fortune and change, only glorious 
in the inconstancy and varying alterations of it, which, though many, 
seem yet to abide one, and being a certain entire one, are ever many. 
'Bie never-agreeing bodies of the elemental brethren turn one into 
another; the earth changeth her countenance with the seasons, 
sometimes looking cold and naked, other times hot and flowery. 
Nay, I cannot tell how, but even the lowest of these celestial bodies,} 
,that mother of months, and empress of seas and moijture, as if she 
were a mirror of our constant mutability, appeareth (by her too great 
nearness unto us) to participate of our changes; never seeing us 
twice with that same face; now looking black, then pale and wan, 
sometimes again, in the perfection and fulness of her brauty, shining 
over us. Death no less than life , doth here act a part, tK8 taking 
away of what is old being the making way for what is young. This 
earth is as a table-book, and the men are the notes; the first are 
wasHfc out thatjjfw may be written in. They who forewent us 
did leave a room for us, and should we grieve to do the same to 
those which should come after us ? Who, being sufleted to see the 
exquisite rarities of an antiquary’s cabinet, |s grieved that the cur¬ 
tain be drawn, and to give place to new pilgrims? And when th'e 
Lord of this universe hath showed us the amazing wonders of this 
various frame, should we take it to heart, when Re thinketh time, 
to dislodge? This is His unalterable and inevitable decree: as we 
had no part of our will in our ehtrance into this life, we should not 
presume to any in our leaving it, but soberly learn to roll that 
which He wills, whose very will giveth being to all that it wills; 
and reverendng the Orderer, not rqiine at the order and law^ which 
al-where and alwan are so perfktly established that who would 
essay to correct and amend any of them, he should either make 
them wprseW desire things b^ond the level of possiluU^. All 
tint is necessaiy and convenient for us He hath bestowrd upon us, 
and freely granted; and what He hath not bestowed nor grantol u% 
neither is it necessary nor convenient that we should have it. 

If thou ^oit complain fiiat there shall he a time in which then 

• This universe. 

d* The human specks has continued for many years, though every 
ndividual oSf the iKe it cut o^hefoie a hundred years pra thd(' course 

} 'The tnoott. 
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Shalt not ht, why dost th«u not also grieve that there was a timp in 
w|iich thou wast not, and so that thou are not as old. as that en¬ 
livening plane;^lf«niine ? For not to have been a thousand years 
before this morpent, is as tnuch to be deplored as not to liva a 
thousand after it) the eflTect tif theni both being one. That will be 
after us which, long, long before we were, was. Our children’s 
children have that reason to murmur that they were not young 
men in our days, yrhich we hare to complain that we shall not be 
old in theirs. 'The violets have, dieir time, though they impuyple 
not the winter, and the roses keep their season, though they dis- 
close not their btauty in the spring) 

Empires, stateli, and kingdoms have, by the doom of the Supreme 
Providence, thei^ ftdai perickis; great cities lie sadly buried in their 
duv ; arts .and sciences have not only their eclipses, but their wa- 
nings and deaths. The ghastly wonders of the world, raised by the 
ambition of ages, arc ove^brown aqd trampled. Some lights above, 
not idly entitled, stars, are lost, and never more seen of us. The 
excellent fabric of this universe itself shall one day suffer ruin, or a 
change like a ruin; and should poor earthlings tlius to be handiC 3 ‘ 
complaiii ? 

Yrirs are a sea into whioh a man wadeth until he drowns. 


ONE OP THE LOWEST. 

HoRAhx Smith. 

[One .of the authors of .the “ Rejected Addresses.” Author of 
“ Brambletye ‘House ” and other novels; also of many comic and 
serious pieces, published under the.title ot “Gravities and Gaiedes.” 
Born 17793 died 1849.] 

‘Mid the busy throdg of the street, 

’Mid the trainpling of busy feet, 

■ She told her tale 
. A hollow voibe and a hollow eye, 

JJry lips, dry heart, and eyes long diy, 

', And lavender dried sale, 

; jftnd feyv would pause tp hear 
' Her strangt and tearless grief; 

But still with'hpilow voice and eye 
i She flung her woes atVie passers-by, 

'-At the hottest and at tlie thief. 

*’'Oh, pityl;an 4 hate me notl 
fOh, pity I .and not oondeiunl 
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For once when I heard of sact^ as mys^^ 

O God? how I hated them! 

,Not me! not me! but my crime; 

You loathe it not more than 1: 

I could not bear you should love me now; 

Vet pity me, ere i die! 

“ I remember the time when he came to mei 
And smiled, and spoke of love ;—t 
Oh, the wildest love and the hercest hate 
In a madden’d breast will strangely mate, 

And my scorn, remorse, and hatred strove 
With the love that once I bore; 

'nil I doubted, so much were my senses lost. 
Whether I loved or hated him most. 

When he came to me onje more!— 

When he came again, and again I gave 
What hunger and thirst had striven to save 
Through weeks that knew no rest. 

He said it was his by law: 

. And I doubt not he knew best. 

By law, but never by right! 

For I doubt that the fruit of my toil was his 
By the coward’s law of might. 

“ Fool that I was! 1 had no ring; 

Yet merrily once I could laugh and sing, 
Anfftancy myself his wife. 

He loved for awhile, while his love was new j 
But his hate was deeper and far more true. 

And it cut to my soul like a kntfe. 

“ Oh, his was a laugh could hush my fears 
When 1 doubted 1 was wrong; 

But I would to God I had lost my ears 
Ere I heard that lying tongue. 

\’cs, his laugh was sweet; but now it seems 
Like the echo of wild and mocking screams; 
And on that night when I look'd on him lasti 
When the rain was blown about by the blast. 
And he toss’d in unholy rest— 

I Qncied he laugh'd in his wicked dream. 

And it nerved my arm, and I stifled a scream, “ 
As I held the knife to his breast 1 

" But angel or fiAid withheld my hand. 

He tum^—hi awoke—and saw me stand 
By his bed with the deadly knjfe. 

Since then I have blest and cursed the day 
sThat J did not take his life! 
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I flung tbe te^ible knife to the dom. 

And rushed to the street by the o|irn dool, 

TCittw fever’d brain. 

AnrT wherever I go, for evermore 
His last fierce jook will remain. 

The rattling tain on the^avenacnt beat. 

And the wild wind howl’d down the long black street. 
And I klflidder’d to hear the sound of my feet. 

Though the deed I had not done. 

And the bells tang out through the deep dark, air; 
Wildly they clash’d to my wild despair,— 

And the )ear had just begun. 

" And the babe that I danced on my thin, sharp hr. v, 

1 thought I could love it well j 
But it grew cash day so like to thee. 

That I felt (how bitterly none can telk) 

It would laugh like thee on its road to hell. 

Though I loved it, I could not bear to see 
A thing that so resembled thee. 

Close to the home where we used to dwell 
I dropp’d it into the horrible well, 

’Chat babe that I danced on my knee I 

" Oh, would that I were there, 

’ll! that cold tomb, 

Drown’d in the depths of its soundle^gloom. 

No more to breathe the air! 

I would, but I do not dare. 

I cannot refrent, and I dare not die. 

They say there is pity in the sky j 
But they who tell me so. 

They loathe the sight of such as me. 

And I cannot Irelieve there is charity 
In those pure skies above; 

Or else in this world of sin and woe 
There would be more pity for one so low. 

And a little spark of love.” 

’Mid the busy throng of the .street, 

'Mid the trampling of busy feet. 

She told her tale: 

With a hollow voice and a hollow eye. 

With a dty-dttun’d heart anriheyes long diy. 

And lavender dried for sale. * • 

They said "She was mad, and had been so"— 

" God would^rovide!” or, " She migj^t go 
To Bedlam or togaoL", 
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THE ISLES OF GREECE. 

I.OSO Btrok. 

Thr isles of Greece! the isles of Greece!. 

Where burning Sappho lov’d ang sung,-» 
Where grew the arts of war and peagc, 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung b; 
Eternal summer gilds them yetj— 

Bjit all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse. 

The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute. 

Have found the fame your shores refuse i 
Their place of birth, aloner is mute 
'Po sound's that echo further west 
Than your sires’ “ Islands of the blest.” 

The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea: 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dream’d that Greece might still be frees 
For, standing on the Persians’ grate, i 
I could not deem myself a slaye. 

AJiinjRsat on the rocky brow 
That looks o’er sea-born Salamis 
And ships by thousands lay below. 

And men in nations;—all tya'^ his|! 

He counted them at break of day. 

And when the sun set where weret thej-? 

And wheri are they.i and where art thoii. 
My country ? On thy voiceless shQre 
The heroic lay is tuneless now^—. 

The heroic bosom beats no morel 
And must thy lyre, so long divine. 
Degenerate into hands like minc?i 

^is something in the dearth of lame. 
Though liidc’d among a fetter’d race. 

To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 

Even as I si^g, suffusp my fac^ 

For what i^.left the poet here! ' 

For Greeks a Uush—ft>r Greepe a. tear. 

Mi^ we but weep o’er days knore bles^dj! 
Must we but Slush i Our htthers bledr 
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Earthi render bade from out thy breast 
A ftsagint of our Spartan dead I 
Of the three hundred grant but three 
To make a new 'Thermopylae 1 

Whatl silent still? and silent all? 

Ah! t*;—the voices of the dead 
Sound Ake a distant torrent’s fall. 

And answer, " Let one living head. 

But one arise,—^we come, we comej” 

•Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain—in vain: strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup of Samian wine I 
Leave l)attles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed tlfe blood of Scio’s vinel 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call— 

How answers each bold bacchanal! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet— 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave— 

'Shink you he meant them for a slave? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine I ■> 
We will not think of themes like these I 
It made Anacreon’s song divine: 

He servJd—but serv’d Polycrates— 

A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still at least our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend 
That tyrant was Miltiades I 
Oh I that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind I 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine I 
On Suli’s rock and Parga’s shore 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric roothfti bore; 

And there, perhaps, some seedsis sown 
The Heraclfidan blood might 

Irust not for freedom tmthe Franks 
They have a king who buys and ^1a|— 
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In native swords and naUve^ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells: 

But Turkish force and Latin frau<*^* 
Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! . 

Our virgins dance beneath the^hade, 

I see thdr glorious black eyes shiny; 

But, gazing on each glowing maid, 
Mine own the burning tear-drop laves. 
To think such bi easts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep— 
Where nothing, but the waves and 1, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep: 

There, swan-lilfe,' let me'king and die: 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine. 


THE JEW. 

The Jew still walks the earth, and bears the stamg of his race 
upon his forehg^.^He is still the same beii^g as when he first 
wandered forth from the hills of Judea. If his name is associated 
with avarice and extortion, and spoken in bitterness and scorn, yet 
in the morning of history it gathers round ^t recollections sacred 
and holy. 

The Jew is a miracle among the nations. A wanderer in all 
lands, he has been a witness of the great events of history for eigh¬ 
teen hundred years. He saw classic Greece when crownrf with in¬ 
tellectual triumphs. He lingereil among that broken but beautiful 
architecture that rises like a tombstone over thcagrave of .her de¬ 
parted splendour. 

The Jew saw Rome, the “ mighty heart” of nations, sending its 
own ceaseless life’s throb through all the arteries of its vast empire. 
He, too, has ^en that heart cold and still in death. These have 
l)erished,,yet the Jew lives on—the same silent, mysterious, in¬ 
destructible being. The shadow of the Crescent rests or Palestine, 
the signet of a conqueror’s fiiith—still the Jew and his religion sur¬ 
vive. He wanders a captivf^ in the streets of his own once queenly 
Jerusalem, tp meditate ^ and gloomily on the rdips of ancient 
power. Above him shines the clear sky, &ir as when it looked 
down on the towers of.Zion, but now, alasj beholds only a desolate 
.city and an unhappy land. The world is bis home. Trampled on 
and exiled, hit na^ a badge df infamy, he still liven fuB pI ancestral 
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pride. The litcratuie of the ancient Hebrew triumphs over all 
xreeds, and schools, and sects. Mankind worship in the sacicil 
songs of David, ffiirbaw to the divine teachings of Jesus of Naza. 
reth, who also was a son of Abraham, Such is the Jew. Hts 
ancient dreams of empi re are ^ne. How seldom do we realize, as we 
see him in our city streets, tlut he is the creature of such a strange, 
peculiar destiny. Neither age, nor country, nor climate have cliangcd 
him. Such is the lew, a strange and solitary being, and such the 
drama of his long and mournful history. 


ON LEAVING AMERICA FOR ENGLAND. 
iTHOMAs Moors. 

. ["The poet of all circles and idol of his own.” Author of the 
“ Irish Melodics,” “ Lalla Roolch,” &c.; also of numerous gross 
works in history and biography. Born 1780 j died tSgs,] 

With triumph this morning, oh! Boston, I hail 
'l^e stir of thy deck and the spread of thy sail, 

‘ ^r they tell me I soon shall be wafted, in thee. 

To the flourishing isle of the brave and the free. 

And thtt chill Nova Scotia’s unpromising strand 
Is the last I shall tread of American land.«> 

Well—peace to the land 1 may her sons know, at length. 

That in high-minded honour lies liberty’s strength. 

That though mam be as free as the fettericss wind. 

As the wantonest air that the north can unbind. 

Yet, if health do not temper and sweeten the blast. 

If no harvest of mind ever sprung where it pass’d. 

Then unblest is such freedoiQ, and baleful its might,— 

Free only to ruin, and strong but to blight 1 
Farewell tcAhe few I have left with regret: 

May they sometimes recall, what I cannot forget. 

The delight of those evenings,—too brief a delight 1 
When in converse and song we have stolen on the night; 
When they’ve ask’d me tire manners, the mind,^r the mien 
Of tome Itod I had known or some chief I had seei\, 

WHtlse glory, though distant, they long had adoretk 
Whose name had oft hallow’d the wine<up they pour’d. 

And still as, with sympathy hunible but trut^ 

1 have told of each bri^t son of fonm all I knewM 
Thn have listen’d, and sigh’d that the powerful stream 
Of America’s em|flre should pass, like a dream. 

Without leaving one relic of genius to say * 

Aow sublime sras the tide which had vanitn’d twajr! 
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Farewell to the few—though we fierer may meet 
On this planet again, it is soothing and sweet 
To think that, whenever my song or m y n a me 
Shall recur to their ekr they'll rec^l me the same, 

I have been to them nq[W, young, unthoughtful, and blest, 
Ere hope had deceiv’d me or sorrow depresU 

But, Douglas I while thus I recall to rdy mind 
The elect of the land we shall soon leave hehinil, 

I can read in the weather-wise glance of thine eye. 

As it follows the rack flitting over the sky. 

That the &int coming breeze will be fair W our flight. 
And shall steal us away, ere the falling of night. 

Dear Douglas! thou knowest, with thee by my side. 

With thy friendship to soothe me, thy courage to guide. 
There is not a bleak isle in thos» summerless seas 
Where the day comes in darkness, or shines but to freeze. 
Not a track of the lin^ not a bartarous shore. 

That I could not with patience, with pleasure explore 
Oh 1 think then how gladly 1 follow thee now. 

When hope smooths the billowy path of our prow. 

And each prosperous sigh of the west-springing wind 
Takes roe neater the home where my heart is enshjsn’d; 
Where the smile of a father shall meet me again. 

And the tears of a mother turn bliss into pain; 

Where the^kind voice of sisters shall steal toftty heart. 
And £k it in sighs, how we ever could part ?— 

But see 1^—the bent top-sails are ready to swell— 

To the boat, I am wi^ thee—Columbia, fluewelU 


THE DEATH OP LITTLE NELU 
Chasuci Dickzni. 

WHtM morning came, and they could speak more calmly on the 
subject of their grief, they heard how her life had closed. ^ 

She had been dead two da 3 rs. They were ail about her at the 
ume, )(nowing that the end was drawing on_. She died soon after 
daybreak. They had read and talked to her in the earVerrortion of 
the night, but as the hours crept on, she sunk to sleep. Iney could 
tell, by what she feintly mtered in her dreamsi that they were of her 
loumeyings with the ^d'' man s they were of no |»infw scenes, bm 
■ <f people who had hoped and used them kindly, for she Often said 
*God bless youl” Avith grat fervour, c'Waking, she never wan¬ 
dered in her mind but ono^ and that was of beautiftil music which 
thea^waiin'fbotir. Godknowi. It may have heai.« 
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Opening her eyes at last,'from a very quiet sleep, she hegged that 
-4hey would kiss her once again. That don^ she turned to the old 
man with a loveljl'^ilWle upon her fece—such, they said, as they had 
never seen, and never could forget—and clung with both her armi 
aboqt his neck. They did ndt knowsthat she was dead, at first. 

She had spoken very often of the two sisters, who, she said, were 
like dear friends to h*r. She wished they could be told how,much 
she thought about them, and how she had watched them as they 
walked together, by the river side at night. She would like to see 
poor Kit, she bad often said of late. She wished there was some- 
i'ody to take .her love to Kit. And, even then, she never thought or 
spoke aoout him, but with something of her old, clear, merry laugh. 

For the rest, she never murmured or complained; but, with a 
quiet mind, and manner quite unaltered—save that she every day 
became more earnest and more grateful to them—feded like the light 
upon a summer’s evening.* 

The child who had been her little friend came the'v', almost as 
soon as it was day, with an oflering of dried flowers which he begged 
them today on her. breast. It was he who had come to the window 
over night and spoken to the sexton, and they saw in the snow traces 
of small feet, where he had been lingering near the room in which 
she lat before he went to bed. He had a fancy, it seemed, that 
they had left her there alone; and cquld not bear the thought. 

He told them of his dream' again, and that- it was of her being, 
restored to tl*m, .just as she used to be. He begged hard to see 
her, saying that he would be very quiet, and that tbgy need not fear 
of his being alarmed, for he had sat aloife by his young brother all 
■day long when he was dead, and had felt glad to be so near him. 
They let him have hisawish; and indeed he kept his word, and wa^ 
!in his childish way, a lesson to them all. 

Up to this time, the old man had not spoken once—except to 
net—or stirred from her bedside. But, when he saw her little 
fovuurite, he was tnoved as they had not seen him yet, and made as 
though he would have him come nearer. Then, pointing to the 
bed, he burst into tears for the first time, and they who stood by, 
knowing tliat the sight of this child had done him good, left them 
alone |pgether. 

Soothing him with his artless talk of her, the child persuaded him 
to take some rest, to walk abroad, and to do almost^s he desired 
him. And when the day came on, which must remove J)er in her 
earthly shipe from earthly eyes for ever, he led him away, that he 
might not know when she was taken from him. 

They were to gather fresh leaves andi^rries for her bed. It was 
■fonday—a bright, clear, wintry afternoon.|^nd as theyrfraversed the 
f illage street, those who were walking in their path drew back to 
jmake way for them, and gave them a softened greeting. Some 
jshook the old man kindly by the hand, and soke unryrvered while 
iccfottireduyrahd many cried "Gotfbless him.’^as he passed along 
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And anon the bell—the bell she had so often heard, by night 
and day, and listened to with solemn pleasnrje. almost as a living 
j/oice—rang its remorseless toll, for her, so young, so beautiful,.so 
good. Decrepit age, and vigorous life, and blooming youth, and 
helpless infancy, poured forth^^-on cru'tches, in the pride of strength 
and health, in the full blush of promise, in the mere dawn of life— 
to gather round her tomb. Old men were there, whose eyes were 
dim and senses failing—grandmothers, who i&iglit have died ten 
years ago, and still be:n old—the deaf, the blind, the lame, the 
palsied, the living dead in many shapes and forms, ter see the closing 
of that early grave. What was the death it would shut in, to that 
which still could crawl and creep above it! 

Along the crowded path they bore her now; pure as the newly 
fallen snow that covert it; whose day on earth had been as fleeting. 
Under the porch, where she had sat tjhen Heaven in its mercy 
brought her to that |)eaceful spot, she ]>assed again; and the old church 
received her in its quiet shade. 

They carried her to one old nook, where she had many and many 
a time sat musing, and laid their burden softly on the pavement. 
The light streamed on through the coloured window—a window, 
where the boughs of trees were ever rustling ‘n the summer, and where 
the birds sang sweetly all day long. With every breath of air that 
stirred among those branches in the sunshine, some trembling, 
changing light, would fall upon her grave. 

Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust 1 ManjiHi young hand 
dropped in its-littif wreath, many a stifled sob was heard. Some, 
and they were not a few, ifnelt down. All were sincere and truthful 
m their sorrow. 

The service done, the mourners stood apart, and the villagers 
closed round to look into the grave before the pavement-stone should 
be replaced. One, called to mind how he had seen her sitting on 
that very spot, and how her book had fallen on her lap, and she was 
gazing with a pensive free upon-the sky. Another, told how he had 
wondered much that one so delicate as she, should be so bold; how 
she had never feared to enter the church alone at night,' out had 
loved to linger there when all was quiet, and even to climb the toWer 
stair, with no more light than that of the moon-ra 3 rs stcalingi^hrough 
the loopholes in the ^ick old wall. A whisper went about among 
the oldest, tlaat she had seen and talked with angels; and when they 
call«l ts> mind how she had looked and spoken, and her early deait^ 
some thought it might be so, indeed. Thus, coming tb the grave 
in little knots, and glancing down, and giving place to others, and 
filing off in whispering g;oups of three or four, the church was 
cleared in tSme^ of all hist the sexton and the mourning friends. 

They saw the vault covered, and the stone fixed dimn. Thei, 
when the dusk of evming had come on, a%d not a sound disturbed 
the sacredotiilners of the place—when the bright moon poured her 
light on tomb and monument on pillar, well, and arch, and most 
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all (it seemed lo them) upon her quiet grav^—in that calm time, 
when outward things and inward t^ughts teem with assurances ot 
mmortality, and'nMdly hopes and fears are humbled in the dust 
before them—then, with tranquil and submissive hearts they turned 
away, and left the child with*Go< 

Oh! it is hard to take to heart the lesson that such deaths will 
teach, but let no reject it, for it is one that we must all learn, 
and is a mighty, uqiversal Truth. When Death strikes down the 
innocent and young, for ever fragile forms from which Im lets the 
(ranting spirit free, a hundred virtues rise, in shapes of mercy, charity, 
and love, to walk the world, and bless it. Of every tear that sor. 
rxrwing mqrtals shed on such green graves, some good is born, some 
gentler nature comes. In the Destroyer’s steps there spring up 
bright creations that de^ his power, and his dark path b^mes a 
way of light to Heaven. 

It was late when the oldVnan came home. The boy had led him 
to his own dwelling, under some pretence, on their way back j and, 
rendered drowsy by his long ramble, be bad sunk into a deep sleep 
by the fireside. He was perfectly exhausted, and they had taken care 
not to rouse him. The slumber held him a long time, and when 
he at length awoke the moon was shining. 

The hunger brother, uneasy at his protracted absence, was watch¬ 
ing at olb door for his coming, when he appeared in the pathway 
with his little guide. He advanced to meet them, and tenderly 
obliging the man to lean upon his arm, conducted him with slow 
and trembling steps towards the house. 

He repaired to her chamber, straight. Not finding what he had 
left there^ he returned with distracted looks to the room in which 
they were assembled, from that, he rushed into the schoolmas. it’s 
cott^; calling her name. They followed close upon him, and 
whm he had vainly searched it, brought him home. 

With such persuasive words as pity and affection could suggest, 
they prevailed upon him to sit among them and hear what they 
should tell him. Then, endeavouring by every little artifice to pre¬ 
pare hi^mind for what must come, an(l dwelling with many fervent 
words upon the happy lot to which she had been removed, they fold 
lum, at last, the truth. The moment it had passed their li|is, he 
fell dowft among them like a murdered man. 

For many hours they had little hope of his turvivin^) but giiei 
it itiong, and he recovered. 

If there he any who have never known the blank that folloWi 
death—the weaiy void—the sense of desolation that will come upon 
the strongest minds, when something fenvliar and beloved it missed 
at eveiy turn—the connexion between i^nimate and senseless 
things, and the otject of recollection, when every household god 
bcctmes a monument, and every room a gtave-*-if there be any who 
have not known this, and proved it b;( their own^xperitnet^ they 
can nevefifrimtly guess, how, for days, the old ma>t and mopec 
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away the. time, and wandered here and there a>< if seeking some¬ 
thing, and bad no comfort. 

At length, they found, one day, that he had risen early, and, with 
his knapsack on bis bac^ hisftaff in‘band, her own straw hat, and 
little basket foil of such things as she had been used to carry, was 
gone. As they were making ready to pursue shim for and wide, 
frightened schoolboy came who had seen him, but a moment before, 
sitting in the church—upon her grave. 

They hastened there, and going softly to the door, espied him in 
the attitude of one who waited patiently. They did nut disturb 
him then, but kept watch upon him all that day. When it grew 
quite dark, he rose and returned home, and went to bed, murmuring 
to himself, “ She will come to-morrow!” 

Upon the morrow he was there again from sunrise until night j 
and still at night he laid him down to lest, and murmured, " She 
will come to-morrow!” 

And thenceforth, every day, and aU day long, he waited at her 
grave, for her. 

How many pictures of new journeys over pleasant country, of 
resting-places under the free broad sky, of rainbles in the fields and 
woods, and paths not often trodden—how many tones of tfiat one 
well-remembered voice—how many glimpses of the form, the flut¬ 
tering dress, the hair that waved so gaily in the wind—hovv^many 
visions of what had been, and what be hoped yet ft be, rose up 
liefore him, in thepld, dull, silent church I He never told ihem 
what he thought, or where he went. He would sit with them at 
night, pondering with a secret satisfoction, they could see, upon the 
flight that he and she would take before night came again; and still 
they would hear him whisper in his prayers, " Lord I Let her come 
to-morrow 1 ” 

The last time was on a genial day in spring. He did not return 
at the usual hour, and they weqt to seek him. He was lying dead 
upon the stone. 

They laid him by the side of her whom he had loved si well; 
and, in the church where they had so often prayed, and mused, and 
lingered band in hand, the cldid and the old man slept together. 

(By fermisihii tf Mttsrs, Chafman and Hell.) 


CARDINAL WOLSEY ON HIS FALL. 
[IViuiAM SKAKSfLaai. Born 1564 ; died 1616 .] 
Fanawxi.L, a loiig fiuewell, to 1 ^ my greatness, 
Tlds is the state of man: To-day he^uts forth 
The tenderdeaves of btqie, to-morrow blossoms, 
Antfbears 'ills blushinif honoun tkidt upon him: 
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The third day comes a host, a killing frost. 

And—^when he thinks, good easy man, frill surdjr 
His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root. 

And then he falls—as 1 (i& I hare ventured. 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

These many summers in a sea of glory; 

But far beyond qjy depth: my high-blown pride 
At length brok^under me; and now has left me^ 

Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever bide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye! 

1 feel my heart new opened. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that han« on princes’ favours t 
There is, betwixt tliat smile we would aspire to. 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears titan wars or women have; 

And, when he falls, he ftlls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again.—^ 

Cromwell, I did not thinx to shed a tear 
In all my miseries; but thou hast forced me, 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 

Let's dry our eyes; and thus frtr hear me, Cromwell: 
AniP—when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of the miyt more be heard of—say, 1 taught thee; 

Say, WolMy—that once trod the ways of glo^, • 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour— 

Found thee a way, out of h|s wreck, to rise in; 

A sure and safe onCcthough thy master miss’d it. 

Mark but my frdi, and that that ruin’d me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 

By that sm fell the angels; how can man, then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t ? 

Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee; 
Cor^iption wins not more than honesty, 
still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not; 

Let Al the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s. 

Thy God’s, and troth’s; then, if thou fall’st, O Crogwdl, 
Thou fell’st a blessed martyr 1 Serve the king, 

And—pa’ythee, lead me in: 

There, take an inyentory of all I have. 

To the last penny; ’tis the king’s: ny robe. 

And my inte^ty to Heaven, is all ^ 

1 dare now cw mine own. O Cromwell, CromweUi 
Had I but served my God with half the 
I served my king, m would not in mine age 
Havedeft me naked to mine enemia I 
D a 
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THE SPANISH BULL FIGHT. 

Loro Byrok. 

[Author of “ Childe HirAd,” “ Don JuRn,” Ac. The 1111.51 
celebrated poet of his time. Born 1788; died 1804.] 

The lists are oped, the spacious area cleEr’d, 

Thousands on thousands piled are seated round; 

Long ere the' first loud trumpet’s note is heard. 

No vacant seat for lated wight is found. 

Hush’d is the din of tongues—on gallant steeds. 

With milk-white crest, gold spur, and light-poised lance. 
Four cavaliers prepare for venturous dee^ 

And lowly bending to the lists ^vance; 

The crowd’s loud shout their prize, and ladies’ lovely glance. 

In costly sheen and gaudy cloak array’d. 

But all afoot, the light-limb’d Matadore 
Stands in the centre, eager to Invade 
The lord of lowing herds; but not before 
The ground, with cautious tread, is traversed o’er, 

Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed: 

His arms a dan, he fights aloof, nor more 
Can man achieve without his friendly steed-o 
Alas I tn> ofttRindemn’d for him to bear and bleed. 

Thrice sounds the clarion; lol the signal foils. 

The den expands, and expectation tnute 
Gapes round the silent circle’s peopM walls. 

Bounds with one lashing spring tlie mighty brute. 

And, wildly scaring, spurns, with sounding foot. 

The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe: 

Here, there, he points His threatening front, to suit 
His first attack, wide waving, to and fro 
His angry tail;—^red rolls bis ^s dilated glow. 

Sudden he stops; his eye is fixed: away. 

Away, thou heedless boyl prepare the spear: 

VoU is thy time; to perish, or display 
' The skill that yet may ch^ his mad career. , 

With well-timed croupe the nimble coursers veer; 

On foams the buil, but not unscathed he goes; 

Streams from his rank the crimson rorrent clear: 

- Hj fiies, he wheels, distracted with his throes; 
Dartfidlowsdatt; lance, lance; loui^bellowiirgs speak lies woes. 

Again he comes j nor lance nor darts avail. 

Not thg tsdld plunging of the tortured horse; 
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Though man and man’s avenging arms assail, 

Vdin are his weapons, vainer is his force. 

One gallant steed is stretch'd a mangled corse; 

Another, hideous sight 1 unseam’d appears. 

His gory chest unveils Rfe pantihg source; 

Though death-struck, still his feeble frame he teats; 
Staggering, but sKmming all, his lord unbarm’d he beats. 

Foil’d, bleeding, breathless, fUrious to the las^ 

Full in the centre stands the bull at bay. 

Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast. 

And foes disabled in the brutal fray: 

And now the Matadores around him play. 

Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand i 
Once more through all he bursts his thundering way— 

Vain rage! the mantk; quits the cunning hand. 

Wraps his fierce eye—’tis past—he sinks upon the sandl 

Where his vast neck just mingles with the spin^ 

Sheath’d in his form the deadly weapon lies. 

He stops—he starts—disdaining to decline t 
Slowly he fells, amidst triumphant cries, 

Mliithout a groan, without a struggle dies. 

The decorated car appears—on high 

The corse is piled—sweet sight for vulgar eyes 1 

Four stfbds that spurn the rein, as swifi as shy. 

Hurl the dark bulk along, scarce seen in dasSing Uy, 

Such the ungentle sport that oft invites 

The Spanish maid, and cheers the Spanish swain. 

Nurtured in blood betimes, his heart delights 
In vengeance, gloating on another's pain. 

What private feuds the troubled village stain! 

Though now one phalanx’d hpst should meet the foe. 
Enough, alas I in humbler homes remain, 

'So meditate 'gainst friends the secret blow. 

For some slight cause of wrath, whence life’s warm stream must 
flow. 


7 HE DEAD ASS. 

LAiraiHca Sraam. 

[Author of “The Sentimental Joumeyf a prose work unrivalled 
for Its pathos. Bom 1713; died 1763.] 

lUviHO settled all myflittle matters, I got Into my pmt-chaise 
with mote ease than ever I got into a gost-cluise (i my iife; and 
^ Fleur liaving fpt one hu]^ jack-bqot on the fer side of a little 
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Udet,* and another on vhit (for I count nothing «f his legs), ht< 
cantered away before tne as happy and as perpendicular as a prince.' 
But what is happiness? what is grandeur, in this painted scene of 
life? A dead ass, before weghad got a league, put a sudden stop to 
La Fleur’s career: his Hdet would not pass by it, a contentior? arose 
betwixt them, and the poor feliow was kick^ out of his jack-boots 
the very first kick. 

"And this,” said he, putting the remains of a crust into his 
wallet}—^“and this should have been thy portion,” said hci "hadst 
thou been alive to have shared it with me.” I thought by the 
accent, it had been an apostrophe to his child; but 'twas to his ass, 
and to the very ass we had seen dead in the road, which had occa- 
tioned La Fleur’s misadventure. The man seemed to lament it 
much i and it instantly brought into my mind Sancho’s lamentation 
for his} but he did it with more true touches of nature. The 
mourner was sitting upon a stone bench at the door, vgjth an ass’s 
pannel and its bridle on one side, which he took up from time to 
time, then laid them down, looked at them, and shook his head. 
He then took his crust of bread out of his wallet again, as if to eat 
it, held it some time in his hand, then laid it upon the bit of hi 
ass’s bridle, looked wistfully at the little arrangement he had made, 
and thm gave a sigh. The simplicity of his grief dreig numbers 
about mm, and La Fleur among the rest, whilst the horses were 
getting ready ; as I continued sitting in the post-cljaise, 1 could see 
and hear over their heads. 

He said he had come last from Spain, where he had been from 
the furthest borders of Franconia; and had got so fer on bis return 
home when his ass died. Every one seen\ed desirous to know what 
business could have taken so old and poor a man so for a journey 
from his own home. It had pleased Heaveni he said, to bless him 
with three sons, the finest lads in all Germany | but having in one 
week lost two of the eldest of them by the small-pox, and the 
youngest felling ill of the same distemper, he was afraid of being 
bereft of them ail, and made a vow, if Heaven would not, fake him 
from him also, he would go, in gratitude, to St. lago in Spain. 
"When the mourner got thus tar on his stoiy, he stopp^ to pay 
nature his tribute, and wept bitterly. He said. Heaven hdd accepted 
the conditions, and that he had set out fiom his cottage with this 
poor greatiirc, who had been a patient partner of his journey; that 
'it W ate the same bread with him alt the wtfy, and rras unto him 
as a friend. 

Eveiybody who stood ^bout heard the poor fellow with concern ; 
La I^eur«oifeitd him;(nonw. The mourner said he did net want 
it; itwas iK>t the value of tMast,^^ the lots dfhim. The ass, he 
1^, he was assurui loved him; and upen this, he told them a long 
Woiy of^ misi^l^ce upon thdr passage over the j^rrenean moun- 

t’ost-bone. 
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lains,,which had separated them from each other three days: during 
which time the ass bad sought him as much as he had sought the 
ass! and that they had scarce either ate or drank till they met^ 
•‘Thou hast one comfort, at least,” said I, “in the loss of thy poor 
beast; I’m sure thou hast beeh a mertiful master to him.” “Alas!” 
said the mourner, "I thought so when he was alive; but nt>w that 
he is dead I thinks otherwise; I fear the wdght of myself ami 
my afflictions together have b«n too much for him; they have 
shortened the poor creature's days, and I fear I have them to 
answer for.” “Shame on the world!” said I to myself. "Did 
we but love each other as this poor soul loved his ass, ’twould be 
something.” 


THE WESTERN EMIGRANT. 

Mas. SiGovaNSY. 

[A celebrated American authoress. Born 1791; died l86j.] 

An axe ran sharply 'mid those forest shades 
•Which from creation toward the skies had tower'd 
In unshorn beauty. There, with vigorous arm. 
Wrought a bold emigrant, and by his side 
His Inde son, with question and response. 

Beguiled the toil. 

“ Boy thou hast never seen 
.Such glorious trees. Hark, when their giant trunks 
Fall, how the firm earth gimns. Rememberest Chou 
The mighty river on whose breast we sail’d, 

. So many days, on toward the setting sun ? 

Our own Connecticut, comrared to that. 

Was but a creeping stream.” 

" Father, the brook 
That by our door went singing, where 1 launch’d 
My tiny boat, with ray young playmates rpund. 

When school was o’er, is dearer &r to me 
Than all these bold, broad waters. To my eyj 
T^ are qs strangers. And those little trees 
\ly mother nurtured in the garden bound 
Of our first home, from whence the fragrant peach 
Hung in its ripening gold, weiwfeirer, sure; 

Than diis dark forest, shutting oukthe day.” 

“ What ho! jny Kttle girl,” and with light ste^ 

A feity cteatute hasted towaffl her sire, 

And, setting down the basket'that conlairrd 
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His noon's repast, look’d upmrd to his fece 
With sweet confiding smilfc 

"See, dearest, ssr. 

That bright-wing’d paroquet, and hear the sung 
Of yon gay red-bird, ecRoing tlfrough the tiees, 
Making rich music. Didst thou ever hear. 

In fiir Mew England, such a mellow tone ?” 

" I bad a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, and his chirping voire- 
Still made me joyful, as I went to tend 
My snow-drops. I was always laughing then. 

In that first home. I should be happier now, 
Methinks, if I could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets.” 

Slow night drew on. 

And round the rude hut of the emigrant 
The wrathful spirit of the rising storm 
Spake bitter things. His weary children slept. 

And he, with head declined, sat listening long 
To the swoln waters of the Illinois 
Dashing against their shores. 

Starting, he spake— 

“Wife! did I see thee brush away a tear? 

'Twas eyen sot. Thy heart was with the halls 
Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights. 

Carpets, and sofas, and admiring guests. 

Befit thee better than these rugged walls 
Of shapeless logs, and this lone, hermit home," 

"No, no. All was so still around, methougbt 
Upon mine ear that echoed hymn did steal. 

Which, ’mid the church, where erst we paid our vows. 
So tuneful peal'd. But tenderly thy vote 
Dissolved the illusion.” 

And the gentle smile 

Lighting her brow, the fond caress that sooth’d 
Her wpking infimt, reassured his soul 
Tliat wheresoe’er our beat affections dwell. 

And strike a healthful toot, is happiness. . 

Content and placid, to bis rest he sank; 

But dreams, those wild magicians, that do pkqr 
Such pranks when^'eason slumb^ tireless wrot^ht 
Their will with him. 

Up .rose the thronging matt 
Of his own 'native dty-Koof and ^ira^ 
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All glitttrio^ bright, in fancy’s frost-irork ray. 

The steed his boyhood nurtured proudly ndgh'di 
The favourite dog came frisking round his fi^ 
With shrill and joyous bark; {miliar doors 
Flew open; ere^ng hands with bis were link’d 
In friendship^ grasp; he heard the keen debate 
From congregi^xt haunts, where mind with mind 
Doth blend and brighten—and, till morning, roved 
’Mid the lov& scenery of his native land. 


THE DEATH OF NELSON. 

Roszst Soutrit. 

Ha fell with bis face upon the deck. Hardy turned round as 
some men were raising him. " They have dtine for me at last. 
Hardy,” said he. Soon after he had bnn carried to the cock-pit, his 
wound was discovered to be mortal; he felt this himself, and insisted 
that the surgeon should leave him, to attend those whom he might 
yet save. He was in great pain, and intensely atutious to know how 
the battSwent. “ Will no one bring Hardy to me ?” he asked: " he 
must be killed 1 he is surely dead!” At length Hardy came, and the 
two friends s]p>k hands in silence. After a pause, the dying man 
faintly uttered, “ Well, Hardy, how goes the. day^’ “ Very well; ten 
ships have already struck.” Ending that all was well,*and that no 
British ship had 3rielded, he turned to speak of himself—" I am a 
dead man. Hardy! I anting fast. It will soon be all over with me!” 
Hardy hoped that there was yet a chance of recovery, “ O no 1 it is 
impossible. I feel something rising in my breast that tells me so.” 
Captain Hardy, having been again on deck, returned at the end of 
an hour, to his dying friend. He could not tell, in the confusion, 
the exact number of allies that had Surrendered; but there were at 
least iiftpen; for the other ships had followed thar admiral’s into 
action, breaking the enemy’s line and engaging closely to leeward, 
in the same ^lant style as the Vietory and Soeereign, Nelson 
answen6, “ That is well, but I bargained for twenty.” A nd hit wish 
was prophetic; he had not miscalculated the sup^ority of his fol¬ 
lowers; twenty actually surrendered. Having ordered nhe fleet to 
anchor, Iw Again spoke of bimsdf. "Don’t throw me ov&boaril. 
Kiss me. Hardy 1” Hardy fcndt down, and obeyed in silence. “Now 
I am satitfied; I thank God I have doru my du^.” Hardy kissed 
him again, received his blessing, and tferi took leave gt him fur 
ever* 

The most triumphant death is that of the martyr; the most 
awful, that the martyred patriot; the most qrlendi^ that of the 
hero in the hour of victory; and if the chariot and^he hedses of fire 
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had been vouchsafed for Nelson's translation, he could scarcely have 
departed in a brighter blaze of glory. He hds left us, not indeed his 
mantle of inspiration, but a name and an example, which are at 
this hour inspiring thousands of the youth of England: a name 
which is our pride, and an exdtnple which will continue to be, ou' 

, shield and our strength. 


THE HYING CHIEF. 

WllHAM Sawyer, 

[Author ol “ Ten Miles from Town,” a volume of poems of ijrcat 
merit. Mr. Sawyer is a well-known contributor to several of tire 
leading periodicals.] 

The struggle over, we, yet in tne grrmc 

And reck^f fight, sought out where lay our Chief, 

Prone on a leopard skin, beneath an oak 
Wide-spreading. With a mortal wound he lay. 

His stern face bloodless, and upon his breast ' 

Gash interlacing gash, and in the midst 
A spear-thrust gaping. By his side his Page, 

His bright hair blood be-d^bled, knelt: his scarf. 

One rent in crimson strips for bands: the rest 
Fetch’d cpoling leaves, or in their caps of sIlcI 
Cafne bearing water. Rueful all, and sad: 

Euefol and wan, and piQring each face, 

'Till from the camp, heaped with the dying, now 
A Priest came, stealing softly as a'ghost. 

And reach’d his side, and knelt, and whisper’d hope. 

But as he whisper’d, he who heard was still 
For death was in his heart: hie part in hope 
And life was done—he knew it and was still. 

But when the secret Priest whisper'^ of pain— 

The scornful wrinkles pucker’d round his moutli i 
And when of victory vron—be heeded not: 

And when of rest—but then his furrow’d brow 
Flush’d scvlet^ 

“ Rbtt!" form’d on the thin blue iip^ 
4nd died in gating# " Rest!” he cried, and Jien 
The fire of scorn flash’d thro’ him. “ RestI To me 
Action is rest, aud whkt men call rqiose 
Is but the tot^rons ftetting-ont of lifo. 

The eagle is not hooded into rest: 

The lion chafis to madness In his cane 
uAnd ipne is not tpe slavish soul to 
Countir", the spots upon this lelqiaid-bidt^ 
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Ureaminc the houn out like the boy who weaves 
Verses in love-time. Peace and rest for me! 

Not so is cool’d the fire that in these veins 
Burns into actiotu. I am ^ a brand 
Snatch’d from the watch-fire in the night, that toss'd 
From hanjl to hand, or swiftly borne along, 

Against the darkness, blazes redly out, 

But thrown to earth smoulders its life to dust. 

What part have I in aught of rest or peace? 

Peace is to me disease—inaction, death. 

For me there is no life, but in the fierce 
Encounter of the field: no music like 
The sharp exultant blast that breaks the truce. 

That slips the leash, and lets the bloodhounds go. 

And in its signak frees a league of swords 
Outringing with a flash 1 Uearcr to me 
Than years of silken ease, one little Jiour 
Snatch’d in Jhe battle’s fore-front, when the foes. 
Meeting in silence, eye to eye, brows knit. 

Teeth clench’d, knees set, and hand and weapon one, 

F'orget death, danger, glory, only feel 

Strength—flinewy strength—and with it the fierce thirst 

That prompts to carnage 1 With the sense of blotal 

N^n madden into demons. Tiger-fierce 

Their eyes: their cries the cries of t^sts: their hearts 

As cruel and as pitiless. I know 

The spur of violence, and the thirst for life, 

I know the^oment—life’s supremest—when 
The fight is fought, the stricken curse, the weak 
Go down, the craven fly, and yet the tide 
Of human life and passion, spraying blood, 

Kages and eddies round the soldier’s arm. 

As still he breasts the wives, still carves a path 
Through dead and dying on—and at the last. 

Or fells a hero among heroes slain. 

Or fights, till on a sudden yields the foe. 

And brewing ranks commingling, onward pour 
A torrent thundering in its gathering force— 

And from the mysfle sacrament of blood 
iValour emerges—glory 1” 

On the lips 

Died the feint accents: diedVrom brow and dteek 
The crimson flush, and with aV°en the CMef 
Fell on his fece. ‘The Priest b«t over him; 

The little Paje wept glistening teaii»—elk rest 
Looked on bareheaded. SUeitce fidl <m all. 

{By perm'mm if the eimher.) 
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THE SPANISH CHAMPIONI 

BERNABDO DM. CMMO. 

MsA HiMAtn. 

The warrior bow’d his crested hcaf". 

And tamed his heart of fire^ „ 

And sued the haughty king to free 
His long-imprison’d sire; 

" I bring thee here nny fortress keys, 

I bring my captive train, 

I pledge thee feith, my liege, my lord!— 

O break my lather’s chain 1” 

“ Rise, rise! even now thy fi^ther comes, 

A ransom’d man this day; 

Mount thy good horse, and thou and I 
Will meet him on his way." 

Then lightly rose that loyal son, ’ 

And bounded on his steed. 

And urged, as if with lance in rest. 

His charger’s foaming speed. 

And lo 1 from far, as on th^ press’d. 

There came a glittering band. 

With one that ’mid them stately rod^ 

Xs a leader in the land; 

*' Now haste, Bernardo, luute 1 for there. 

In very truth, is he. 

The father whom thy faithful heart 
Hath yearn’d so long to see.’’ 

His dark eye flash’d, his proud breast heaved. 
His chef’s hue came and went; 

He reach’d that grey-hair’d chieftain’s side. 
And ther^ dismounting, bent; 

A lowly knee to earth be bent. 

His father’s hand he took.— 

What was there in its touch that all 
(His fiery spirit shook? 

That hand was cold—a frozen thing— 

It dropp’d from bis like lead;— 

He look'd up to ^e free above— 

('The free waftiof the dead 1 
A ^ume waved o’er that noble brow— 

The brow was fix'd and white) 

|Ie m^,at last bis fathei's eyes— 

But w them was'oo «gbtl 
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Up from the ground he sprang and gazed} 
But who can paint that gaze ) 

It hush’d their very hearts, who saw 
Its horror and amaze: 

They might hav^ chain^ him, as before 
That stony form he stood, 

For th^power was stricken trom his arm. 
And from his lip the blood I 

“ Father!” at length he murmur’o low, 
And wept like childhood then; 

Talk not of grief till thou hast seen 
The tears of warlike men 1— 

I le thought on all his glorious hopes— 

On all his high renown,— 

I Ic flung the &hion from his side. 

And in the dust sat down. 

And covering with his steeUgloved hand 
His darkly mournful brow, 

"No more, there is no more,” he said, 

" To lift the sword for now. 

My king is false, my hope betray’d. 

My fiither—oh 1 the worth, 

The glory, and the loveliness 
Are pass’d away from earth I 

" I thought to stand where bannen waved. 
My sirg, beside thee yet; 

I would that there on Spain’s free soil 
Our kindred blood had met; 

Thou would’st have known my spirit then. 
For thee my fields were won; 

But thou hast perish’d' in thy chains. 

As if thou hadst no son.” 

Then starting from the ground once more. 
He seiz’d the monarch’s rein. 

Amid the pale and wilder’d lookf 
0( all the courtier train; 

And with a fierce o’ermastering grasp. 

The rearing war-horse led. 

And sternly set them fiicetp fine— 

The king before the desS 

" Came I not here upon thy pledge. 

My fiithA's hand to kiss 
Be 1^11, and gaze thou otv fiilse Kin^ 

And tell me what is this 
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The look, the voices the heart I soughtr* 
Give answer, where are they? 

If thou would’st clear thy peijured soul. 
Put life in this cold clay!— 

“ Into these glassy eyes put light,— 

Be stili, keep down thine ire,— 

Bid these cold lips a blessing speak 
This earth is not my sire 1 
Give me back him for whom I strove. 
For whom my blood was shed!— 
Thou canst not, and, O King! his dust 
Be mountains on thy head 1” 

He loosed the rein; his slack hand fell 1 
Upon the silent face 

He cast one long, deep, troumed look,— 
Then turn’d from that sad place 1 
His hope was crush’d, his after-fate 
Untold in martial strain,— 

His banner led the spears no more 
Among the hills of Spain 1 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S PRIVILEGES. 

In England, a man may look around him, and say, with truth 
and exultation, “ I am lodged in a house that affords me conve¬ 
niences and comforts, which even a king could not command some 
centuries ago. There are ships crossing the seas in every direction, 
to bring what is useful to me from all parts of the earth. In China, 
men are gathering the tea-leaf for me; in America, they are plant¬ 
ing cotton for me; in the West India Islands, they are preparing my 
sugar and my coflee; in Italy, they are feeding silk-wormsvfor me; 
in Saxony, friey are shearing sheep, to make me clothing; at home, 
powerful steam-engines ate spinning and weaving for me, and 
making cutlery for me, and pumping the mines, that minerak use¬ 
ful to me may be procured. My patrimony was small, yet I have rail¬ 
ways tunning &y and night, on various lines, to carry my correspon¬ 
dence. I can send my messages, with lightning sp^, oi; the tele¬ 
graphic wires; thus taming, fto my usi^ “ the fleiy bird of heaven 1” 
Hundreds of miles through the land, and thrbt^h the sea, I can 
srod to my friends, and Ivar from them i^n, in a few minutes. 
Tliis is wonderful, very vmnderful, but it is true!. I have roads, 
nd Canada,andto bear forjny winter fite; nay, I 

have proiecth^jKnSiid<'aitti£}’''himiiM cay happy county, to 
aecdre my enjc^hn^ and repose. 'Piett.I baveeditota and pcnterv 
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who daily send me an account of what is going on throughout the 
world, amongst all these people who serve me; and in a corner of 
my house I have books I the miracle of all my possessions, more won¬ 
derful than the wishing cap of the Arabian Tales; for th^ transport 
me instantly, not only to all places, hut to all times ^ By my books, 
I cah conjure up before me to vivid existence^ all the great and good 
men of old; and, fog my own private satisfaction, I can make them 
act bver again the most renowned of ail their exploits. In a word, 
from the equator to*the pole, ancf from the beginning of time until 
now, by my books, I can be where I please." 

This picture is not overcharged, and might be much extended; 
such being the miracle of God’s goodness and providence, that 
each individual of the civilized millions that cover the earth, 
may have nearly the same enjoyments as if he were the single 
lord of all. 


“I WOULDN’T—WOULD YOUf' 
Ahonvmous. 

WjEit a lady is seen at a party or ball,— 

Her eyes vainly turn’d in her fits of conceit, 

As‘she peers at tne gentlemen, &ncying all 
Ate cwchain’d by her charms and would kneel at her feel. 
With each partner coquetting,—to nobody truc;-*- 
1 wouldn’t give much for her c/tancei /—^would you ? 

When an upstart as seen on the flags strutting out. 

With his hat cock’d aslant, and a glass in his eye; 

And thick clouds of foul smoke he stands puffing about^ 

As he inwardly says, “ What a noble am I,”— 

While he twists his moustache, for the ladies to view ;— 

I wouldn’t pve much for bis senses .-—would you? 

T^hen a wife runs about at her neighbouiV to pry. 

Leaving children at home, unprotected to play; 

'Ml she starts back in baste at the sound of their cry. 

And finds th^ve been fighting while mother's away. 
Sugar eaten—panes broken-^e wind blowing tlf(oug{|; 

I wouldn’t give much for her anufart ?—would you ? 

When a husband is idh^ nq;lectine his work, 

In the public-hooae snarling wim^Wtrolipme knaves; 
lYhen be gamUos widi simpldtons, omks like a ’Turk, 
While his good grMs at home for the poor children slaves; 
And that home, is quite destitute—painfol towiew;— 

I woolda’t ipVe mifidi for bk no/nlswould yoa7 
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When a boy at bit school, lounging over his seat. 

Sits robbing bis head, and negiecting his book. 

While he fumbles his pockets for something to eat, 

Yet pretendeth to read when his master may look. 
Though he boasts to his parents how much he can do; 

1 wouldn’t give much for bis progresi .—would you ? 

When a man %ho is driving a horse on the road. 

Reins and whips the poor brote with unmerciful hand. 
Whilst dt willingly strives to haste on with its load. 

Till witit sufTring and working it scarcely can stand; 
Though he may be a man,—and a wealthy one too, 

1 wouldn’t give much for hisyeeltngs;—would you? 

When a master who lives by his labourers’ skill. 

Hoards his gold up in thousands,4etill craving for more. 
Though poor are his toilers he gtindeth them still. 

Or unfeelingly turns them away horn his door; 

Though he banketh his millions with claims not a few; 

I wouldn’t give much for his conseimce; —^would you? 

When a tradesman his neighbour’s feir terms will decry. 
And keeps puffing his goods at a wonderful rate;— * 
E’en at prices at which no foir trader can buy;— 

Though customers flock to him early and late;,^ 

When a few moQths have fled, and large bills berame due; 

I wottldnT give much for his eretlit: —would you? 

When in murderous deeds a man’s handy are imbrued, 
Tho’ revenge is his plea, and the crime is conceal’d. 

The severe stings of conscience will quickly intrude 
And the mind, self-accusing, can never be heal’d;— 
When the strong arm oyustice sets out to pursue, 

I wouldn’t give much hisjreedom .—would you ? 

When a husband and wife keep their secrets apart. 

Not a word to my spouse about thi% or on that; 

When a trifle may Wish the pledge of their heart. 

And he naggles—she snagglesr-^th contradict flats 
Thp’ urfoqualPd their love when i£i first blossoms blew; 
i vWUn’t give much for their yufet,—would you ^ 

When a man who has Uyed l>ere tot none but himsdf. 
Feels hid on bit soo^ fiyune the odd hand of death. 
When ill fitde aaray,^Wfe^ homei pleasures, and pel( 

And he yields Wk to God both his^t and his breatli; 
As up to iheoudi^ent that naked souffleiiy^ 

I wottKhYt much ibr hb Hemtn /—would yOu ? 
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THE COUNTRyM/iN’S REPLY TO THE INVITATION 
oP A RECRurrmc serge int. 

AMOHniovi. 

*So ye imtt ts catchan^ da ye? 

Na! I don’t much think ye wool, 

Tboij^h your scarlet coat and feathers 
L^k so bright and beautiful; 

Though ye tell such famous stories. 

Of the faitanes to be won, 

Fightin’ in the distant Ingies, 

Underneath the burning sun. 

“’Spose I be a tight young feller, 

Sound in limb and all that ere, 

1 can't see that that’s a reason 
Why the scarlet I should wrar. 

Fustian coat and corded trousers 
Seem to suit me quite as well } 

Think I doan’t look badly in ’em. 

Ax my Meaty, she can tell! 

“ Sartinly I’d rather keep ’era. 

These same limbs you talk about, 

Covered up in cord and fustian, 

Than I’d try to do without. 

There’s Bill Muggins left our tillage, 

Just as sound a man as I, 

Now he goes about on crutches, 

Witlf a single arm and eye. 

• To be sure he’s got a medal 
And some twenty pounds a year. 

For his health, and atrew|h, ..nd sarvice, 
Govemmeiit can’t cailtnat dear; 

Not to reckon one leg shattered. 

Two ribs broken, one eye lost, 

’Fore / went in such a venture, 

I should stop and count the cost. 

• Lots o’ glory? lots tf gammon! 

Ax Bill Mugjiins about that. 

He will tell ye tain’t by no means 
Sort o’ stuff to make ne fet; 

If it was, the private sr^r 
Gets o’,it imt precious littte. 

Why, it’wjest like bees a ketchen, 

VVith the sound of a brass kittle 4 . 
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" Lott gdd, and quipk promotion ? 
Phhaw I just look at William Green, 

He’s been fourteen years a fightin’, 

As they call it, for the Queen; 

Now he comesthome invalided, 

With a sergeant’s rank and pay. 

But that he’s been made a captain. 

Or is rich, I ain’t beerd say. 

** Lots o’ fun and pleasant quarters, 

And a soger’s merry life; 

All the tradesmen’s—^farmers’ daughters, 
Wantin’ to become your wife? 

Well, I think fU take the shillin’. 

Put the ribbins in my hat. 

Stop! I’m but a coanti> bumpkin. 

Yet not quite so green as that. 

“ Fun? a knockin’ fellow-creatures 
Down like ninepins, and that ere, 

Stickin’ bagnets through and through ’em^ 
Burnin’, slayin’, everywhere! 

Pleasant quarters ?—^werry pleasant. 
Steepin’ on the field o’ l»ttle. 

Or in hospital, or barracks. 

Cammed' together just like cattle. 

" Strut away, then, master sergeant. 

Tell your lies as on ye go^, 

Make your drummers rattle louder. 

And your pipers harder blow; 

1 shan’t be a son o’ glory. 

But an honest working man; 

With the strength that God has gave me 
Doin’all the good Fean.” 


MARY, THE MAID OF THE INN. 

RoBztT Souraav. 

0 

t^HO is yonder^oor maniac^ whose vrildty-fiaed eyet 
Seem a heart ovekchatgsd to express ? 

She wem now yet often and deepy rise sipdist 
She ne^ eoh^lriist, hat her silera iitiplin 
The hompostue of settled distress. 
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No aid, no compassion the maniac will seek; 

Cold and hunger awake not her care. 

Through her rags do the winds of the winter blow bleak 
On her poor wither’d bosom half bare, and her cheek 
Has Uie deatbly>pale hue of detpair. 

Vet cheerful an^happy, nor distant tiie day. 

Poor Mary t^e maniac has been. 

The travdler remembers, who journeyed this way. 

No damsel so lofely, no damsel so gay. 

As Maty, the maid of the inn. 

Her cheerful address fill’d her guests with delight 
As she welcomed them in with a smile. 

Her heart was a stran^r to childish affiright. 

And Mary would wall^y the abbey at night. 

When the wind whistled down the dark aisle. 

She loved; and young Richard had settled the day. 

And she hoped to be happy for life: 

But Richard was idle and worthless, and they 
W'l^i knew him would pity poor Mary, and say 
That she was too good for bis wife. 

Twas irAutumn, and stormy and dark wgs the night. 

And last were the windows and door; * 

Two guests sat enjoying the fire that burnt bright. 

And smoking in silence with tranquil delight 
They listen’d to near the wind roar. 

“ ’Tis pleasant,” cried one, “seated by the fireside. 

To hear the wind whistle without." 

"A fine night for thp Abbey 1" his comrade replied. 

" Methinks a man’s courage would now be well tried 
*Who should wander the ruins about. 

“ ) myself like a sdiool-boy, would tremble to hear 
The hoarse ivy shake over my head: 

And could fitnoy I saw, half persuaded by Car, 

Someeigly old abbot’s white spirit appeiry» 

For this wind might awaken the dewH” 

“ ra wager a dinner,’’the other one We4 
"TThat Mary would venture there now.'* 

*’Then wager, and iosei’’ vdthaaneerbnre^fdi 
* I’ll warrant ahefd hnty ■ ghost her dd«| 

Afod foint if she saw a wlHte cam." 

E 1 
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"Will Maiy thi* charge on her courage allow ?” 

His companion exclaimed with a smile; 

"I shall win,—for I know she will venture there now, 

And earn a new Ixmnet by bringing a bough 
From the elder that glows inabe aisle.” 

V^th fearless good humour did Mary complyi 
And her way to the Abbey she bent, ; 

The night it was dark, and Ac wind it was high, 

And as hollowly howling it swept through the sky 
She shiver’d with cold as she went. 

O’er the path so well known still proceeded the maidi 
Where the Abbey rose dim on the sight 
Through the gateway she enter’d, she folt'not afraid; 

Yet the ruins vrere lonely and wili£ and their shade 
Seemed to deepen the gloom of the night. 

All around her was silent, save when the rude blast 
Howl’d dismally round the old pile; 

Over weed-cover’d fragments still fearless she past. 

And arrived at the innermost ruin at last. 

Where the elder>tree grew in the aisle. 

Well-pleased djd she reach it, and quickly drew hear 
Antf hastily gather'd the bopgh; 

When the sound of a voice seemed to rise on her ear: 

She paused, and she listen’d, all eager ^ hear. 

And her heart panted fearfully now. 

The wind blew, the hoarse ivy shook over her head, 

She listen’d,—naught else could she hear. 

The wind ceased; her heart sunk in her bc^m with drea^ 
For she heard in the ruins distinctly the tread 
Of footsteps approaching her near. 

Bdiind a wide column, half breathless with fear 
Sb^erept to conceal herself there: 

That instant the moon o’er a dark doud shone dear 
And she saw In the mocmlight two mffians appear 
And between diem a corpse did thqr bear* 

Thera Mary canid dA her heart-blood curdled ooldi 
Again the rough wind honied by,— 

It blw hat of the one, and beiidd 

Edep doK^ the feet of poor Maty it toll’d— 

She fdt, and expected to die. 
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** Curse the bat!” be exclaimed j " Najr, ocmc on here and hide 
The dead body,” bis comrade rqrlied. 

She beholds them in safety pass ott by her side. 

She seizes the hat, fear her courage supplied, 

,And fiist through the abbey sheilies. 

She ran with wihLspeed, she rush'd in at the door. 

She gazed horribly eager around. 

Then 1^ limbs coutil support tbor feint burden no more, 

And exhausted and breathless she sunk on the floor. 

Unable to utter a sound. 

Ere yet her pale lips could the story impart. 

For a tnomenl the hat met her view;— 

Her eyes from that object convulsively start. 

For—O God! what col4horror then thrill’d through her heart 
When the name of her Richard she knew! 

Where the old Abbey stands on the common hard by. 

His gibbet is now to be seen; 

His irons you still from the road may espy. 

The traveller beholds them, and thii4^ with Bsiglv 
Ofepoor Maiy, the maid of the inn. 


THE BATTLE OF « BOTHWELL BRIO." 

A LHy or THE COVENANTEES. 

Auam Cdee. 

[Mr. Curr it well known as an. Independent minister, and it a 
popular lecturer at our principal literary institudont.] 

Twas on a Sabbath morning in the tunny month of Junc^ 

Oh! mwfu* Sabbath morning, when Scotland’s sun gaed ^n; 
And Imght that Sabbath morning broke—to close so dark and diear 
For Scotland’s hour of woe had com^ and Scotland’s dgpm was near. 

The sun ^ on the rippling Clyd% that sparkled clear and brigRl, 
On either,tide the amdes lay, and marshalled forth their might; 
Loud rase the shouts of armM men—Imm rang the cries of war. 
And highland host and lowland’s boast mte gathered feom afer. 

Tat thousand sounds mtt mingling thm sridi music of the drum. 
Ten thousand swords were gUmcing^brightt anrftoid .^e foe had, 
coiaci 
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Popular Redlations, 


There rode the Kthless Livingstone—there rode the'bloo<fy Graham^ 
And fierce Dalziel, and Monmouth ther^ to work their country’s 
shame. 


With fife and drum, and banner red, and war-ptpeS shiill and clear. 
The fix are marching to the bridge—their horsemen in the rear; 
Loud rose the shodt, “ God savb the King!” Snd answer back we 
sent, 

" The Lord of Hosts! The Lord of Hosts! afid Kirk and Covenant 1” 


Right feeing them our army lay, the river roll’d between, 

And Burley bold, and Morton brave, on Bothwell Brig were seen. 
Behind them, spreading on the moor, our scattered army lay. 

With none to lead them to the fight, and win that bloody day. 

loud murmurs sweli’d along our ranks,—by fections weak and 
blind 

Our camp was tost, like forest leaves, blown by the autumn wind t 
Loud rose the sounds of angry strifii—^loud rag’d the fierce debate. 
And traitor words were spoken whiUt the fix were at the gate. 

Where is the spirit that of old defied th’ invader’s might— 

Where is a hero like of old to put the foe to flight ? 

Oh 1 (or an hour of Cromwell’s sword to change the ^*e of war. 

Oh! for the arm that (hem oit,at Marstoh and Dunbar. 

Had we the blade of Wallace true, or Bruce to lead the ian. 

Our foes would flee before oUr fece as thdr farefethers ran. 

Had we one arm to guide us on—the battle-tide to turn. 

Our song would be of victory, and Bothwell—Bannockburn I 

On Bothwell Brig a dauntless few. stood fiirth in stern array, 

Right gallantly they kept the briii^ upon that fetal day; 

With pike and gun, and sword and spear, and hearts sae leul and 
true. 

Long stood they there in glory’s place to guard our banner Upe: 

Thrice rush’i^.the fix the bridge to gain, and thrice oUr tdiuies dtalft 
plowl, 

Somefidi beifeath the broad cUymoie—sotnethiesg vife tii the flood, 
Again the shout;" God save die King I" kiid snMiir book we 
"The Lord trf HostSl The /-did of Hbsttl tild klHt BAA CdMfehtr’ 

’Gainst fearfeil odds thw kept the Bridge till one 1^ one they fidl. 
And deeds bfgfetv had been done no miifeifU tbnghb oan tut; 

" The Bridge is loll!” God hdp us now; fbi' cblhe dfe fife; 
Anfl horsemen vrith didt nodding plumer^ now cross the find bekne 
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I'ben out spoke Otabiune of Claverhonse,—a bloody man ms he, 
“Now charge them with the sword and lance,—youi battle^^nr 
Dundee I** 

Then spoke out sturdy Cameron—a brave old man was he, 

“ In,Go(l we trust, our cause is just, Ae fear not thine nor thee. 

" Curse on thee, blo^y Clavers, now, cufse on thee evermoie, 

Curse on thy traitot hand that d/d old Scotland’s streams with 
gores 

Long as the hilts of Scotland stand shall bated be thy name. 

And each true Scottish tongue for aye shall curse the bloody 
Grahame.’’ 

8 u, see! the' foe have passed the bridge, their must’ring ranks art 
near. 

Their swords are glancing in the sun,—their horsemen in the rear. 
Again the shout, “ God save the King!” and answer back we sent^ 
“The Lord of.Hosts! The Lord of Hosts I and K.itk and Covenant!” 

In vain, in vain, ye dauntless few, with Burley keep the van. 

In vain around our banner blue, die fighting man to man; 

“ The day is lost!” our stricken host like traitors turn and flee; 

God hdfp me ever from the shame such other sight to tec I 

Oh! weep for Scotland, weep! for God hath her afflicted sore. 

Weep—^weejf bloody tears for Scotland—her freedom is no more; 
Oh! bright that Sabbath morning broke,—Ahe sun«shone on the 
flood. 

But ere that Sabbath day had clos’d— Her sun went down in blood. 
(Cefyrigit — CmlribitUd.) 


ONE NICHE THE HIGHEST. 

Elikv BoaaiTT. 

[Bbm In America (U.S.) iBii. Known as the “learned 
WacksmlthyV finm his hiinng acquired the mastery of many languages. 
A popular lecturer arid journalist 5 tdll living.] 

Tan iceae opms with a view of the great N||tuial Bridge in 
Virginia. 'Thete are three or four standii^ m the channel 
below, looking op with awe to that mt arch of tyihewn rodt^ 
which the Almighqr bridged over those everlasting batmentt, 
“when the monut^ etars sang together.”* 'The little piece of skv 
•paonipg those measurriess pierais full of seics^tbough it is mid- 
isy. It ii almost five honied fttt from whne tbfy stand. Up 
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those jwrpendicular bulwarks of limestone to ther key ot that vast 
arch, which appears to them only of the size of a man’s hand. 
The silence of death is rendered more impressive by the litfle 
ftream that falb from rock to rock down the channel. The sun is 
darkened, and the boys have uhcoveted their beads, as if standing in 
the presence-chamber of the Majesty of the whole earth. At last 
this feeling begins tc wear away j they look around them; and find 
that others have been there before them. They see the names of 
hundreds cut in the limestone hutments. A new feeling comes 
over their young hearts, and their knives are in thdr hands in an 
instant. “What man has done, man can dp,” is their yvatchword, 
while they draw themselves up, and carve their name a foot above 
those of a hundred full-grown men who have been there before 
them. 

They are all satished with this feat of physical exertion except 
one, whose example illustrates perfectljP the forgotten truth, that 
there U ” no royal road to learning.” This ambitious youth sees 
a name just above his reach—a name which' will be green in 
the memory of the world when those of Alexander, Caesar, and 
Bonaparte shall rot in oblivion. It was the name of Washington. 
Before he marched with Braddock to that fatal held, he had been 
there and left his name, a foot above any of bis predecessors. It 
was a glorious thought to write his name side by side wiui that 
great fetber of his country. He grasps his knife with a firmer 
hand, and clinging to a little jutting crag, he cuts agoin into the 
limestone, abqut a fooe above where he staitds; be thm teaches up 
and cuts another for his hands. ’Tis a dangerous adventure; but 
as he puts his feet and hands into those gains, and draws himself 
up carefhlly to his full length, he finds himself a foot above every 
name chronicled in that mighty wall. While hb companions are 
regarding him with concern and admiration, he cuts his name in 
wide capitals, large and deep into that flinty album. Hb knife is 
still in hb haniC and strength in bis sinews, and a new created 
aspiration in his heart. Again he cuts another niche; and again he 
carves his name in larger capitals. 'This b not enough; hoidless 
of the entreaties of his companions, he cuts and clipibs r^in. The 
gradations of his ascending scale grow wider apart He moBures 
hia length at every gain he cut8,«. The voices of his friendi'wax 
weaker and vj^er, till their words are finally lost on hb ear. He 
now for ghe .fmt time casts a look ^eath him. Had. that glance 
lasfed a moment that moment would have been hb Uat. He 
clings with a ^nvulsive judder to hb little n'iche in the rode. 
.An awfrd abyia asraiis his^itoost certain fell. He is feitit with 
Severe exertii^ and VemU^ from, the sudden view of the dreadhd 
dfetmciioa to whkdi he b exposed.. His knife is wdoi hal^aray to 
tifelfefe He can heu the voices, .but not the words, of bis terror- 
etridfen ooippaniol^s bdow. ,What a momenit what a meagre 
dwnoe to eacaqic .<bstructi«;l' there b no letradng bis steps. It b 
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imposdble tq put'his hands into tlie same njcte with his fee^ and 
retain-his slider hold a moment. His companions instantly per¬ 
ceive this new and fearful diiemma, and await his fait with emotions^ 
that *' freeze their young biood.” Hp is too high to ask fi>c his 
father and motheri his ^theft and Msters, to come and wimess or 
avert his destruction. But one of his companions anticipates his 
desire. Swift as the*irind, he bounds down the channel, and the 
situation of the fated boy is toid upon his fethei's hearthstone. 

Minutes of aimost eternal length roll on, and there are hundreds 
standing in that rocky channd, and hundreds on the bridge above, 
alt holding their breath, and acting the fearful catastrophe. The 
poor boy hears the hum of new and numerous voices both above 
and below. He can just distinguish the tones of his fether, who is 
shouting with all the energy of despair,—“WilliamI Wiliiaml 
Don’t look down I Your Mother, and Hetity, and Harriet, are all 
liere praying for you! Dot^t Ipok down! Keep your eye towards 
the Cup!" The boy didn’t look down. His e^e is fixed like a 
hint towards Heaven, and his young heart on Him who reigns 
there. He grasps again his knife. He cuts another niches and 
another firot is added to the hundreds that remove him from the 
reach of human help from below. How carefully he uses his 
wastingfblade ? How anxiously be selects the softest places in that 
vast pier I How he avoids every flinty grain 1 How he economises 
his physical powers, resting a moment at each gain he cuts.' *How 
every motioif it watched from below i There stand bis father, 
mother, brother, and sister, on the very spot,*where if he fells, he 
will not fell alone. 

The sun is half-way down in the west. 1110 lad has made fifty 
additional niches in chft mighty wall, and now finds himsdf directly 
under the middle of that vast arch of rock, earth, and trees. He 
must cut his way in a new direction, to ^ from this overhanging 
mountain. The inspiration of hope is in h'is bosom t its vital heat 
is fed by the increasing shouts of hundreds perched upon cliffi, trees, 
and others who stand with ropes in thdr hands upon the bridge 
abovefor with ladders below. Fifty more gains must be cut before 
the longest rope can reach him. His wasting blade strikes again 
into tte limestone. The boy is emerging painfully fixit by foot, 
frorn under that lofty arch. Splioed ropes are in thb hands of those 
who are feaning over the outer edge of the bridge, ^o minutes 
rnote^ a^ all will be over.' That blade it worn to the last i^f 
indi. 'TA boy's head reels; his lyes are starting from their sockets. 
His last hope '» dying in his he^ his life must lamg upon the 
next gain he cuts. That niche is his At ^he . last flint gash 

he makes,life knife—his fiUthfiii knife-^ts firm bisslittle nerv^ 
less hand, and rir^ttg'along the precipice fiflb ati bis motber's feefe 
An involuntary groan Of despair runs like a AathJcnell through the 
cbann^bdow, rind aft is still as the gave. At tA beight of nearly, 
three hundred feet, the devoted boy lifts bis bopelea heart ana 
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closing eyes to commend bis soul to God. 'Tis'but a moment— 
these! one fijot swings off!—he, is feeling—trembling—toppling 
oyer into eternity—mrk!^ shout &lls on his cars fron' above 1 
The man who is lying with half'bis length over the bridge, has 
caoght a glimpse of the bd^s head and shoulders. Guick as 
thought, the noosed tope is within reach of the sinking youth. ' No 
one breaches. With a &int convulsive efforts the swooning boy 
drops his arm into the noose. Darkness comes,over him, and with 
the words “God!” and “mother.!" whispered on his lips just loud 
enough to be heard in heaven—the tightening rope lifts him out of 
his last shallow niche. Not a lip moves while he is dangling over 
that fearhil at^ss; but when a sturdy Virginian reaches down and 
draws up the lad, and holds him up. in his arms before the tearful, 
breathless multitude—such shouting 1 and such leaping and weeping 
for joy never greeted a human being so recovered from the yawning 
gulf of eternity. 


A PERIL BY SEA. 

Ttu Rtv. Da. Oaoaoc AsatNAic. 


The coast-guard then who were under me 
Ga^ed idly put on the sun-lit sea; 

No smuggling lugger, no skulking boat 
Within the range of view did float. 


A distant ship, with her white winge spread. 
Was the oiily craft to be seen ahead; 

And the pilots put out with practised ‘6ir, 
And to hail and pilot her to the sHotb. 


Irt an cnren shallop, at stroke of tiooh. 

My win had left for the town of StroOn, 
With my three young sons—a town ffiat lay 
.facing the bend of the deep, brodd bay. 


? )bo wae to ree^ and jthe thiid was tb stev, 
he waves were crisp and the sky was clew; 
Ani) I watch’d tl^tn off from the jetty , stair 
With no thoukht IH feftr, for the wind waa 

Tbetiiqe were on, sgtd I dined, at two, 
Alotie^ witbk’ffie ftodi-ftinged waves In MeW| 
tMtyears came back of my early 
'When 1 woo^d and’married my absent wile. 
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Then I s&ir to the guard, but as i%ht drew nigh 
1 noted a frown on-the brow of the sky; 

And a wrathful change was taking plan. 

Like passions at work on tbe.huntan fiice. 

Anon, and clouds of a dun>fed due 
Had blottetj^nd blur’d the morning’s bluet 
And wild yad swirling gusts swept by. 

With rushing roar, and with sullen sight 

1 minded the boat, and my heart misgave 
If its summer build could the tempest brave; 

For I knew that by now ’twould be midseas o’er, 

On the homeward tack, from the other shore. 

The wind increased, to a gale it spread, 

The lights were lil^on the lighthouse head. 

And they flash’d and flamed on the waters of strife. 

On whiim rock’d the boat with my sons and wife. 

Like an egg-shdi We could see it tost 

By the glare of the lamps, and we deem’d it lost; 

One moment, and then like a bird 'twould rise, 

' While borne on the blast came a vxman’s criut 

Up to this I had ne’er been a praying one^ 

I hil never pray’d as 1 should have done; 

But now, right up through the storift-flll’d ait. 

To the ocean’s God I breathed my pray’r I 

For 1 thought of the vessel on the lak^ 

And of those within whose faith did shake; 

And who cried to Jesus, sore afhid— '' 

** Lord, save: we perish I Master, aid!” 

' And I thought on Him, who by His will. 

Bade straight the winds and waves be stilL 
Who King-like caused the storm to cease. 

And lull’d the troubled sea to peace. 

And on Him I call’d who could yet command, 

(Who holds the waters in Hit hSnd); 

ra/4 es I ne’er bad pray’d before. 

That the Lord would bring them safe to shore. 

Nor (Ud He the strength of llilksttccour hid^ 

For when midnight ^imed catne the tiunol^ide; 

And ttu^.felj^s sudden calm on the sea, . 

And my wife bainu came back to ate! 

— CuHiHattd,) 
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KING BOABDIL’S LAMENT FOR THK LOSS OF 
GRANADA. 

John ^muhd Riaoc. 

[AuAor of “ Italy,” “Cain the Wanderer,” “The Deluge,” and 

other poems of great and acknowledged merit.] 

Downwaro swept the Moorish squadrons ftling from Granada’s 
walls: 

Moslem’s reign at length is ended, silent ate Alhambra’s halls; 

Spain’s proud standaM floats above her tbwers, and mosques, and 
gardens bit; 

Warrior’s song and lute of lover never more shall waken there! 

On they marched vrith banners trailing^in the dust before the foe; 

Nought is there but women’s wailing frantic gestures, speechless 
woe! 

Then Boabdil,t backward turning, saw the Red Cross planted high. 

Grief and rage his bosom burning, choked his tliroat and dimmed 
his ^e. 

But when pealed their trumpets' clangour, and their shouts above 
him broke. 

When he saw the crescenMtandard cloven by the headsman’s 
stroke; 

And the Red Cross u'er it streaming forward like a meteor sung, 

Wonls—but words of grief and anger, burst from his indignant 
tongue. 

“ O thou land of love and glory 1 must we see thee then no more.' 

Who shall tdl our fotal story when on Afrirfs burning shore ? 

Who shall leave wirii roul unshaken, tombs where sl^ our fiithers 
dead? 

Holy Prophet I th^ will waken, they will hear our parting 
tread I 

“ Flower of cities 1 must we lose the^ we^ who made tliee what 
thou art? 

Joy of every eye that viesn dreb, pride of every Mcsilem’s hUrt I 

On thy staiely towers while dweliinb on thy, qiites in Heaven that 

0 Hiint; 

Who but feels hit bosom swelling with « gtandeur Um^t from 
thine? 

“Who tigdi' tiiattdt dq^-'fevdy fountains; groyes vriiose fragrance 
loadathetir, 

Mynted vahi, and iMae>wietfiied moimei$ns; tdtiaic?a echoes Unger, 
ing^there;^ 

Abo rt'ibd* Allah, the son of Zoataya, nimamed “ Zagr^." 



Kin^ BoabUU !> Leanent. 

Wh(^ th;r glorioi^adf posMasiog, would not in' thy love be blest ? 
Where existence it a blessing dimmed away upon thy bieast I 


Must we leave these haunts for ever, for a hot and bunung sky, 

Where the herbage gladdens never, where life opens but to die ? 

On the sandy deserts matching stteanu and fields like thine sha;. 
rise} 

Streams that mock our palates parching, fields that cheat our aching 
eyes. 

“ O my kingdom 1 must we sever how shall I my passion tell ? 

Land of beauty lost for ever, land of glory,—fere tliee well I 

Who shall soothe us on the morrow, exiles on the trackless sea? 

Lifebas nothing left but sorrow—all it lost in leaving thee I” 

Outspake then his haughtja Mother} she had stood and watch’d 
him nigh, 

Pride and scorn she could not smother, darkening in her Moorish 
eye! 

"Son!—if ton I still must call thee—cease thy grief's bemoaning 
tone. 

If what thou hast done appal, thee, still thy dagger is thine own! 

" Liv'st'thou not ?—can degradation sink thee lower than thou art ? 

Can the lepro^ of meanness deeper taint thy spotted heart ? 

Dar’st thou Outlive thy dishonour ? dar'st Aou brave tlyr mother’s 
scorn ? 

Would the grave had closed upon her on the hour when thou wast 
bom! 

“How may such as thou inherit the fire kindling in our veins ? 

Where the spirit of the hero that prefers not deadi to chains ? 

When, if ever Moor retreated, outlived he his stricken pride? 

Never were our kings defeated: on the field they won or died. 

"Better fer that thou hadst perished, fighting on yon leaguered 
vrall. 

Better Br that thou hadst cherished bate life in a dungeon’s thrall; 

Better I hadtlun thee—start notl slain thee with thu woman’s 
hand,^ 

So thou with thy shame depart not exiled aa a homdess land. 

"See thy work aocniied 1 'a kingdom bndy yielded ^ thy fears: 

By thy sires won, by onr valour upheld for a thousand Aars} 

I^t. thou but thy Wchion widded Jikg thy tpighty fathcn 

Thop without a stroke hast yielded, thpu without^ effort fied. 
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" Yet'thou aund’tt thjr fate arraigning t the base Ii& thon aought'st n 
thine, 

Live, in coward words complaining, while to die of shame be 
mine! 

On—bttt join not the procession; let,not men thy weakness view. 

Make them rmt by thy confession bate thee, and despise thee too. 

“ Yield the priee up to the stranger, they have won their great re¬ 
ward; 

Glorious prize 1 which thou no longer hadst the heart and hand to 
guard. 

See the infidels triumphant—hear their shouts as we depart! 

Feel the wound thou hast inflicted till its gangrene eat thy heart. 

•' Look at yon all glorious city, with her golden girdle spread; 

Look at yon Alhambra towering o’er her builders who have fled! 

And ‘the fountain of the Lions’—who. that stately name shall 
hear. 

Deeming they who slept beside them qu^ed from fight like stricken 
deer. 

" Yet again behold Granada 1—feel thy recreant doom is just: 

I-o!—the Cross triumphant o’er thee, hurled the Crescent in the 
dost I 

Gnward then—^while execration dogs thee to thy exile clime. 

Where the curses of thy nation wait thee to the end of time.” 

{Ctfyriikt—Cntribuud.) 


DESCRIPTION OF A FIRE. 

Look here—how delightful I that desolate house with no roof at 
all, gutted and skinned by the l^t London fire I You can see the 
I>oor green and white paper stiirdinging to the walls, and the chasm 
that once was a cupboard, and the shadows gathering black ,on th< 
aperture that once was a hearth! Seen below, how quickly you 
would cross over the way 1 That great crack forebodes an avalanche I 
you hold your breath, not to btii^ it down on your head. Rat seen 
nlnve, what a conqpassionate; inqmsitive charm in the skeleton 
ruin 1 i.Hofi your fluicy rons riot, repeopling the ehambo^ hmfing 
the last cheerful |p>pd-night Ol that destitied Pompeii—-crcj^ng upon 
tiqsoe with the rather, when she gives her farewell look to the baby. 
Now dl la nddiili^ anti {jlencej then the red cinwling serpent 
comes ont|^ Lol Ms bra^s'harkl his hissl Now, tAer 
spite he vrinds and eoilt; now he toats'tm erect—mew supetb and 
forked t O ng n e*^the befimffot horrobl thn' **■**' Atuh the 

deep, and the d^bifM awaking; and the imn here and dier^ and 
themptb&’afasnto tnecradlrt'idiecry horn theWhidowfand the 
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knock at the door„'and die spring of those on high towards the stair 
that leads to safety below, and the smoke rushing up like the surge 
of a hell! And they run back stifled and blinded, and the floor 
heaves, beneath them like a barque upon the sea 1 Hark 1 the gratings 
wheels, thundering low; 'hear and nea» comes the enging. fix the 
ladders—there 1 tbm 1 at the vfindow where the mother stands with 
the babe! Splash and hiss comes the water: i^es, then flares out, 
the Are: foe defles Ae: element, element. How sublime is the 
war 1 But the ladder, the ladder I there at the window I All else 
are saved 1 the clerk and his books—the lawyer, with that tin-box of- 
title-deeds—the landlord, with his policy of insurance—the miser, 
with his bank notes and gold—ail are saved; all but the babe and 
mother. What a erowd in the streets 1 how the light crimsons over 
the gazers, hundreds on hundreds I Alt those fices seem as one 
face with fear. Not a man mounts the ladder. Yes, there—gallant 
fellow! God inspires—Go<^ shall speed theel How plainly 1 see 
him 1—^his eyes are closed, his teeth set. The serpent leaps up, the 
forked tongue darts upon him, and the reek of the breath wraps him 
round. The crowd has ebbed back like a sea, and the smoke rushes 
over them all. Hah I what dim forms are those upon the ladder? 
Nearer and nearer—crash come the roof-tiles. Aliu, and alas 1 no, 
a cry of joy, a “Thank heaven 1” and the women force their way 
through4he men to come round the child and the mother. All is 
gone, save that skeleton rain. 


THE GOOSE AND THE OWL. 

Mas. SiGooaNXY. 

I CSMMOT bear to hear thee slander’d, gooM^ 
It irketh me to see the truant boys 
Pause in thar play, and cast a stone at thee, 
And call thee foolish. 

Do those worthies know 
That when old Rome had let the ruSian Gaub 
Tread on her threshold of vitality. 

And all her sentinds vrere comatose. 

Thy darion-cait did save her I Mighty strange 
To call tAvefooil 

I think t^pufrt dign^ed 
And pordy in thy bmring, aim^n alj. 

The duties and proprietiet of life 
Art quite a putern. Yet the duct may tpwk. 
The turkey gilbble, and the gnincaJien 
Keep up « pimng and peipetual scream, 
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And all is well; but if thc3 ope thy beak, 

'‘Fit, silly creahire!’’ 

Yet I’m sure thou’s*. dm* 
Many a clever and obliging deed; 

And more than th*«, thou^om Ay wing dost spare 
An oufcast feather, which haA woke the world. 

And made it wiser. Yea, the mod«t quill 
DoA take its quiet stand behind Ae press. 

And, like a prompter, tell it what to say. 

But still we never praise the goose, who gave 
This precious gift. Yet what can fill its place? 
Think of the clumsy stylus, how absurd! 

I know, indeed, that smart metallic pens 
Have undertaken to speculate at large; 

But I eschew them all, and prophesy 
Goose-quills will be immor^ as the art 
To which they minister. ’Twere meet for me. 
Though all bnides were dumb, to fondly laud 
The instrument'that from my childhood up 
HaA been my solace and my chosen fidend 
In hours of loneliness. 

I ask my peers, 

The erudite and learned in the law. 

Why the recusant owl is singled out 
As Wisdom’s bird ? If blind Mythology, 

■Who on her fingers scarcely knew to count 
Her thirty thousand gods, should groping make 
Such error, ’tis not strange. But we,'who skill 
To tide Ae steam, and have a goodly hope 
To ride Ae lighming too, need we be ruled 
By vacillating Delphra } or enticed 
To sanction her mistakes? 

The aforesaid owl. 

With his dull, staring eyes, what hath he done 
To benefit mankind ? Moping all day 
Amid some dodder’d oak, and then at night, 

WiA hideous hooting and wild Happing wngs. 
Scaring Ae innocent child. What hath be done ^ 
To earn a penny, or to make the world 
Richer in any way? I doubt if he 
E'en gets an honest living. Who can say, '* 
WheAer such midaight rambles, none know wher^ 
Are to his cre^t Yef Ae priceless crown 
Of Wisdom h^'ln symbol and in song. 
Unrighteously hath worn. 

But tiMes have changed, 
Most^ieverend owl 1 Utility bears rule. 
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And the-shrewd q>irit of a buajr age 
Doata not on things antique, nor para Kspect 
To hoary hairs, but counts it loss of time 
To hoiurur whatsoever hula to yield 
A fet per oentage. Yet thouirt not ashamed 
To live a gentleman, hor bronae thy daw 
With manual labour, stupidly content 
To be a burden on comiMunity. 

Meantime, the worthy and hard-working goose 
Hath rear’d up goslings, fed us with her flesh, 

Lull'd us to sleep upon her softest down. 

And with her quills maintain’d the lovers lore. 

And saved the tinsel of the poet's brain. 

—-Dear goose, thou’rt greatly wrong’d. 

I move the owl 

Be straightway swept fiom the usurper’s seat. 

And thou forthwith be voted for, to All 
Minerva's arms. 

The flourish of a pen 

Hath saved or lost a realm; hath signed the bond 
That made the poor man rich; reft from the prince 
His conflscated wealth, and sent him forth 
A powerless exile; for the prisoner bade 
The sunbeam tremble through his iron bars 
Tbe^’ast, last time; or chan^ the cry of war 
To bless^ peace. How base, to scorfl the bird' 

Whose cast-off feather hath done this, and more. 


WINIFHEDA. 

[The authorship of this beautiful lytic and purely English ballad it 
uncertain. Perqr calls it a " Translation ftom the Ancient British,’’ 
but it wff a fesbion in bit day to manubicture literary antiquities, at it 
it stiU to make specimens of ancient art wherewith to gull the unini¬ 
tiated. It It included among Gilbert Cooper’s poems, where, says Miss 
Mitfbid|/in her "Literary Reodlectiont,” it it “adiamond among 
pebbles I he never could have written it.” It hat been r^imed for 
Sttevent, the teitorer of Shaki^re’t text, but without succeta. /This 
baliad wat cn especial firvounte with Miai Mitford, who aayt, and 
juatl^ that It coD^nt “ the rare merit of conveying the noUctC ten- 
timcnts in the timplett language.”] 

Away I let not^t to love displeatiiig. 

My Winifreda, move your care! ^ 

Let ruMight delay the heavenly bkstrng; > 

Nor squeamish pride, nor gloomy can: 
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What though no gmt of coyal iionoR 
With pompous titles grace our blodd ? 

We’ll shine in more substantial honour^ 

And to be noble we’ll be good. 

Our name^ whUe virtue thus we tender, 

Shall sweetif sound where’er ’lis spoke | 

And all the great onti, thef shall gironder 
How they respect such little foll(. 

What though from fortune’s lavish bounit 
No mighty treasures we possess 1 

We’ll find within our pittance plenty. 

And be content witliout excess. 

Still shall each kind returning season 
Sufficient for our wishes give; 

For we will live a life of reason. 

And that’s the only life to live. 

Through youth to age in love excelling, 

Well hand in hand torether tread; 

Sweet-smiling peace shall crown our dwelling, 
And babes, sweet-smiling babes, our bed. 

How should I love the pretty creatures, 

Whilf round my knees they fondly cfBng, 

To see them look their moth^s features, 

And hear them lisp their mother’s tongue. 

And when with envy, time transported. 

Shall think to rob us of our joys. 

You’ll in your girls again be cottrted« 

And I’ll go wooing in' my boys. 


OTHBtLO’S ADDRESS TO THE SENATE, 
Smuttnjuix. 

MwrfMtMM, grav^ and reverend aignhw^ 

^ ven noUe and approved good masMa,'!^ 

’mt luwe alien away this old man's dwglMcr, 

•It is mpst tnutt I bave BWried h«l i 

’Dm very braid and of my offiindfa^ - 

Hath ibM estnit, no raiore. R^de am fin iby speedi, 
And\t^ UsMsd wittt .tbe soft phrase of peace.; 



Othelp’s Address to the Senate. 

For sine; these arms of mine had seven years’ pith. 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest aaion in the tented held; 

And little of this great world can i speak. 

More than pertains to feats of broils and battle; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause. 

In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious patience, 

1 will a roulid unvarnished tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love; what drugs, what charms. 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic 
(For such proceeding .1 am charged witlral), 

I won his daughter with. 

I do beseech you, 

Send for the lady to the Sagittary, 

And let her speak of me before her fathe^t 
If you do find md'foul in her rqtort. 

The trust, the offiS:, I do hold of you. 

Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even foil upon my life. 

Ancient, conduct them: you best know the place. 

And, till she come, as truly as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood. 

So justly to your grave ears I’ll present 
How I did thrive in this foir lad/s love. 

And she in mine. 

Aer father loved me; off invited me; 

Still questioned me the story of my Tife, 

From year to year; the batdes, sieges, fortune, 

That 1 have passed, 

I ran it throu|;h, even feom my boyish days. 

To the very moment that he bade me tell i. 

Wherdn I spoke of most disastrous chances; 

Of moving accidents by flood and field; 

Of hair4>readth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe 

And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence. 

And portance. In my traveller’s totory 
(Wh^n of antres vast, and desarts idle,*. 

Hough quarries, rocks, and bills whose heads touch heaven 
It was my hint to speak), such was my prooen 
And of the Cannibals that eadi other eat; 

The Anthropophagi, and men vrhose heads 

Do pan bcMth Aeir shoulders. These things to hear 

Wowd Deademooa seriously iiNdine; 

But still the house aflairs would draw her iheiKei 

» lUi rdrt « th* nouW With dcspatcih 

Sterile, barren. 
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She'll come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse: which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour; and found good meaps 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That I would all my ^ilgiima^ge dilate. 

Whereof by parcels she had something b^rd. 

But not intentively: 1 did consent; 
ind often did be^ile her of her tears, 

(Vhen 1 did speak of some distressful stihke 
That my youth suffered. My story being done. 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs: 

She swore,—In feith, 'twas strange, ’twas passing strange; 
’Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful: 

She wished she had not heard it; yet she wished 
That heaven had made her such.a man: she thanked me: 
And bade me, if I had a friend^at loved her, 

I should but teach him bow to tell my story. 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spake: 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed; 

And I loved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used; 

Here comes the lady, let her witness it. 


WIUTUS.ON THE DEATH OF CiESAR. 

Shaksteari. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause; and 
be tilent, that you may hear. Believe me for mine honour, and 
have respect to mine honour, that you may believe. Ceroure me 
in your wisdom, and awake )rour senses, tlrat yon may the better 
judge. If there be any in this assembly, any deu ftiend of Caesar’s, 
to him I say, that Brutus’s love to Ca^ was no less than his. If, 
then, that Mend deihand why Brutus rose against Caesar, this is my 
answer:—^Not that I loved CWr less, but that 1 loved Some more. 
Had you rather Caesar were living, and die ail slaves; tijan that 
Csesar were dead, to live all ftee men ! As Caesar loved me; T vreep 
for him; » he was fortungte, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I 
honour him; but as he was ambitious, 1 slew him. T^*re are teats 
fi>r his joy for his fortune; honour for his valour, a^ death for 
his ambition. Who’s here so base, that would be a bondman! 
If any, speak—lot him Save I ofiended. Who is here so rud^ 
that WcntW not be a Roman ? If any, 8peak»-fer,him have I 
oBbnded. Who’B jiere so vile, thai vml not love bis country 
If any, speak—him have I offoAled^I j^use for a le^y. 

HoAefs^then none have’l ofibtuled. f have done ntPmore to 
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Caesar, than you should do to Brutus. The question of his death 
is enrolled in the Capitols his glory not extenuated, wherein he 
was worthy; nor his oflences enforced, for which he sufined 
death. 

Here comes his body, mounted by, fdarlt Anfony; who. though 
he had no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit of his dying 
—a place in the c^monwealth; as, which of you shall not? 
With this 1 depart—that, as I slew my best lover for the good of 
Home, I have the same dagger for mysdf, when it shall please my 
i';.untr)' to need my death. 


'J HK SEA CAPTAIN’S STORY. 
l^SD Lytton. 


[Author of “ Pelham *' and a long series of novels which have 
placed him, justly, at the head of the literature of his day; also of 
many successful dramas and much-admired poems. Born 1805 } still 
living.j 


Gentle lady I 

'Ae key of some charm’d music in your voice 
Unlocks a long-closed chamber in my soul; 

And tpould you listen to an outcast’s tale, 

’Tis briefly told. Until my fourteentitoyear. 

Beneath the roof of an old village priest. 

Nor for from hence; my childh^ wore away. 

Then waked within me anxious thoughts and deep. 
Throughout the liberal and melodious nature 
Something seem’d absent—what, I scarcely knew— 
Till one <^m night, when over earth and wave 
Heaven looked its love from its numberlcsutars— 
Watchful yet breathless—suddenly the sense 
,Of my sweet want swelled in me, and I ask’d 
The priest—why I was motherless? 

He v^t, and answer’d " 1 was nobly bom 1” 

1 ' As he spake. 

There (deamed across my soul a dim remembrance 
Of a pw face in in&ncy beheld— 

A flbadowy foce; but fiom vrtiose lips there breathed 
The words that none but mothers murmur 1 
’Twas at that time (pat came 
Into our hamlet a rude jovial seaman, 
mth the fianltmien b^ welooin<% and wild tales 
Of the fiu Indiai^landa, fipm which mine w 
Drank envious wonder. Brief-Tbis letandnred rge^ 
Aid from the cteep, whose Ulloisa warned the riiote 
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On whidi oai casements look’d, I heard a vdice 
That woo’d me to its bosom s IMeigh’s feme. 

The New World’s marvels, then made old men heroes. 

And young men drearagrs I So I left my home 
With that wild seaman. . 

The villain whom 1 trusted, when we reached 
The bark he ruled, cast me to chains and,darknest. 

And so to sea. At length, no land in sight. 

His crew, dark swarthy men—the refuse crimes 
Of many lands—(for he, it seems, a pirate) 

Call’d me on deck—struck off my fetters •. “ Boy!” 

He said, and grimly smiled: “not mine the wrong: 

Thy chains are forged from gold, the gold of thostH 
Who gave thee birth I” 

I wrench’d 

From his own hand the blade it ISbre, and struck 
The slanderer to thy feet. With that, a shout, 

A hundred knives gleam’d round me; but the pirate 
Wiping the gore from his gash’d brow, cried “HoldI 
Such death were mercy.” Then they grip’d and bound me 
To a slight plank—spread to the wind their sails. 

And left me on the waves alone with God! 

That day, and all that night, upon the seas 
Toss’d the frail barrier between life and death. 

Heaven lull’d the gales; and, when the stars can e forth. 
All lock’d so bhnd and gentle that I wept. 

Recall’d that wretch’s words, and murmuFd, “ Wave 
And wind are kinder than a parent.” 

Day dawn’d, and, glittering in the Sun,‘'behold 
A sail—a flag 1 

, It pass’d away. 

And saw ine not. Noon, and then tUm and famine; 

And, wl|li parch’d lips, I call’d on death, and sought 
To wrench my limbs from the stiff cords that gnaw’d 
Into the flesh, and drop into the deep; 

And then methought I taw, beneath the dear 
And crystal lymph, a dark, twlft>movlt>g thing. 

With watchml giaay eyes—the ocean-monster 
That ^Itows ships M prey. Then life onoa mort 
Grew sweet, and with a strained and horrent gUfe 
And lifted hdr,-1 floated on, till sense 
Grew dim and dimller, and a mrtiUe sleep. 

In which still, still tiiaK livid <ya met nUne^ 

Fdl on me. 

Tawr^ and imrd 

My native^ngtife lUnd kxdB werechent apOtt IM| 

I la;r>n dwk, cscmed the (j^tly deatll-t‘ 

For God had w»c»M the weporl 
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rm DivEH. 

By ScmiLU. Tiamiuitid by Loud LYrroH. 

"Oh, where is the knight or the squire so bold 
. As to dive to the howling Charybdis below ?— 

I cast in the whirlpool a goblet of gold, 

And o’er it alieady the dark waters flow; 

Whoever to rnennay the goblet bring. 

Shall have fbi his guerdon that gift of hit king.” 

He|tooke, and the cup from the terrible steep. 

That, rugged and hoary, hung over the verge 
Of th4ltndless and measureless world of the deep. 

Swirled into the maelstrom that maddened the surge. 

" And where is the diver so stout to go— 

1 ask ye again—to the tftep below ?” 

And-the knights and the squires that gathered around. 

Stood silent—and fixed on the ocean their eyes; 

I'hey looked on the dismal and sivage Profound, 

And the peril bhilled back every thought of the priae. 

And thrice spoke the monarch —'' The cup to win. 

Is there never a wight who will venture in?” 

And allflbs before heard in silence the king. 

Till a youth with an aspect unfearing But gentlep 
'Mid the tremulous squires—stepped out from the ring, 
Unbuckling his girdle, and domng his mantle; 

And the murmuitr^ crowd, as they parted asunder. 

On the stately boy cast their looks wonder. 

As he strode to the marge of the summit, and gave 
One i^oe on the gulf of that mercilera mains 
Lo 1 the wave that for ever devours the wave. 

• Casts roaringly up the Charybdis again; 

And as with the aw^ of the & thunder-boom. 

Rushes foamingdy forth from the heart of the gloom. 

< 

And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses t«d roaiL 
As when Are it with water commixed and oontrading; 
AnAhe spray of its wrath to the welkin up-soati. 

And flood upon flood hurries cm, never ending; 

And it never vm le*^ nor from tra^ be ftei^ 

Like a tea that Is hb^Qg the Uttb Of a std. 

Yet, at ledgflb ootp« alufl ofer the OMfubotfoiL 

^nd dark thre^ m Vfhltea^ aim attQ^ftMgl) the twd^ 
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Tlie whirlpool cleaves downward and downward m ocean 
A yawning abyss, like the pathway to hell; 

The stiller and (brker the &rther it goes. 

Sacked into that smoothness the'breakecs repose. 

The youth gave his trust to his Maker I Before 
That path through the riven abyss clbsc^ again. 

Hark 1 a shriek from the gazers that circle the shore,— 

And behold! he is whirled in the grasp of the main! 

And o’er him the breakers mysteriously rolled. 

And the giant mouth closed on the swimmer so bold. 

All was still on the height, save the murmur that went 
From the grave of the deep, sounding hollow and fell. 

Or save when the tremulous sighii^ lament 
Thrilled from lip.t|ntolip, "GaJfSnt youth, fere thee well I’ 
More hollow and more wails the deep on the ear— 

More dread and more dread grows suspense in its fear. 


If thou shouldst in those waters thy diadem fling. 

And cry, " Who may And it shall win it and wear}” 
God wot, though the prize were the crown of a king-^ 

A crown at such hazard were valued too dear. 

For never shall lips of the living reveal „ 

What the deeps t^t howl yonder in terror conceal. 

Oh, many a bark, to that breast grappled fast. 

Has gone down to the fearful and |ithemless grave} 
Again, crashed together the keel and the mast. 

To be seen tos^ aloft in the glee of the wave 1 
Like the growth of a storm ever louder and dearer. 

Grows tbs mar of the gulf rising nearer and nearer. 

And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars. 

As when fire is with water commixed and contendiiigt 
And the spray of its wrath to the welkin up-soarSk 
And fl(^ upon flood hurries on, never ending. 

And aa^th the swell of the fer thunder-boom, 

RuSibes toaringly forth fiom the. heart of the gloom. 

And lot ftom the heart of that fet'.floating |^laotn< 

Like the wing of di^g^et- 7 «hat gleanas on tbeaear 
Lot an%rm and a neck gtancing up ftom rise tombl 
Steoing stalwa^ and moreftard. .O it la bpl - 
The left hasiaLis lifted in triqmidii behoi^ 
it waves as a fit^hy the joblei of «eUl 
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And he breatfied deep, and he breathed long, X 
And ^e greeted the heavenly delight of the day. 

They gaze on each other—they shout as they throng— 

“ He lives—lo, the ocean has n^ered its prey I 
And safe from the whirlpopl and free from the grave. 

Comes back to the daylight the soul of the brave!” 

And he comes, #ith the crowd in their clamour and glee; 

And the gobl& bis daring luu won from the water. 

He lifts to the king as be sinks on his knee— 

And the king from her maidens has beckoned his daughtei. 
She*pours to the boy the bright wine which they bring. 

And thus spoke the Diver—" Long life to the King 1” . 

" Happy they whom the rose-hues of daylight rejoice. 

The air and the sky thgt to mortals pe given I 
May the horror below nevermore find a voice— 

Nor man stretch too fiir the wide mercy of heaven 1 
Nevermore, nevermore may he lift from the sight 
The veil which is woven with terror and night 1 

** Quick .brightening like lightning, the ocean rushed o’er me, 
AYiid floating, borne down fathom-deep from the day; 

Till a torrent rushed out on the torrents that bore me. 

And doubled the tempest that whirled me sway. 

Vain, vaiiTwas my struggle—the circle had won roe,» 

Round and round in its dance the mad element spun me. 

** From the deep, tbgn 1 called upon God, and He heard me; 

In the dread of my need. He vouchsafed to mine eye 
A rock jutting out from the grave that interred me; 

1 sprung there, 1 clung there, and death passed me by. 

And lo 1 where the goblet gleam^ through the abyss, 

By a coral reef saved from the fer'Fathomless. 

** Bfiow, at the firot of that precipice drear. 

Spread the gloomy, and purple, and pathless Obscure 1 
A silence of horror that slept on the ear, 

'Aiat the eye more appalled might the horror enduni 
Salaitumder, snake, dra^n—vast reptiles that dwell * 

In the dctp—cifiled about the grim jaws of their hell. 

**l)ark cnnried, glided rlark'tfae unspea]pble swanni^ 

Clamped together in masses, misshapen and vast; 

Here dung and here bristled the fesbionlen forms; 

Here the dark moving bulk of the hammer-fish'passed ; 
And widt teeth griniftag and a menacingalhotioi^ 
Went the tnribk sbarfc^tae Iqrena 6l ocean. 
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“There I hung, and the awe gathered idly u’er me. 

So far from the earth, where man’s help there wps none 1 
The one human thing, rnth the goblins before the— 

Alone—in a loneness 70 ghastly—Atom 1 
Deep under the reach'Of the swe^ living breath. 

And begirt with the broods of the desert of Death. 

“ Methought, as I gazed through the darltness, that now 
It saw—a dread hundred-limbed creature—its prey! 

And darted, devouring] I sprang hrom the bough- 
Of the coral, and swept on the horrible way; 

And the whirl of the mighty wave seized me once more. 

It fcized me to save me, and dash to the shore.” 

On the youth gazed the monarch, and marvelled; quoth he^ 

“ Bold diver, the goblet I promised is thine; 

And this ring I will give, a fresh guerdon to thee— 

Never jewels more precious shone up from the mine— 

If thou’lt bring me fresh ti^ngs, and venture again. 

To say what lies hid in the innermost main t" 

Then out spake the daughter in tender emotion—. 

“ Ah! fotber, ray hither, what more can there restC 
Enough of this sport with the pitiless ocean— 

He has served thee as none would, thyself has^ confest. 

If nothing can slake thy wild thint of d^re. 

Let thy knights put to shame the exploit of the squire I” 

The king seized the goblet, he swung it on high. 

And whirling, it foil in the roar of the tide I 
" But bring back that goblet again to my ep. 

And I’ll hold thee the dearest that rides by my sid 6 ; 

And thine arms shall embrace as thy bride, I decree. 

The maiden whose pity now pleadeth for thee.” 

And heaven, as he listened, spoke out from the spacer ' 

. And the hope that makes heroes shot flame from his eyes | 
He gazed on the blush in that beautifhl foca— 

It mles-r-at the foet of her fotber she lies! 

HowTriceless the guerdon l a moment— a brtatliM 
And headlong he plunges to life and to death I 

Thw hear the loud furges sweqi bach in flielt stadV 
Imr coming the thunder-sound heralds aloiMl 
Vond qres yet ate tracking the mot wheni he fl|& 

They com^ die vriM wateis^ in tumult and i^Mig^ 
Roarii^ ti|i»to the di ffj ■ roari ng beck M before 
But no wave ever biii^ ttw MN foutli to the sboK t’ 
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THE FATE OF MACGREGOR. 

Jamu Hocg. 

[“The Ettrick Shepherd.”' Author of*“The Q^n’iWeke," let, 
P"n If 71 ; died 1835 .] 

“ Macorsoor, Ij^acgregor, remember nar foemen} 

The moon rises Inroad (rom the brow of Ben-Lomond i 
The clans are impatient, and chide thp delay; 

Arise! let us bound to Glen-Lyon away.”— 

Stern scowled the Macgregor, then silent and suUeUi 
He turned his red eye to the braes of Strathhllan: 

“ Go, Malcolm, to sleep, let the clans be dismissed; 

The Campbells this night for Macgregor must rest.”— 

“ Macgregor, Macgregor, our scouts have been flying. 

Three days, round the hiiki of M'Nab and Glen-Lyon; 

Of riding and tunning such tidings thw bear. 

We must meet them at home else they’ll quickly be here.”— 
“ The Campbell may come, as his promises bind him. 

And haughty M*Nab, with his giants behind him; 

This night 1 am bound to relinquish the fray, 

And do what it freezes my vitals to say. 

Forgfte me, dear brother, this horror of mind ; 

Thou knowest in the strife 1 was never behimh 
Nor ever gpoeded a foot from the van. 

Or blenched at the ire or the prowess of man: 

But I’ve sworn by the cross, by my God, and my all! 

An oath which I cannot, and dare not recal— 

Ere the shadows of enidnight foil east from the pil^ 

To meet with a spirit this night in Glen-Gyle. 

“ Last night, in my chamber, all thoughtful and lone, 

I called to remembrance some deeds I h^ done. 

When entered a lady, with visagq so wan. 

And looks, such as never were fastened on man. 

I Iview her, O brother! I knew her too well 1 
Of tlut once foir dame such a tale I could tell 
As would thrill thy bold heart; but how long she remained. 
So,racked was my spirit, my bosom so pained, 

1 knew not—but ages seemed short to the whiles 
Though, proffer the Highlands, nay, all the green Uk 
Wirii length of eaistence no man can enjoy. 

The same to endure, the dread profier I’d fly I 
The thric^thieatened pai^ of l^t night to fortgos 
Macgregor trolild dive to the mansions below. 

Despairing and'mark to futuri^ blind. 

The present to shun and some respite to Ends 
1 swore, ere the sfaiuow foil east ftopi the pihkO' 

To &et bendone I9 the brook of CNbr-^lfc . 
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“ She tdd me, and turned my chilled heart: to a stones 
The glory and name of Macgregor were gone; 

That the pin^ which for ages, had shed a bright halo 
A&r on the mountains ^f Highland! Glen-Falo, 

Should wither and fall ere the turn of yon moon 
Smit through by the canker of hated Colquhoun: 

That a feast on Macgregors each day shoqld be common, 

For years, to the eagles of Jbennox and Loipond. 

“ A parting embrace, in one moment she gave; 

Her breath was a furnace^ her bosom the gravel 
Then flitting illusive, she said, with a frown, 

‘ The mighty Macgregor shall yet be my own!'” 

“ Macgregor, thy fancies are wild as the wind; 

The dreams of the lught have disordered thy mind. 

Come, buckle thy panoply—match to the field— . 

See, brother, how hack^ are thy Melmet and shield 1 
Ay, that was M‘Nab, in the height of his prides 
When the lions of Dochart stood firm by his side. 

This night the proud chief his presumption shall rue; 

Rise, brother, these chinks in his heart-blood will glue; 

Thy fantasies frightful shall flit on the wing. 

When loud with thy bugle Glen-Lyon shall ring.” 

lake glimpse of the moon through the storm of thb'night, 
Maegregor’s red eye shed one sparkle of light: 

It feded—it darkened—he shuddered—lie sighedri- 
“ No 1- not for the universe I” low he replied. 

Away went Maegr^or, but went not alone: 

To watch the dread rendezvous, Malcolm has gone. 

They oared the broad Lomond, so still'and serene, 

And deep in her bosom, how awful the scene! 

O’er mountains inverted the blue waters curled. 

And rocked them on skies of a for nether world. 

All nlent they went, fox the time was approaching $ 

The moon the blue zenith already was tou^ng; 

Np foot was abroad on the forest or hill. 

No sound but the lullaby sung the rill: 

Young Malcolm, at distance oou^ed, trembling the while— 
Macgregor stood lone by the brook of Glen-G}de. 

Few minutes had pas^, ere thqr spied on the stream 
A:8kin sailing light, where a lady did seem j 
Her sail was the web of the gossamer’s loom, 

The glowworm her wakelight, the rainbow to boomi 
A dim layless beam ber prow and to mast, - 
Like wold.fire at midnight, tint glares on the waste, 

Thou^ rough was the rive with rock and cascadi^ 

No torrent, no rock, to veloci^ 

She yvimplSC die water pa weather lee^ 

And'heaved at if borne on die waves of theteA 
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The t’awfibroker's Shop. 

Mute Nature was roused in the bounds of tlic gien; 
The wild deer of Gairtney abandoned his den. 

Fled panting away, ovcf river and isle. 

Nor once turned his eye to the Jirook of Glen-Gyle. 

The fox fled in terrou the eagle awoke 
As slumbering he dosed on the shelve of the rock j 
Astonished, to hide in the moonbeam he flew 
And screwrf^e night-heaven till lost in the blue. 

Young Malcolm beheld the pale lady approach. 
The chieftain salute her, and shrink flom her toucli. 
He saw the Macgregor kneel down on the plain. 

As begging for something he could not obtain; 

She raised him indignant, derided his stay. 

Then bote him on board, set her sail, and away. 

Though fost the red bark down the river did glide. 
Vet faster ran Malcolgi adown by its side; 

" Macgregor I Macgregor t” he bitterly cried; 

" Macgregor I Macgregor I” the echoes repli^. 

I le struck at the lady, but strange though it seem. 
His sword only fell' on the rocks and the stream ; 

But the groans from the boat, that ascended amain, 
■Were groans from a bosom in horror and pain. 

'Hiey reached the dark lake, and Ixite lightly away— 
Macgregor is vanished for ever and aye I 


THE ^PAWNBROKER’S SHOP. 

Anonymous. 

Tis Saturday night, and the chill rain and sleet 
Is swept by Ae wind down the long dreary street; 

The lamps in the windows flicker and blink. 

As the wild gale whistles through cranny and chink ; 
But round yon door huddles a shivering crowd 
Of wretches, by pain and by penury bowed; 

And oaths are muttered, and curses drop 

From their lips as they stand by the Pawnbrokers Shop. 

Visages, hardened and seared by sin; 

Faces, bloated and pimpled with gin; 

Crimea with its plunder, by pove^s side; 

Beauty in ruins and broken-down pride. 

Modesty’s cheek crimsoned deeply with shame; 

Youth’s active fopn, age’s fiut-fkiung frame^ 

Have come forth horn Streep lane, alley, ainstop, 
lfeart-sick,,weanr, and worn, at the Pa'wnbroker's Shop. 
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With the rain and the biting wind chilled to the bone. 
Oh I how they gaze upon splendour, and groan! 

Around them—above them—wherever they gaze. 

There were jewds to dazzle and gold to amaze; 

Velvets that tricked^'out some beautiful form; 

Fun, which had shielded frbm winter and storm; 
Crowded with “pledges” from bottom to top. 

Are the chests and the shelves of theC’awnbroker’s Shop. 

There’s a tear in the eye of yon beautiful girl. 

As she parts with a trinket of ruby and pearl; 

Once as red was her lip, and as pure was her brow; 

But there came a destroyer, and what is she now ? 

Lured by liquor she barter^ the gem of her fame, 

And abandoned by virtue, forsaken by shame. 

With no heart to pity, no kind hand to prop. 

She finds her last friend in tife Pawnbroker's Shop. 

The spendthrift, ibr gold that to-morrow will fly; 

The naked, to ejfe out a meagre supply; 

The houseless, to rake up sufficient to keep 

His head from the stones through the season of sleep: 

The robber, his booty to turn into gold; 

The shrinking, the timid, the bashful, the bold 
'Phe penniless drunkard, to get “ one more drop,” 

All seek a resource in the Pawnbroker’s Sho". 

Vi. € 

’Tis a record of ruin—a temple whose stones 

Are cemented with blood, and whose music is groans; 

Its pilgrims are cli.ldren of warrt aad despair; 

Alike grief and guilt to its portals repair; 

Oh! we need not seek fiction for records of woe; 

Such ate written too plainly wherever we go; 

And sad lessons of life may be learned as we stop 
’Neath the three golden balls of a Pawnbroker’s Shop' 


VENICE. 

SsMosi. Roozas. 

Thcm » a gjferious City in the Sea, 

^ The Sea is itf^tfae broad, the narrow streets 
Ebbing and flowing; and the salt {Ka-iheea 
CUngtap,flie aaarwe of hex palace^ 

.No'tnt^ of xMib no fbotst^ W and fro, 

‘ Lead to her gatte The path lies o’er the Sea, 
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Invisible's and from the land we went. 

As to a fluting City—steering,in. 

And gliding up her streets as in a dream. 

So smoothly, silently—by n^y a domt^ 

Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 

'The statues ranged along an azure sky •, 

By many a,pile in more than Eastern prid^ 

Of old tbf’residence of merchant-kings; 

The honts of some, though Time had shatter’d ihenk 
Still glowing with the richest hues of art. 

As though the wealth within them bad run o'er. 

Thitha I came, and in a wondrous Ark 
(That, long before we slipt our cable, rang 
As with the voices of all living things). 

From Padua, where the stars are, night by night. 
Watched from the^op of an old dungeon-tower. 
Whence blood tan once, the tower of Ezzelin— 

Not as he watched them, when he read his fiite 
And shuddered. But of him I thou^t not then. 

Him or his horoscope; for, for from me 

The forms of Gmlt and Fear; tho’ some were there. 

Sitting among us round the cabin-board. 

Some who, like him, had cried, " Spill Mood enough!” 
And could shake long at shadows. They had play^ 
T||pr parts at Padua, and were floating borne. 

Careless and full of mirth; to-morrqw a day 
Not in their Calendar.—^Who in a strain 
To make the hearer fold his arms and sigh. 

Sings, “Caro, Carol”—’Tis the Prima Donna, 

And to her monkey, smiling in hb foce. 

Who, as transport^, cries, “Brava! Ancoral” 

Tis a grave personage, an old macaw. 

Perched on her shoulder.—But who leaps ashore, 

Anif with a shout urges the lagging muW; 

Then climbs a tree ttet overhangs the stream. 

And, like an acorn, drops on deck again 1 
Tis he who speaks not, stirs not, but we laugh; 

That diild of fun and frolic^ Ariecchino. 

And mark their Poet—with what emphasis 
He prompts the young Soubrette, conning hrf parU 
iHer tongue plays' truant and he taps his boa, 

And prompu again; for ever looking loimd 
As if in seardi of subjects for ^i$ wit. 

Hit atiia; and as often whispering 
Things, t^ugh unhcud, not uhimagtnable. 

A.t we leave the river for the sea, 

At len^ a foioe aloft produma "'VeiMlIar’ 

And, js calted forth, site ootfiei. 
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A feWin fear 

Flying away (torn him whose boast it was. 

That the grass grew not where his horse had trcxi. 
Gave birth to Venice. Like the waterfowl. 

They built their nests among the ocean-waves j 
And where.the-sands were'sbifting, as the wind 
Blew from the north or south—where they that came. 
Had to make sure the ground they sfbod upon. 

Rose, like an exhalation &om the deep, 

A vast Metropolis, with glistering spires. 

With theatres, basilicas adonied; 

A scene of light and glory, a dominion. 

That has endured the longest among men. 

And whence the talisman, whereby she rose. 
Towering ? ’Twas found there in the barren sea. 
Want led to Enterprise; an4 for or near. 

Who met not the Venetian f—novr among 
The ^gean Isles, steering from port to port. 

Landing and bartering; now, no stranger ther^ 

In Cairo, or without the eastern gate. 

Ere yet the Cafila came, listening to hear 
Its lidls approaching ftom the Red Sea*coast ; 

Then on the Euxine, and that smaller Sea i 
Of Azoph, in close converse with the Russ, 

And Tartar; on his lovrly deck receiving 
^Pearls front the Persian Gulf, gems from Golcond; 
Eyes brighter yet, that shed the light of love. 

From Gwrgia, from Circassia. Wandering round. 
When in the rich bazaar he raw, displayed. 

Treasures from climes unknown, he rak’d and learnt, 
And, travelliiw slowly upward, drew ere long 
From the well-head, supplying all below; 

Making the Imperil Ci^ of the East, 

Herself, his tributaiyl 

If we turn 

To those black forests, where, through many an age, 
Night without day, no axe the silence i^ke^ 

Or seldom, rave where Rhine or Danube rolled; 
Where o'er the narrow glen a castle hangs, 

>ind, like the wolf that hungered at his door, 

'Fhe baron lived by rapine—there we mee^ 

In warlike guise, the Caravan from Venioe; 

Whdi cn its march, now lost and now beheld, 

K glittgdng file'i^^ trumpet heard, the spout 
^t and recalled) but at a city-gate 
All gaiety, anti looked for ere it comes; 

Winding regard with all that caif^rac^^ 

- Cages, whence eviiy wUd erv of the des^ 
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Jugglers, stage-dancers. Well might Charlemain. 

And his brave peers, each with his visor up. 

On their long lances lean and gaze awhile, 

When the Venetian to their tfta disci’ sed 
The wonders of the East I Well might they then 
Sigh for new conquests 1 

Thus did Venice rise. 

Thus flourish, till the unwelcome tidings came 
That in the Tagus had arrived a fleet 
From India, from the region of the sun. 

Fragrant with spices—tlrat a way was^found, 

A channel openeii, and the golden stream 
Turned to enrich another. Then she felt 
I ler strength departing, yet awhile maintained 
Her state, her splendour j till a tempest shook 
All things most hdd in honour among men. 

All that the giant with the scythe had spared, 

'I'o their foundations, and at once she fell; 

She who had stood yet longer than the last 
Of the Four Kingdoms—^who, as in an ark. 

Had floated down, amid a thousand wrecks, 

Uninjur^, from the Old World to the New, 

From the last glimpse of civilized life—to where 
Light shone again, and with the blaze of noon. 

'ihrough many an age in the mid-sea she dwelt; 

From her retreat calmly contemplatihg 
The changes of the earth, herself unchanged. 

Before her passed, as in an awful dream. 

The mightiest of the mighty. What are tbes^ 

Clothed in their pUrple ? O’er the globe they fling 
Their monstrous shadows; and, while yet we speak. 
Phantom-like, vanish with a dreadful scream I 
What—but the last that styled themselves the Caesars? 
And who in long array (look where they come; 

Their gestures menacing so far and wide) 

Wear the green turban and the heron’s plume 1 
Who—but the Caliph^ followed fast by shapes 
As new and strange—Emperor, and King, and Czai 
And Soldan, each, with a gigantic stride; 

Trampling on all the flourishing works of peace 
^o make his greatness greater, and inscribe 
His name in blood—some, men of steel, steel-clad; 
Others, nor long, alas, the internal. 

In light and gay attire, with brow serene 
Wielding Jove’s thunder, scattering sulphurous fire 
Mingled with^larkness; and among the 
Lo, one by one, passing continually, 

who assume a sway beyond them a]) 
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Men with age, each in a triple crown, 
And in hia tremulous hands grasping the kejrs 
Tlmt can alorte^as he would signify, 

Unlock heaven^ gate. 


LAST DAYS OF HERCULANEUM. 

Eownt AriikasTONi. 

[Author of “The Last Days of Herculaneum ” (l8ai), and “The 
fall ofNinereh*' (tSaS); poems in blank verse.] 

Tbeue was a man, 

A< Roman soldier, for some daring deed 
That trespassed on the layrs, in dungeon low 
Chained down. His was a noble spirit, rough. 

But generous, and brave, and kind. 

He had a son, it was a rosy boy, 

A little hiithful copy of his sire 
In face and gesture. In her pangs she died 
That gave him birth; and ever since, the child 
Had his Other’s solace and his care. .. 

Every sport 

The fether shared and heightened. But at length 
The rigorous law had grasped him,, anri condemned 
To fetters and to darkness. 

The captive’s lot 

He felt in all its bitterness;—ahe walls 
Of his deep dungeon answered many a sigh 
And heart-heaved groan. His tale was known, and touched' 
His gaoler with compassion;—and the boy. 

Thenceforth a frequent visitor, beguiled 
His father’s lingering horns, and brought a balm 
With his loved presence mat in every wound 
l^pt healing. But in this terrific hour 
He was a poisoned arrow in the breast 
Where he bad been a cute. 

With earliest matift 

Of that first dafy^of dkrltness and amake 
He came. ’FhC iron door was doted-^fec dbcm 
Never to opcat ^aprel DfC the nig^L ‘ 

Dragged abrwfy Ifyt ftor did todw .wlte 
■IiBpen£ngo% 't»!i^; • Well tlMfy RearS 
The thtedal eaifh henebifa. 
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And felt its giddf,racking) and the ait 

Grew hot at length and thit^ j but in his straw 

The bojr «as ste^ngt and the fether hoped 

The eanhquake mijdtt pass nor would be titke 

From his sound rest the untering Child, not teti 

The dangers of iheir state. 'On his low couch 

The fettered soldier Sank—and with deep awe 

Listened fearful sounds:—with upturned tye 

To the great gods he breathed a prayer t—then strove 

To calm himself and lose in sle^ a while 

His useless terrors. &it he could not sleep 

His body burned with feverish heat)—bis chains 

Clanked loud, although he moved not; deefPtn earth 

Groaned unimaginable thunderssounds 

Fearful and ominous arose and died 

Like the sad rnoaniftgs of November's vrind 

In the blank midnight. Deepest horror diilled 

His blood that burned before;—cold clammy sweats 

Came o’er him;—then anon a bety thrill 

Shot through his veins. Now on his Couch he shrunk 

And shiSei^ as in fear;—now upright leaped, 

iAs though he heard the battle trutnpet sound, 

And longed to co]ie with death. 

He slept at last, 

A troubled dreamy sleep. Well—had he slept 
Never to waken more 1 His hours are few, 

But terriUe his t^ony. 

Soon the storm 

Burst forth: the lightnings gjaricedthe air 
Shook with the thunders. TTiw awoke;—thw sprung 
Amazed upon their feet. The dungeon glowed 
A moment as in sunshine-t.and was dark 
Again a flood of white flame fills the celt; 

Dying away upon the dazzled eye 
In darkening, quivering tints, as stunning sound 
Dies throbbing, ringing in the ear. Silence, 

And blackest t^kness. With intensest awe 
. The soldier's frame was filled; and many a thsaight 
j}{ strange foreboding hurried through his mind,* 

^ naderneath he felt the fevered earth 
Jarring and liffltig—and the massive walls 
Heard harihily grate and str^n !&-yet knew he not, 
Wiule unditfined and yet to oeme * 
Glanced tbrmigh Ids thoughts; irtiat deep and cnrelns 
Wobikd fete Slid sdreatfygisen. WherajWM d( woe I 
AVherfe wrttmd fedierI isldiyfaofS /AwaalAai 
Hfe aaiAe in tlditr-Hhe cannot tifetmr difeb 

OS 
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Loudly the mbcr called upon.;his child 
No voice replied. Trembling and anxiously 
He searched thdr couch of straw:—^with headlong haste 
Trod round bis stinted limbs, and low bent. 

Groped darkling on the earth:—no child was there. 
Again he called:—again at &rthest stretch 
Of his accursed letters—^tiil the blood o 
Seemed bursting from his ears, and from his eyes 
Fire flashed—he strained with arm extended &r 
And fingers widely spread, greedy to toudi 
Though but his idol’s garment. Useless toil I 
Yet still renewed:—still round and round he goes, 

An ^strains and snatches—and with dreadful cries 
Calls on his boy. Mad frenzy fires him now; 

He plants agairut the wall his feethis chain 
Grasps—tugs with giant strength to force away 
The deep-driven staple s—yells and shrieks with rage. 
And like a desert lion in the snare 
Raging to break his toils—^to and fro bounds. 

But see I the ground is opening:—a blue light 
Mounts, gently waving—noiseless r—thin and cold 
It seems, and like a rainbow tint, not flame; 

But by its lustra on the earth outstretched. 

Behold the lifeless child 1—his dress singed, 

^ nd over his serene face a dark line 
Points out the lightning’s track. 

The father saw— 

And all his fury fled:—a dead calm.' fell 

That instant otthim:—speechless, fixed he stood. 

And with a look that never wandered, gazed 
Intensely on the corse. Those laughing eyes 
Were not yet closed—land round those pouting tips 
The wont^ smile returned. 

Silent and pale 
The fether standsno tear is in his eye: 

'fhe thunders bellow—^but he hears thm tMt: 

The ground lifts like a sea:—he knows it not: 

'Ibie strong walls grind and gape:—the vaulted roof 
Takes shapes like bubbles tossing in the vrind :-r- 
See I he Imksmp and smiles;—for death to him 
Is happiness. 1 ^ could one last embrace 
Be given, 'tweie still a sweeter thing to die. 

It^will be given. Look 1 how the roUii^ ground 
At every svfdl, neaier and still more near 
Movertowards dte fitdter’s ouatret^died arm his blqr^-• 
\>noe he has touchbd his garmettt«-rhow MaeyC' 
Ughtt.» with love—and h^>e-^d anxious' fears I 



Gilderoy. 

Ha I see I he has him now!—he c'asps him lound, 
Kisses his faceputs back the curhng locks 
That shaded his fine browl(»ks in his eyes— 
Grasps in his own those little dmpletMiands— 
Then folds him to his breast, as he was wont 
To lie when sleeping—«md resigned awaits 
Undreaded drath. 

And death came soon and swifi; 

jlnd pangless. 

The huge pile' sunk down’ at once 
Into the opening earth. Walls—arches—roof— 
Anddecp foundation stones—all mingling fell! 


GILDEROY. 

Tkomss Camfbul. 

[Author of “The Pleasures of Hope” and other standard poems. 
Abo of Avetal naval odes, unsurpassed in the English language. Boro 
1777 ! 'l«'l iS-wO 

The last, the final hour is come 
That bears my love from mt; 

I hear the dead-note of the drum, 

I mark the gallows-tree 1 

The bell has toll’d—it shaUs my heart— 

The trumpet speaks thy name; 

Aiul must my Gilderoy depart 
To bear a death of shame ? 

No bosom trembles for thy doom. 

No mourner wipes a tear; 

The gallows’ foot is all thy tomlv 
The sledge is all thy bier I 

Obi GiMetoy, bethought we then 
So soon, so sad, to par^ 

When fint in Soslin’s lovely glen 
Yon triumph’d o’er rn^ h^l 

Yaw locks they jittered to the Aeea, 

Your hunter garb was trim ( 

And gCacefhl was die ribbon gteoio 
'That bound your rrikn^ limbi 
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Ah I Htdc thought I to deplotf 
Those Umbt ia fetter* botu^l 
Or bear, upon'the scaSuld-flpor, 

The m^igb^ hammer soiut^ 

Ye crud, crue!, that combined 
The guiltless to pursue! 

My Gilderoy was ever kind, 

He could not injure you! 

A long adieu 1—jwt where shall fly 
Thy widow all forlorn. 

When every mean and cruel eye 
Regards my woe with scorn? 

Yes, they will mock thy widow’s tears, 

And hate thy orphan bpy 1 
Alas I his infiint bmuty wears 
The form of Gilderoy. 

Then will I seek the dreary mound 
‘ That wraps thy mouldering clay. 

And weep and linger on the ground. 

And sigh my heart away 1 

-^^t'— 

THE MARRIAGE RING. 

^UEMY TaYLO*. 

[Son of a barber who, % ai&rding b» son tb* flest rudiments of « 
learned education, was rewarded by becoming the Ather of a bishop. 
For etoquence Taylor it unnvalled in Epglii^ %cature. Bom 1613 ; 
died 1667 .} 

Lira or death, felicity or g aorrbyr, are in the porter of 

marriage. A woman indeed venturm most, for she hath no sanc¬ 
tuary to retire to firm an evil husband; she must dwell upon her 
poiTow, and hatch «ie eggs which her own folly or infelidty hath 
proijq^j »id she js more under jt, because her tormentor hath a 
warraiit of prerogative, and the woman may cpmplain t^. God aa 
subjects do of tyrapt prippeic hUt otherwi^ ahe hgth no appeal in 
the causes of unkindn^. Apd though thp.mah can rup from many 
hours of his Sadness, ^ hi' must return to it s^n, and when he 
sits among Ua ndgbwnirs, be rmpemhara thb oIjmtiMt that lies in 
.'’.is bosom, and be sigha de^ly. It ia the tmlij^y chance of many 
men, finding magy haqiwveSicqqM th>on tte mpimtaha of sintfle 
.life, they«descend iipa th«‘v«ncy* of marriage to reiirech their 
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trouble^ and therothqr eatet into <i^n, and ai* Ijwind to sokpw 
.by the wrda of a man'a or woroan'a peevUhneiis; and the worn of 
■ the evil is, they are to thank their own follies, for they fell into the 
snare by entering an improper way; Christ and the Church were , 
no ingr^ients in their choice; but as tne Indian women enter into 
lolly for the price of an elephant, and think their crime warran^ble, 
so do men and women ifoange thtar liberty for a rich fortune, and 
show tiremselves to#be less than money, by overvaluing that to all 
the content and wise felicity of their lives; and when they have 
counted the money and their sorrows together, how Willingly would 
they buy, with the loss of all that money, modesty, or sweet nature 
to their relative 1 the odd thousand pounds would gladly be allowed 
in good nature and £iir manners. As very a fool is he that chooses 
for beauty principally; it is an ill band of affections to tie two 
hearts together by a little thread of red and white. And they can 
love no longer but until the next ague comes; and they are fond of 
each other but at the chance bf foncy, or the small-pox, or care, or 
time, or anything that can destroy a pretty dower. 

There is nothing can please a man without love; and if a man b« 
weary of the wise discourses of the apostles, and of the innocency of 
an even and a private fortune, or hates peace or a fruitful year, he 
hath reaped thoins aud thistles from the choicest dowers of para¬ 
dise; foanothing can sweeten felicity itself but love; but when a 
man dwells in love, then the breasts of his wife are as pleasant as the 
droppings upon the hill of Hermon, her eyes are fair as the light of 
heaven, she 18 a fountain sealed, and he can nuench his jjiiist, aifd 
ease his cares, and lay his sorrow down upon her lap, and can retire 
home as to his sanctuary and refectory, and his gardens of sweetness 
and chaste reffeshmenjs.' No man can tell but he that loves his 
children, bow many delicious accents make a man’s heart dance in 
the pretty conversation of those dear pledges; their childishness, 
their stammering, their little angers, their innocence, their imper¬ 
fections, their necessities, are so many little emamttions of joy and 
comfort to him that delights in their persons and society; but 
he that loves not his wife and children, feeds a lioness at home, 
and bfoods a nest of sorrows, and blesung itself cannot make him 
happy 


THE LOSS OK THE “DBAKE,” 

J. H. Jsstx. 

Tniae’s a garden fiill of roses, there’s a cottage by the Dove; 

And the trout Mfeam Ann and feets beneath theitler-hangiog ciaa 
a^^e; 
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Tben^s a seat beneath the tulip tree, the sunbeaiht neva scorch. 
There’s jessamine on those cottage walls, there’s woodbine round the .. 
poi^. 

•A gallant seaman planted thijp—he perished long ago. 

He perished on the ocean wavev but not against the foe. 

He parted with his little ones beneath that tulip tree— 

His boy was by his &ther’s ade, his darling onthis knee; 

"Heaven blerathee^- UttleEmma; night and morning you must 
pray 

To heaven on high, who'll shield thet^ love, when I am far away. 
Nay, weep not I if He wills it, I shall soon be back from sea; 

'fhen how we’ll laugh and romp and dance around the tulip tree 1 

“ Heaven bless thee too, my gallant boy 1 the God who rules the 
main 

Can only tell if you and 1 shall ever mCet again. 

If I perish on the ocean wave, when I am dead and gcnr. 

You’ll be left with little Emma in a heartless world alone. 

Your home must'be her home, my boy, whenever you’re a man. 

You must love her, you must guard her, as a brother only can. 

" There’s no such thing as fear, my boy, to'those who trust on high. 
But to part with all we prize on earth, brings moisture to the eye. 
There’s a grave in Ham churchyard—therms a rose-tree marks the 
grave, 

’Tis thyihother’s gr»e, go pray there when I’m sailing on the 
wave 5 

Think too sometimes of thy fether when thou kneel’st uoon that 
sod. 

How he lived but for his children, for his country, and his God.’’, 

Fkrewdl, fiurewell! thou gallant ship I thy course will soon be o’er. 
There are moarnfhl hearts on hoard thee, there are breaking hearts 
on shore. 

The mother mourned her sailor boy, the maiden mourned hee lovc^ 
And one on deck was musing on a cottage by the Dovc^ 

But bis features were unmov^, as if all Ming lay cong^ed, 

They httle knew how soft a hmt that manly form concealed., 

Bewub bevtue, thoci gallant ship I there’s many a rock ahead, 
Andthe mist is mantling round thee, like a shroud aroundCx dead. 
The listless crew lay idly grouped, and idly flapped the sail, 

|i And the sea bird pierced the vapour with a melancholy wail; 

So hushed the scenes they little deefhcd that danger was gt .lapd. 

Till thqr heshd the distant breakers as they roUni upon & strand. 

‘liie winds were q?nsed, die mist cleared off, tbt mighty tempest tosc^ 
And cheelw were blanched thgt never yet bad paled before tlhgr foes, 
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For the waves that heaved beneath them, bore them headlong t6 the 
rock, 

And face to hice with death they stood, in terror of the shock. 

A crash was heard, the ocean yawned, #ien foamed upon the deck, 
And the gallant Drake dismasted on the ocean lay a wreck. 

On that rock thqdve found a refuge, but the waves that dash its 
side. 

They know must sweep them from it at the flowing of the tide^ 
With the giant crags before them and the boiling surge between; 
There was one alone stood dauntless 'mid the horrors of the scene. 
They watch the waters rising, each with aspect of dismay; 

They looked upon their fearless chief, and terror passed away. 

There’s a gallant seaman battling with the perils of the main. 

They saw the waves o’erWhclm him thrice, but thrice he rose again, 
He bears a rope around him.tfhat may link them to the beach. 

One struggle more, thou valiant man I the shore's within thy reach. 
Now blest be He who rules on high, though some may die to-night. 
There are more will live to brave again the tempest and the fight. 

They gathered round their gallant chief, th^ urged him to descend. 
For they loved him as a fether, and he loved them as a friend. 

Nay, go fe first, my hiithful crew I to love is to obey I 
’Gainst the cutlass or the cannon would I gladly lead the way, 

But I stir nqt hence till all are safe, since (Anger’s in the rear. 
While I live I claim obedience I if I die I ask«a tear. 

With a smile to cheer the timid, and a hand to help the weak. 
There was firmness in^is accents, there was hope upon his check. 
A hundred men are sani on shore, but one is left behind : 

There’s a shriek is mingling wildly with the wailings of the wind. 
The rope has snapped 1 Almighty Godt the noble and the brave 
Is left ^one to perish at the flowing of the wave I 

'Midst the foaming of the breakers and the howling of the sform j 
'MidsPthe crashing of the timbers stood that solitary form. 

He thought upon his distant home, then raised his look on high, 
.And thought upon another home—a home beyond the sky; 
Subiimer than the elements, his spirit was at rest. 

And calm as if his litde one was rrestling on bis breast. 

hi agon^lhey watched him as each fetture grew elat^ 

As With fold^ arms and fearless mien he w^ted for bis flite. 

Now seen^above the breakers, and now Hidden by the spray. 

As stealmi^ but study heav^ the ocean to its preys * 

A fiercer wave rolled onward, with the wild gust on its wake^ 

' And Ufdess on the bilipws lay the Captain of the Piakf I 
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EXCELSIOR. 

H. W. LoNGnuow. 

0 

[A celebrated American poet, autho; of “Evangeline,” tec. Bora 
1807 i ttiU living.] 

Thc shades of night were felling %st> 

As through an Alpine village pass’d 
A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device. 

Excelsior 1 

His brow was sad; his eye ^neath. 

Flash’d like a Falchion from^its sheath. 

And like a silvelr clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 

Excelsior! 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of hou^old fires gleam warm and bright; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone. 

And from his Hps escaped a groan, 

Ef cclsior! 

“ Try not the Pass 1” the old man said ts 
“ Dark lowers the tempest overhead. 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide 1” 

And loud that clarion voice replied. 

Excelsior! ■ • 

“O stay,” the maiden said, "and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast!” 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye. 

But still he answer'd with a sigh. 

Excelsior 1 

" Beware the pine-tree’s wither’d branch I 
Beware the avrful avalanche!” 

This was the peasant’s last Good-night, 

A voice replied fer up. the height. 

Excelsior! 

At break oFday, as heavenward 
The ;Hoot monks of Saint Bernard 
Utter'd the oit-repeated ptayor, 
voice cried through tbo ttg rtled air, 

Exoeiaiorl 
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The Jitatghter of Meath. 

A bjr th« fiuthful boatid 

H^^bvkried in the enow w» found. 
Still guDping in his hand of ice. 
That banner with the stnfige diwice^ 
Excelsior I ^ 

'Piere in the twilight cold arid gray, 
Ufelcsybwt beautiful he lay; 

And from the sky, serene ai^ for, 

A vo.ice'fell, l>ko a falling star, 
Excelsior t 


THE DAUGHTER QF MEATH. 

Thomas Haynes Baylv. 

Turossivs, the chief of a turbulent band. 

Came over from Norway and conquer’d the land: 
Rebellion had smooth’d the invader’s career. 

The natives shrank hrom him, in hate, or iit fear; 
'Wftle Erin’s proud spirit seem’d slumb’ring in peace. 
In secret it panted for death—or release. 

The tumult of battle was hush’d for awhile,— 
Turgesius was monarch of Erin’s feir islei 
The sword of the conqueror slept in its sheath. 

His triumphs vvcfe honour’d with trophy and wreath ; 
The princes of Erin.despair’d of relief. 

And knelt to the lawless Norwegian chief. 

His heart knew the charm of a woman’s sweet smile. 
But n^er till he came to this lieautiful isle. 

Did he know with what mild, yet resistless control. 
That sweet smile can conquer a conqueror’s soul: 

And oh I ’mid the sw^t smiles most sure to enthral. 
He soon ttiet with one—he thought sweetest of all. 

'Che bttffe Prince of Meath had a daughter as foir* 
df he pearls of Loch Neagh which encircled her hair i 
Tbe ^nmt beheld her, and cried, " She shall come 
'To rcigp Ifo tw qoeen of piy gay t^ountain home j 
Ere gimwt b<hptOffotr ^tb crimson’d the sea, 
Mefat mlttb antd forth thy young daughter to me I" 

j^hafo ifobaed thd Prince—too indignant t«meak, 
Hrn’d » Utirty lb hia gl^2o-^ hfo ch^i 
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But quickly that harried expression was gone. 

And calm was his manner, and mild was his tone. 

He answered—" Eire sunset hath crimson’d the sea, 
' 1 ‘o-morrow—I’ll seilSl my young daughter to thee.” 

“ At sunset to-morrow your'palace forsake, 

With twenty young chiefs seek the isle on yon lakei 
And there in its coolest and plealantestt^hades. 

My child shall await you with twenty £ur maids; 

Yes—bright as my armour the damsels shall 
I send with my daughter, Turgesius, to thee.” 

Turgesius return’d to bis palace; to him 

The sports of that evening seem’d languid and dim} 

And uxiiously long was the darkness of night, 

And slowly the morning unfolded its light; 

The sun seem’d to linger—asif it would be 
An age ere his setting would crimson the sea. 

At length came the moment—the King and his band 
With rapture push’d out their light boat from the li^ad} 
And bright shone the gems on thdr armour, and bright 
Flash’d thdr fast-moving oars in the setting sun’8()ight; 
And long ere they landed, they saw through the trees 
The maidens’ white garments that waved in the breeze. 
* ' ■ 

More strong fli the lake was the dash of each oar. 

More swift the gay vessel flew on to the shore; 

Its keel touch’d the pebbles—but over the surf 
The youths in a moment had leap’d to the tur^ 

And rushed to a shady retreat in the wood. 

Where many vdled forms mute and motionless stood. 

" Say, which is Melachlin’s fiur daughter ? away 
With these vdU,” cried Turgesius, “ no longer delay; 
Kedstance is vain, we will quickly behold 
Which robe hides the lovdiest fan in its fold; * 

These douds shall no longer o’ershadow our bliss, 

Let each seize a vdl—and my trophy be thtt!” 

He seized & white vdl, and before hipa appear’d 
No fearful weak girl—^but a foe to be feardi * 

A youth—who sprang forth from his female disguiss; 
Like lighming tl^ flashes from calm summer akies'i 
H!a ba^ grasp’d a weapon, and wild was ^ joy 
That shone in the glance of the warrior boy. 

^nd/;^er e^ white robe a yout^ was coneesP^ 

Wh bis opponent with sword and with slflm 
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Turgeslus was slaiji—and the maidens wew blest 
Melachlin’s &ir daughter more blithe than the rest; 
And ere the last sunbeam had ytmson’d the sea. 
Th^ bailed the bojr-victora—and Erin was heel 


THE SUICIDE. 

RsT. OzORCS CtABSI. 

_ [Author of “ Talcs of the Hall,” &c. A poet whose “ihoit and 
simple annals of the poor ” exhibited an accurate knowledge of human 
nature, but who too often showed only its dark side. Bora i ypa; 
died 1832.] 

She left her infant oft the Sunday morn— 

A creature doom’d to sin—^in sorrow bom j 
She came not home to share our humble meal, 

Her &ther thinking what his child might feel 
From his hard sentence. Still she came not home. 

The night grew dark, and yet she was not come; 

^e east wind roar’d, the sea returned the sound. 

And the rain fell, as if the world were di jwn’d; 

There were no lights without, and ray goodman 
To ftndness frightened—with a groan began 
To talk of Ruth and pray—and then*he took 
The Bible down, and read the holy book: 

For he had le^piing, and when that was done 
He sat in sileiMX.—Whither could we ran. 

He said—and then rush’d frightened from the door. 

For we could bear our own conceits no more. 

We call’d our neighbours—there she had not been: 

We met some wanderers—<Surs they had not seen: 

We hurried o’er the beach, both north and south. 

Then joined and hurried to our haven’s mouth. 

Where rush’d the falling waters wildly out; 

1 scanoely heard the goodman’s fearful shout. 

Who MW a something on the billow’s side. 

And heaven have mercy on our sins, he aied, 
ft is my chiH—and to the present hour 
So he bdfeves that spirits have the power. 

And she was gone—the waters aride and deep 
BdTd o’er her body as she lay asleep. 

She heard no mote the angry waves and wind, 
heard luynore the tbreat’ninghof tt^kind; 

|WraM In data weeds, the reftise oT^ toftA, 

To w bard todt was borne her oomelr fq;ia 
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But oh I whst storm was in that mind I what strife. 
That could compel her to bijr down her lifel 
For she {Was seen(|within the sea to wade 
By one at a distance^ when she first had pray’d i 

Then to a rock within the hither shoa). 

Softly, and with a fearful step she stole 1 
Then, when she gain’d it, on the top she stood 
A moment still—and dropp’d into the flood I 


ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

Pateick HeiraY. 

[Henry was an American patriot, who distinguished himself by 
speeches np^ng Great Britain, at the breaking out of the revolu* 
tionaty war.] 

MnT PaEsiDEKT,—It is natural to man to indulge in the illusions 
of hope; we are apt to ^t our trit agunst a painful truth, and 
listen to the song of that syren till she transforms us^pnto b^ts. 
Is this the part (ri wise men engaged in a great and arduous struggle 
for liberty? Are we disposed to be of the number of those who, 
cjres, see not{i and having ears, hear no^ the'hii^ which so 
nearly concern our temporal sidvation? For my part, whatever 
anguish of spirit it may cos^ I am willing to know the whole truth; 
to know the worst, and to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp, hr which my feek are guided; and that is 
the lamp of eaperience. I know of no way of joking of the future 
but byWhe past. And judging by the past, I wish to know what 
there has b^ in the conduct of the British'ministry for the last ten 
years to justify those hopes With which gentlemen lave been pleased 
to solace themselves and the house? Is it tiiat insidious smile with 
which our petition has been lately received ? Trust it i.ot, sir, it 
will pmve a snare to your feet; sufTer not youiselvef tube betrayed 
with a kiss. Ask yourselves how this gradoua recwtion of our peti¬ 
tion oemports w’'h those warlike preparations WhioB cover pur waters 
and darken our )and. Ate fleets and armies neoesaery to a work of 
love and reconciliation ? Have we shown oiwdves so unwilling to be 
recondled, that force must be called in to win back our ll^? Letus 
not deceive ourselves, sin These are the implementa of war and 
subjugation, the last at^tehttfes to WhicbkhmKSM^, larit gentle¬ 
men, rir,''wi>at means this martial ati^r, if be not to 

force us to sUbrnlsSidn? CUi gentletnen aatilfn Iny^ii^pctltible 
motive fbr it/t H^pSteat BrHiin tofy WbfMiev the 

world,‘’m fbr si <hla hccumulation «f «Mea alplM^^ No; 
sir.ebe k^looue. Iter wre nfeantfoa tie i tiM’^WWineant for 
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no other. Th^ are sent oter to bind and rivet upon us tboMehalni 
which the British ministry have been so long forging. Add what 
have we to oppose to them? Shall wf try argument? Sr, vrehav^ 
been trying that for the last ten years. Have we anything new to 
ofier.upon the subject? Noddng. .We have held it up in every 
light of which it is capable; but it has been all in vain. Stall we 
resort to entreaty jod humble supplication ? What terms shall we 
find which have not been already exhausted ? Let us not, I beseech 
you, sir, deceive ourselves longer. Sir, we have done eve^thing 
that c6uld be done to avert the storm which is now coming or'. 
We hare petitioned, we have remonstrated, we have supplicated, we 
have prostrated ourselves before the throne, and implor^ its inter¬ 
position to arrest the IJinmnical hands of the ministry and parlia¬ 
ment. Our petitions have been slighted, our remonstrances have 
produced additional violence and insult, our supplications have been 
disregarded, and we have befn spumed with contempt from the foot 
of the throne. In vain, after th^ things, may we indulge the fond 
hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any room for 
hope. If we wish to be free, if We wish to preserve inviolate those 
inestimable privileges for udiich we have been so long contending, 
if we mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which we 
have been so long engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon until the glorious object of our contest shall be 
obtained, we most fight—I repeat it, sir, we must fight I An 
appeal to aflns, and to the God of hosts, is ^11 that is left fv'—-- 
They tell us, sir, that we are weak—unable to cope with so 
formidable an adversary. But when shall we be stronger ? Will it be 
the next week, or threat year ? Will it be when we are totally dis¬ 
armed, and when a British guard shali be stationed in every house? 
Shall we gather strength by irresolution and inaction ? Shall we 
acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying supinely on our 
backs, and hugging the delusive phantom of hope until our erremies 
shall have bound us hand and fbbt? Sir, we arc not weak, if we 
make a proper use of those means which the God of nature hath 
plac£l in our power. Three millioiu of people, armed in the holy 
cause of liberty, and in such a country as that which wc possess, are 
invincible by any force whidi our enemy can send against us. 
Besides, sir. We stall not fight our battles alone. There is a ju-st 
God who presides over the destinies of nations, and wfoo will raise 
up frignds to fight our battles for us. The battle. Sir, is not to tlip 
strong altme; it is to the mutant, the active; the brave. Beside^ 
sir, w» have no ebction. If we were base enough to desire it, it it 
now too.late to rttlre from tire contst: there b no retreat, but in 
submlsAwniid slavwy; Our diains are ftitged; theirlianking may 
bn'besiid to the pmot of Boston; the war b inevitably andalgt 
it«(niey'In})ettn;4d>'--4et it combi ItAiiitofosir,to.extenuate 
tiKinmK. Genltoiiito may cry deai^ pebcelVut ihere b no 
penoel flieww b naadEhr betonil llie nest^niE mat twe^s 
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from the north will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms! 
Our brethren are already in the field! why stand we here idle?'' 
■What is it that ^gentlemen wish ? What would they have ? ' Is li te 
so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what pourse 
others may take; but as for me—give me liberty, or give me dcatlt I 


SWEET MARY. 

Thi Rtv. J. Wolfe. 

[An Iiish divine. Born 179'. 1 died 1823.] 

If I had thought thou couldst have died, 

I might not weep for thee; 

But I forgot, when by thy side. 

That thou couldst mortal be: 

It never through my mind had pass’d. 
The time would e’er be o’er. 

That I on thee should look my last, 

And thou shouldst smile no more! 

And still upon thy &ce I look. 

And think ’twill smile again; 

And still the thought I will not brook. 
That I must look in vain I 
But when I speak, thou dost not say 
What thou ne’er leffst unsaid. 

And now I feel, as well I may. 

Sweet Mary 1 thou art dead I 

If thou wouldst stay even as thou art, 

All cold, and'atl serene, 

I still might press thy silent heart, 

' And where thy smiles have been! 
While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have. 
Thou seemest still mine own. 

But there I lay thee in thy giavo— 

And I am now alone 1 

I do not think, where’er thou ar^ 

Thou bast forgotten me; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this health 
In linking too of thee 1 
Yet there was round thee such a dmak ‘ 
0{ light ne’er seen bdbrtL 
« foncy never could have own. 

And never can lestoiel ' 



ADAM’S MORNING HYMN. 

John Mutch. 

[The immortal author of "Paradiie Loat” Born ihoS: died 

1674.1 

'IThese are thy glorious srotka, Parent tr^iiod. 

Almighty I ’niine this univer^ frames 

Thus wondrous fitir; Thyself how wondrous then 

Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heavens 

To us invisible^ or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works} yet these declare 

Thy goodness bqJiWB thought, and power divine. 

Sp<9k, ye who but can tell, ye sons of light— 

Angels; for ye behold him, and with songs. 

And choral symphonies; day without night. 

Circle his throne rejoicing; ye in heaven. 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 

Fairest of stars, last in tlie train of night. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn. 

Sum pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere. 

While day ariseth, that sweet hour of pripie. 

Thou eun, of this great world both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course; both when thou climb'st. 

And when high noon hast gain’d, and when thou fall’sc. 
Moon, that now fheet’st the orient sun, now fl/st. 

With the fix’d stars, fix’d in their orb that flie^ 

And ye five other wandering fires, that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness ^I’d up light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of Namre’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle; multiform; and mix 
And nourish alt things; let your ceaseless change 
Wuy to our great M^er stiU new praise. 

Ve mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

TilPthe sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 

In honour to the grid’s Great Author, rise; 

Whether to dbflc^nth clouds the uiftofoured sky. 

Or wet the thirty earft with fidling sboweta, 

BWng or fidling still advance his praise. 

Hit praise ye win^ thatfirom four quartets Wqw, 
Btes^s^orkrudiand wavevodr toi>s.t«iHi^ 
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With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow. 
Melodious murmu^ (varbling tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls s Ye birdi 
That singing up to heaven.gate ascend. 

Bear on your wings and in your notes h>s praise. 
Ye that in waters glides and ye that wall^ 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witness if I be silent, mom of even. 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade. 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail, universal Lord t M bounteous still. 

To give us only good; and if the fflfeht 
Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal’d. 
Disperse it, as now light dispeb the dark. 


SLAVERY, 

Jamxs MoNTGOMear, 

Author of “The V/orW before the Flood " and oth'« poems, and 
naiiy in.«utiful hymns.. Bom 1771; died 1854.] 

’Twas night:—his babes around him lay at rest, 

Thdr mother slumber’d on their father’s tueast: 

A yell of murder rang around their t^j 
They woke; their cottage blazed; the srictifits Red ] 

For* sprang the ambush’d ruffians on their ptey. 

They caught, they bound, they drove them hr awayt 
The white man Imught-ffiem at the mart of blood 1 
In pestilential barks they cross'd the flood j 
Then were the wretched ones asunder tom 
To distant isles, to separate bondage borne. 

Denied, though sought wi* tears, the sad relirf 
That misery loves,—the fellowship of griet 
(tves there a savage ruder than the slave? 

—Cruel as death, insatiate as die grave. 

False as the win* that found his vessel bkw, 

Remorseless at the ^f that yawns C,MoW, 

Is he who toils npdh the wafting^lfeoa. 

A Christian brcd^ in the trade ^ bloedt 
Boisterous in speech, in acdoit pnmiqrt ahd hti|i 
He buys,the —^he steidig he kills^ fbf 

At no' n, when sky sfhd oce^ aflm and oear, 

Bei^ reund his bark one blue unbroken spberei 
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When dancing dolphins sparkle through the biin^ 

And sunbeam circles o'er the water shine | 

He sees no beauty in the heareniierenev 
No soul enchanting sweetness in the scenei 
But darkly scowling at the glorious day. 

Curses the winds that Ibiter on theit way. 

When swollen with hurricanes the billowi tise^ 

To meet tbe^htning midway from the skies;.. 

When from the unburthen’d bold His shrieking slaves 
Are cast, at midnight, to the hungry waves; 

Not for his victims strangled in the deeps. 

Not for his crimes the harden’d pirate weeps. 

But grimly smiiingr when the storm is o'er. 

Counts bis sufe gsuns, and hurries back for more. 

- 

EVIL EFFECTS OF SUPPRESSING INQUIRY. 

John Milton. 

Behold, now, this vast dty,* a dty of refuge the mansion-house 
of libert^jjencompassed and surrounited with God’s protection; the 
shop of war hath not there mote anvils and hammers working to 
foshion out the plates and instruments of armed justice in defence 
of beleagucrmi truth, than there be pens and heads there sittioj by 
thdr studious lamps, musing, searching, Avolving new notions 
and ideas wherewith to present, as with their homage and thdr 
fealty, the approaching reformation; others, as fost reading, tryin| all 
things, assenting to thl force of reason and convincement. This is 
a lively'and chceHul presagd of our happy success and victory. For 
as in a body when the blo^ is (resh, the spirits pure and vigorous, 
sot only to vita], but to rational faculties, and those in the acutest 
and the pertest operations of wit and subtlety, it aigues in what 
good plight and constitution the body is; so, when the cheerfulness 
of th# people is so sprightly up as that it has not only wherewith to 
guard well iu o#n freedom and safoty^ but to spar^ and to bestow 
upon the solidest and sublimest points of controversy and new in> 
ventiqp, it betokens us not deaerated, nor drooping to a fotal 
decay, by casting off tiie old and wrinkled skin of emruption, to 
outfive these pang^ and wax young again, entaing the glorious 
drays dT'tnuh and prosoeiuus virtue, Beitin^ to become great and 
honourable in tiieile latRr ages. Mtihinkt I see tn ray nUii a vM» 
and puissant natim^mnng herself lile a strong man effieT tUtp, 
and ikaldng her itmtaeune lacks i methinkt / tee herads ah eagU, 
meaUngf •mXhhi youth, asid UndUng her-undmltd tgagf 

London.' 

f /mbnng, ttuKis, casting oil old sad foaUMn^ 
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the juU mid-day Itam } purging and unsealing her Umg-abuseS 
light at the fountain itself <f hegvenly radiance} while ,the whole 
jutise rf timorous and flockit^ liirds,wi(h those also IhatUnie tla 
twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, and, in their 
envious gabble, would prognosticate a year (jf sects and schisms. 

What should ye do, then? Should ye suppress all ftis floVeiy 
«op of knowledge and new light ^rang up, and vet springing daily, 
in this dty ? Shoold ye set an oligarchy of twemy engrossers* over 
it, to bring a &mine upon our minds again, whffl we shall know 
nothing but what is measured to us by their bushel ? Believe it. 
Lords and Cominons, they who counsd ye to such a suppressing, 
do as goal as bid ye suppress yourselves; and I will soon show 
how. If it be desired to know the immediate cause of all this free 
writing and free speaking, there cannot be assigned a truer than 
^r own mild, and fre^ and humane government; it is the liberty. 
Lords and Commons, which yonr ownsvalotous and happy counsels 
have purchased us; liberty, which is the nurse of ail great wits,— 
this is that which hath raribed and enlightened our spirits, like the 
influence of heaven; this is that which hath enfranchised, enlarged, 
and lifted up bur apprehensions degrees above themsdves. Ye 
cannot make us now less capable; less knowing, less eagerly pur> 
suing of the truth, nnl^ ye first make yourselves, that ma^e us so, 
less the lovers, less the founders, of our true liberQr. We grow 
ignorant again, brutish, formal, and slavish, as ye found us ; but 
yotartbcn, must first become that which you cannot btj oppressive, 
arbitrary, and tyrannous, as they were from whom ye have freed 
us. That our hearts are now more capadous, our thoughts more 
erected to the search and espectation of greatest and exaaest things, 
it the issue of your own virtue propagate in Us; ye cannot suppress 
that, unless ye reinforce an abrogated and merciless law, that frithers 
may dispatch at will their own children; and who shall then stick 
closest to ye and exdte others? Not he who takes up arms for 
coat and conduct, and his four nobles of Dariegelt.* Although 1 
dispraise not the defence of just immuiddes, yet 1 love my peace 
better, if that were all. Cfive me the liberty to know, to utter, and 
to argue freely, according Utumseienee, above all Ittertire. 


drat their p&ce may be supplied with new and tutinjured ones. This 
refers to the conduct of the people in rtrecting old optnfoitt and 
abolishing dd insdtutiont, and replacing thetncby oduas. 

* MonrmliserSi 

+ The bcnegelt was a tax levied by King e^tfltcd to defray the 
itvpense of reusring the invasions of tbeDanes^or twpurchaM pmk by 
ap Ignominious ^^utc i it was abplished fay St^hen; 
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CASSIUS INSTIGATING BRUTUS TO OPPOSE C^AR. 

SKAnnAii|> 

Honobr is the suUect of my story t 
I cannot tell what you and otlw men 
Think of this life, but for my single sel( 

I’d ratheunot bt^ as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was born fiee as Ct^. So were you. 

We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he. 

For once upon a raw and gusty day. 

Hie troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 

Caesar says to me^ “ Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point ?” Upon the word. 

Accoutred as I was, I plungfd in. 

And bade him follow; so indeed he did. 

The.torrent roar’d, and we did buflet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside. 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
iBut ere we could arrive the point propos’d, 

Caesar cry'd "Help me, Cassius, or I sink." 

T^ as iSneas, our great ancestor. 

Did from the flames of Troy upon Jiis shoulders 
The old Anchises bear, so, from the waves of Tibet 
Did I the tired Caesar: and this man 
Is now becogie a god, and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend bis body 
If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake: 'tis true; this god did shake j 
His coward lips did from thrir colour fly, 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 

Did lose its lustre; I did hepbim groan: 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Muk him, and write his speeches in thar books, 

Alas 1 it cry’d, “ Give me some drink, TitiniUI 
As a side (pri.. Ve rods I it doth amaze me; 

A man of suoK a teeble temuer should 
So get.tfae tipt of Uie majestic, world. 

And bw naim aione 1 

Why.«un, he doth bestride the naAuw world 
Tike adCmossi^ and we sorry dwarfe 
Wdk undeisbis huge legs, apd peep andbr, 
t To find oursdves di^onouiable graves. 
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M«n ^etima b»ve been nfbitei? of their iatee $ 

The fimlt, dear Brutus^ h not in our stars. 

Bat in ourselTes, t^t m are underlings. 

Bratus and Ceesart’ l^at should be in that Caesar ? 
Why riiould that name be sounded more than yours? 
Write them toother, youii is as &ir a name; 

Sound themi it doth bixame the rhouth as well; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure vith them, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 

Now, in the name of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meats doth this our Caesar feed. 

That he is grown so great I Age, thou art sham’d; 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods! 
When went there by an age, since the Great Flood, 
But it was tam’d with more than one man ! 

When could th^ say, till now, who talk’d of Rome, 
'That her wide v^ls encom^s’d but one man ! 

Oh 1 you and I have heard our fathers say. 

There was a Brutus once, that would have brook’d 
The infernal devil to keep his state in Rome, 

As easily as adcing I 


THE BROTHERS. 
SAMvat Roogas. 


[Author of « The Pleasures of Mempre,’* “ Italy,” Ac. A rich 
London banker. Born 176s; died 1855.] 

In the same hour the breath of life receiving, 

They came together and were beautiful; 

But, as they slumbered in thar mother’s lap, 

How mournful was their beauty I She would sit, a. 

And look and w^^ and look and 4 vcm again; 

For Nature had nsh^f her work achiev& 

Doiying, like a step.dame, to die babes 
Her noUest gifts; denying speech to one 
And to the otherweasdn. 

(Seven years gmw by, seven md j 
Another earner aa fair, and fairer 1 
Add now, how anxiously the mott 
Till reason dawned and ^leech dec 
Rea^^anid speech were his; and doffro'shf (uiHt 
Clad^hg her oaniR in rihdit eeafaefi 
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lot ^ 


On'tlie hill-sid^ where still the cott^e attuub, 

(Tis neas the uppo^ htils in Lauterbrounn; 

For there I sheltered once, their frugal hearth 
Blazing vnth mountiun-pinelwhen I appeared. 

And there, as round they sate, I heard their story,) 

On the hill^ide^ among the cataracts. 

In happy ignorance the children played; 

Alike unconscious, through their cloudless day, 

Of whatftbey had and had not] everywhere 
Gathering rock-flowers; or, with their utmost might 
Loosening the fragment from the precipice. 

And, as it tumbM, listening for the plunge; 

Yet, as by instinct, at the 'customed hour 
Returning; the two eldest, step by step. 

Lifting along, and with the tenderest care. 

Their infent-brother. 

Once the hour was past; 

And, when she sought, she sought and could not And; 
And when she found—^Where was the little one i 
Alas 1 they answered not; yet still she asked. 

Still in her grief forgetting. 

With a scream. 

Such as an eagle sends fortli, when he soars, 

A scream that through the woods scattered dismay. 

The idiot boy looked up into the sky, 

^nd leaped and laughed aloud anj leaped again; 

As if he wished to follow in its flight 

Something just gone—and gone from earth to heaven; 

While he, yhose every gesture, every look 

Went to die heart, for from the heart it came. 

He who nor spoke nor heard, ail things to him. 

Day after day, as silent as the grave,, 

(To him unknown the melody of birds. 

Of waters—and the voice tliat should have soothed 
His infottt-sorrows, singing him to sleep,) 

Fled to her mantle as for ^ge there. 

And, as at once o’ercome ^h fear and grief. 

Covered his hear! and wept. A dreadful thought 
Flashed through her brain. " Has not some bird of orer. 
Thirsting to dip his beak in innocent blood- 
It must, it nmst be so I"—And so it was. 

There ynm an eagle that had long acquired 
Absoluteilray, tire lord of aflomain. 

Slvag^Dblime; nor from the bills alone 
pflhtj^ large tribute, but from every vale; 

Mapng thp ewe, when^er he dragnedgo stoop, 

&>( the lamb. Great'was the recon. ncnsca 
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Aasured to him who laid the tyrant lowj 
And near his nest, in that eventful hour. 

Calmly and patientW, a hunter stood, 

A hunter, as it chanced, of old renown. 

And, as it chanced, tbdr &ther. 

In the south 

A speck appeared, enlarging; and ere long. 

As on his journey to the golden sun. 

Upward he came, ascending through the clouds. 

That, like a dark and troubled sea, obscured 
The world beneath.—" But what is in his grasp f 
Ha I ’tis a child—and may it not be oufs? 

I dare not,'cannot ; and yet why forbear. 

When, if it lives, a cruel ^eath aw^ts it ? 

May He, who winged the shaft when Tell stood forth. 
And shot the apple from the youngling’s head. 

Grant me the strength, the eSurage”-As he sooke. 

He aimed, he fired; and at his feet they fell. 

The eagle and the dlild; the child unhurt; 

Though, such the grasp, not even in death relinquished. 


FORGIVENESS. 

ANaNVMOUS. 

A SOLDIIR, vthose regiment lay in a garrison town in England, was 
about to be brought l^re his commanding officer for some oSence. 
He was an old offender, and had been often pdnished. ** Bere he is 
again," (said the officer, on his name being mentioned) " Bogging 
-disgrace—solitary confinement—everything—has been tried with 
him.” Whereupon (he sergeant stepp^ forward, and apologizing 
for the liberty he took, said, “ There is one thing which has never 
been done*with him yet, sir.” “ What is that f’ said the officer. 
“Well, sir,” said the sergeant, "he has never been forgiVen.” 
“ Forgiven I” excUumed the diolonel, surprised at the suggestion. 
He fleeted for a few minutes, ortoed the culprit to he brought 
in, and asked him what he had to say to the ch^el " Nothing, 
«r," was Ids rq>ly, "only, I am soriy for what I have done.” 
Turning a kind and piriful look on the man, who expected qpthing 
else than that his punishment would be inermsed with the lepedtion 
of his (dfimee, the colonel addressed him, ^ng, "Well, we have 
tried everything with you, 'and now we areS^solved, to—forgive 
you!” The* soldier was struck dumb with amazement 1 The 
mn started in his eyes, and be wept like a cbild,^e was humbled 
^ the dtist; and tanking his officer, he reri{ed.-^o be the old, 
i^actpiyM incoiripble man 1 ' No I from that dqr forwatdahe was 
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t new man. He‘who told ui the acoiy had him for yean under 
his eyt, and a better conducted man never wore the Queen’s 
‘coiours. In him kindness bent one ^om harshness could not 
break. The man was conquered by men^. and melted by love. 

Have you to do with one with wtom you have tritil eveiy kind of 
punisl^ment in vain t The next time jou are going to strike the 
blow, stay your hand, and say, *' Welb 1 have tri^ eveiything with 
you; now I have njoived to forgive you.” Who knows but you 
also may touch the &ret diord of that heart, and find the eaquisite 
iincs of the Poet true t— 

Each block of marble in the mine 
Conceals the Hiphian Queen t 
Apollo robed in lijAt divine. 

And Pallas, themene:— 

It only needs the ioffy thought. 

To give the glories birth; 

And lo I by skilful fingers wrought, 

They captivate the earth I 

So—in the hardest human heart. 

One little welt appears, 

A fountain in some hidden part. 

Brimful of gentle tears: 
it only needs the mas^r touch 
Of love’s or pity’s hand; 

And lo I the rock with water barsis, 

And gushes o’er the land. 


ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

Thomas Gray. 

[AutiSor of " The Bard ” and a few odea allowed to be unsurpassed 
in the hartrionioia flow of their measure and finished diction. Was 
professor of modern history at Cambridge. Born 1716; died 1771.] 

Ths curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 

lowing herd wads slowly o’er the lea; 

'Tbe ploughttran hoAeward plods his weary way. 

And leaves the njm —to darkness^and t6 me.. 

Now fedes the^immering landscape on the sight 
And all a solemn stillness holds. 

Save wher^he b«tle wheels his droning fligfet, 

Antf drowsy tinJtungs lull tbe disfent folds; 
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Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower,, 
ilie moping owl does to the moon compuin 
Of soch, as wandering near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient switaty reign. 

Beneath these rugged elms, t{rat yew-tree’s shades 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap» 
Each in his narrow ceil for ever hdd. 

The rude fbte&thers of the hamlet sleeps 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed j 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn. 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

O, climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their ucfcle yield; 

Their furrow ofr the stubborn glete has broke; 

How jocund did they drive their team a-field I 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke^ 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure. 

Nor grandeur near, with a disdainful smile. 

The short and simple '*inals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of fewer. 

And all that beauty, all that w^th e’er gave, 

Await, alike, the inevitable hour t 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 

If memory o’er their tombs no trophies raise, 

Wher^ through the long-drawn aide and fretted vault. 
The p^ing anthem swells the note of praise. 

C^jn storied urn, or animated bust. 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

Can honour’s voice prqvoke the sl&t dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ea^f death ? 

Perhaps, in this n^lected spot, is hfid^ 

Some heart once pregnant with oelestiaaiire | 

Hands, the rod of empire frti^t hawawav’d. 

Or w^’a to ecst»y>{he living lyif: 
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But knowV: 4 gP to tiidr ^es her ample pagb 
Rich with the spoils of time^ ne'er utu#; 

Chill penury repress’d their nobk. rage. 

And hoze the ^nial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of piuest ray serene, 

The dark un&thom’d caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

And waste ift sweetness on the desert ^r. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton, here may rest. 

Some Cromwell, guiltless pf his countiTs blood. 

Th’ applause of listening senates to command. 

The threats of pain ai;^ tuin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 

And read their bistoiy in a nation’s eyes. 

Their lot forbade: nor drcumscrib’d alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined: 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide; 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous ;ihame; 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride. 

With incense kindled at the muse’s flame. 

Fhr from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray; 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones, from insult to pmtect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 

With uhcouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’c^ 
Implores the passing fibute of a sigh. 

Tbdr name, their years, spelt by tb’ unletter’d nifue 
’The place M fenu and eulogy supply; 

And many a text around she strews. 

That team tbefrostic moralists m die. 
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On some fond breast the parting soul relids. 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires 1 
Even mm the tomb ^e voice of Nature/xies^ 

Even in our ashes live their wonted Brcs. 

For the^ who^ mindful of thi unhonour’d dcK^ 

Dost in these lines thdr artless tale relate, 

If, chance, by lonely contemplation led, ; 

Some kindt^ spirit shall inquire thy bte. 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say— 

“Oft have we seen him, at the peep of ^wn 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away. 

To meet the sun upon the ^land lawn. 

There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontjde would he stretch. 

And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 

Mutt’ring his wayward fancies he would rove; 

Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn. 

Or craz’d with car^ or cross’d in hopeless love. 

One mom I miss’d him on th’ accustom’d hill. 

Along the heath, and near his &vourite tree: 

Another came;°nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he: 

The next, with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow through the ^urch-way path we saw him borno— 
Approach, and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
’Graved on the stone beneath yon aged tbom.” 

THZ XPITAPB. 

Here rests his head, upon the lap of eartli, 

4 . youth to fortune and to fome unknowns 
Fair sdence frown’d not on hia humble birth. 

And Melancholy mark’d him fc- her own- 

Larfl was his bounQr, and his soul siiuxre. 

Heaven did a recompense as largely ^^id. 

He gave to misery all he had—a tea^ ^ 

He gain’d from heaven—(’twas all he\'''dt’dV—• ilieiii 

No fiuther seek his merits to disclqse/ ■ 

Or draw bis Bailties from their dread abo(fi||^ 
tThere they aTike in trpmbling hem repose) 

Tic bosom of his Father and his God. 



THE RAVEN. 

Esoar Allah 1*01. 

[A gicit itid original gcnlna, bat dioipatcd man. Bon at Balri. 
sotc,.U.S.A. i8ll i died,.in a fioipital then, 1849.] 

Omce upon a mldnkhtrirea^, while I pondered, weak and weary. 
Over many a quaintand curious volume of forgotten tore— 

While I nod(M, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping. 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber..door. 

"Tis some visitor," I mutter^, "tapping at my chamber.daor— 
Only this, and nothing more.” 

Ah, distinctly I remember, it wa^in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow,»-vjunly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost Lenore— 
For the tare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore, 
Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—^filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before: 

So that nm, to still the bating of my hart, I stood repating, 

“ Tis some visitor entrating entrance at my chamber^loor,— 
Some late wsitor entrating entrance at my chamber. 4 oori 
This it is, and twtbing more.” 

Presently my soul grew stronger; haitating then iu> longer, 

“ Sir,” said L "or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; 

But the foct isl was na{iping, and so genuy you ame rapping, 

And so fointly you ame tapping, tapping at my cfaamber^loor,— 
That I sarce was sure I heard you”—here 1 opened wide the 
door:— 

Darknas there, and nothing more. 

Deep igto the darknas peering, long I stood there, wonderi:^ fear¬ 
ing. 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no.nmrtal ever dared to dram before; 
But the silence was unbrokenjlnd the stillness gave no token. 

Ami the otdy word flwre spolm was the whispered word‘yxnorel" 
This I whispeted,and an echo murmured back the word *nLenore t” 
Merely this, and iwtbing more. 

Back into the diamber tfhang, all my sod within me buming. 
Soon again I hard a njNing, something louder than before. 

“ Surely,” said % "n^y that it something at my vrindow lattkxt 
Let me sen tbei;, jBat therat it, and this mystc^ explorm— 

Let my beM be#iU a moment; and this mystery (kplorep-. 

"Tia the wim^ and no^ng^more. 
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Open here 1 flang the shatter, When, stith many a flirt and flatten 
In then: stepped a stately Haven, of the saintly days of yore. 

Not the least obeisance mane bn—not a moment stopped or stayf 
he, • 

Hut, with mien of lord or hdy, perehed above my diambci-doot— 
Perked upon a bust o( ftdlas, just above my chamber-door— 
Perched, and stin an^ nothing more. 

Then this ebony Urd beguiling my sad fancy into smiling 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore. 
"Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, “art sure i.c/ 
craven. 

Ghastly, grim, and ancient Haven, wandering from the tugbtiy 
shore— 

Teil me what thy lordly name is on She Night’s Plutonian shore 1 " 
Quoth the Raven, "Nevermore.” 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning, little relevancy bore; ' 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamberjijoor— 
Bird or beast upoii the sculptured bust above his chambet'.door. 
With such name as " Nevermore.” 


But the Haven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke only 
That cine word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 
Nothing further then he uttered; not a feather then he fluttered. 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, "Other firietiils have flown 
before; 

On the morrow He will leave me, as my Hopes have flown before.” 

Then the biid said, “Nevermore.” 


Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 

" Ooubtless,” said I, " what it utters, is its only stock and ston^ 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and follow^ fester tilfeis songs one burden bpre-v* 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 
Of ‘ Never—nevermofe.* ” 


But the Haven stiU beguiling all my sad s^ into smilh^ 

Straight I Wh«led a cuslfloned seat in fiom^f bird; and bust; thil 

di»rl . ^ 

JHiett upon the velvet sinkingbl betook myKlf s^liidd^g 
nncy unto hngy, thinking whait thfe ortuneus ml of yori- 
What ^ giiiili, ungainly, Huofly, sufflt, and ominoui-bicd of yore 
Meant in crooking "Nevermore.” 
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Thus 1 sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 
'To the fowl whose fiety eyes now burn^ into my bosom’s core] 
This, and more, I sat divining, with my'bead at ease reclining 
On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamp-light gloated o’er. 

But whose velvet violet lining wkh the lamp-light gloating o'er 
She shali press, ah, nevermore t 

Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed firom an unseen 
censer 

Swung by Seraphim whose footfidls tinkled on the tufted floor. 

“ Wretch 1 ” I cried, “thy God hath lent thee—by these angels he 
hath sent thee 

Respite—respite and nepenthe fiora thy memories of Lenpre 1 
Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost Lenorc!” 

Quoth the Raven. “ Nevermore." 

" Prophetsaid I, " thing of evil!—prophet still, if bird or devi 
Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here ashore^ 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted— 

On this Home by Horror haunted—tell me truly, I implore— 

Is there—is there balm in Gilead ?—tell me—tell me, I implore!” 

Quoth the Haven, “ Nevermore.’* 

“ Prophet !”«aid I, “ thing of evil!—prophet still, if bird or devil! 
By that Heaven that bends above us,—by that God we both 
adore— 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a saintedmiaiden wliom the angels name Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenorc)” 
Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore." 

“ Be that word out sign of parting, bird or fiend 1 ” I shrieked, up¬ 
starting— • 

“ G<S thee back ihto the tempest, and the Night’s Plutonian shore! 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie t^ mul hath spoken 1 
Leave my loneliness unbrokA l—quit the bust above my door 1 —• 
Tkk( thy beak from out u^h^tt^ and take ti^ form from off my 
door!" 

Quoth the Raven, “Nevermiie.” 

And the Raven, niive^itting, still is sifting stiH h 
On foe pallid bust ^rPallas just above fay chamba-oodr ) 

And bis ej« hav^l foe seeming of a dimoa’s that fodn!am!n(i^ 
And ^ kinfrs-!^t o’a Urn streafoing throws blsshidow oiLfoe 
floor'i 

And nayfrwl from but that shadow that tie^ floadng on! foe 
Shallrbe lifted—Neveri^cl ^ 
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LABOUR. 

TitoHAi Caultuu 

[Auth(Hr of “The History of theJFrench Revolution ” and nurne* 
roue hUtortcal and biographical works. Bom 1795 ; is now (1867) 
Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh.] 

« 

Two men I honour and no third. First, the toil-wom craftsman 
that with earth-made implement laboriously conquers the earth and 
makes her man's. Venerable to me is the hand, hard and coarse; 
wherein notwithstanding lies a cunning Virtue, mdefeasibly royal, as 
of this planet. Venerable, too, is the rugged face all weather tanned, 
besoiled, with his rude intelligence, for it is the fticc of a man living 
man-like. Oh, but the more venerable tor thy rudeness, and even 
because we must pity as well as lovCj thee! Hardly entreated bro- 
ther 1 For us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs 
and fingers so deformed j thou wtrt our conscript on whom the lot 
fell, and fighting our battles wert so marred. For in thee too lay a 
God-created form, but it was not to lie unfolded; encrusted must it 
stand with the thick adhesions and defacements of labour, and thy 
body, like thy soul, was not to know freedom. Yet toil on, toil on • 
Ihnu art in thy duty, be out of it who may; thou toileSit for the 
altogether indispensable daily bread, 

A second man I honour, and still more highly, him who is seen 
toiling for the spintually indispensable—not daily bread, but the 
bread of life. Is not he,.too, in his duty; endeavouring towards 
inward harmony; revealing this by act or by word, through all his 
outward endeavours, be they high or low? Highest of all when his 
outward and his inward endeavours are one: when we can name him 
artist; not earthly craftsman only, but inspired thinker, who with 
heaven-made implement conquers heaven for us 1 If the poor and 
humble toil that we have food, must not the high and glorious toil 
tor him in return that he may “have light, guidance, foeedom, im¬ 
mortality } These two, in all their degrees, I honour; all rise is 
chaff and dust, which let the wind blow whither it listeth. 

Si*«**iV*«* 

There is a perennial nobleness, am even sacredness, in work. 
Were he ever so bemghted, or foigetfiiVhf his high calling, thjie is 
alsnyt hope, in a'man that actually and earnestly works; in idleness 
alone there is perpetual despair. Consider'^ow, even in the mouiest 
torts cd labour, the whole soul of a man ik'fomposed into real har¬ 
mony. He bends himseI4with fiee valour^^^nst bis task; ana 
donoL desire sorrow, remorse^ indignation, impair itself, ^nk 
murmuring & off in their caves. The glow of^teur in him is a 
pis-i^ng fire, wherein all poison it burnt up; arw^ smoke itself 
there is made a br^k and uqssed flame. 

BlMtf ii h^yrBo has fisund Ms vmk} let Mm bk ho other 
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hleasedness; he Ws'a life purpose. Labour is life. From me netn 
of the worker rises the cel^al force, Iveathed into him Almightsr 
God, awakening him to nobleness,*to all knowledge. Hast thc^ 
valuri patiences cour^ openness to light, or readiness to own thy 
mistakes? In wrestling with.the dim brute powers of feet, thou 
siilt-continually learn. For every noble work the posrilniities are 
diffused through immensity, undlscoverable except to feith. 

Man, son of heaven! is there not in thine inmost hesut a spirit 
of active method, giving thee no rest till thou unfold it?$ Complain 
not. Look up, wearied brother. See thy fellow-workniep turvlying 
throueh etemitv. the sacred band of immortals. 


THE BRAVE. 

J. E. CAarENTxa. 

Who are the brave ? the warriors bold 
That slaughter their fellow men for gold 
That risk their lives in the battle fray? 

Daring they are—not brave are they. 

The Hindoo widow mounts the pile. 

And meets her death vnth a plaad smile. 

The veriest coward for death will crave;— 

He who strueeles for bread is the truly brave. 

Who are the brave ? the brave ate they 
Who toil at the loom from day to day; 

Who dig and delve in the opein held 
For the miserly pittance their labour’ll yield; 
The millions who work with hand or head 
For little beyond their daily breati; 

,Ever to want, and never to save, 

The rich man’s skfea are the truly brave. 

Who are die bran? the suSering boM 
That never ofAealth had chance to boss^ 

Yet never hau frillen or turn’d aside 
From the mu of truth, or o^ipnes( piidei 
Bat who r^m the tempter, come wtat majg 
That tl^ lives may be pure as the open day | 
FFbo not a trophy to deck dMir ciitve, 
ThailMnetk.aad Foot are ti(e tnl^ imve. 
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ROLLA’S ADDRESS TO THE PERUVIANS. 

RicRAtif BuNSUcr SpaioAH. 

r Author of “ The School for S^aniAl” and other comediet; was 
%Mj celebrated as an orator, a member of Parliament, and privy 
/ouncillor. Boro I7S<i died i8|6.] 

' 0 

My braw asswatea—partners of my toil, my feelings, and my 
feme!—Can RoUa’s words add vigour to the virpioua energies which 
inspire your hearts?—^Nol yon have }tid|;ed as I Ijave, the foulness 
of the crafty plea by which these bold invaders would delude you. 
Your generous spirit has compared, as mine has, the motives which, 
in a war like this, can animate their minds and ours. They, by a 
strange frenzy ■ driven, fight for power, for plunder, and extended 
rule—we, for our country, our altarj, and our homes. They follow 
an adventurer whom tb^ fear, and obey a power which they hate 
—we serve a monarch whom we love, a God whom we adore. 
■Whene’er they move in anger, desolation tracks their progress! 
whene’er they pause in amiQr, affliction mourns their friendship. 
They boast they come but to improve our state, enlarge our thoughts, 
and free us from the yoke of error 1 —Yes; they will give enlightened 
freedom to our minds; who are themselves the slavey, of passion, 
avarice, and pride 1 —offer us thdr protection:—^yes, such pro¬ 
tection as vulmres give to lambs—covering and devouring them. 
They call upon oe to barter all the good we have inherited and 
proved, for the desperate chance of something better, which they 
promise. Be our plain answer this:—^The throne we honour is the 
people’s choice—the laws we reverence ardour brave fethers’ legacy— 
the feith we follow teaches us to live in bonds of charity with all 
mankind, and die with hopes of bliss bwond the grave. Tell your 
invaders this, and tell them too, we seek no change; and least of 
all such change as they would bring us. 


A GLASS OF ,'iOLD WATER 
O. R &)ve^ 

[^Ite celebrated American tipoperanea leetgier.}.. 

Whim is the liquor lywfalcfe God thdikCtstna] bjfewt for all his 
diUdren ? Not in the simmering sriMj$Y fires choked 

vrith poisonous giHt, and sumuiffled witnS^ afil^^ of sickening 
.odours, and rang corrwfions, d«^ your Fi£^ &"|leaven prepare 
^UretrousoaMoe of Bfe, t^pnfo hiddwai^'i 'Im in the green 
Elatfe vA ifxfef whm tne led dm wandqdC feid the child 
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loves to play; theJc .God brfw it. And down, low down iA -the 
deepest valleys, where the foiiiitidn^ muimur apd the rills sing; and 
high upon the tall mountain top^ wtiele the naked granite glitters 
like gold in the sqnj w%pre the sforn).(4<>ud bro^s, and the 
thundet'.storms crash; and away ike nut oh the aride wild sea, 
where ;the hurricane howU mhkle, and ^he big waves roar; the 
chorus sweeping the match ot" 0 <kI , there he brews it—that 
beverage of lifeyand,healtb*givihg water. And earerywhere it is a 
thing of beau^, gleaming in the ae<r-diup; singing in the^summer 
rain; shining in the ice-gem, till the leaves all seem turned^to living 
jewels; spreading a golden veil over the setting sun; or a white 
gauze around the midnight moon.' 

Sponing in the cataract; sleeping in the glacier; dancing in the 
hail-shower; Sliding its bright snow curtains softly about the 
wintry world; and waving the many-coloured iris, that seraph's 
zone of the sky, whose warp is the lain-drop of earth, whose woof 
is the sunbeam of heaven; ail Siequered over with celestial flowers, 
by the mntic hand of refraction. 

Still always i( is beautiful, that, life-giving water; no poison 
bubbles on its brink; its foam brings not madness and murder; 
no blood stains its liquid glass; pale widows and starving orphans 
weep no burning tears in its dqiths; no drunken shrieking ghost 
from the g«ive curses it in the words of eternal despair; speak on, 
my friends, would you exdiange it for demon’s drink, alcohol 1 


TyE LOST CHILD. 

EbWAso FmeAi.L. 

fAn exceedingly popular and successful dramatic author; has 
written many tongs which have become standard ones in ballad lite¬ 
rature.] 

Ha wandered from bis mother’s side 
Into the deep words, for away,— 

The woods, where Imman monsters hidt^ 

And dea^y aerputs seek their prey. 

And yet th^ nab injured him 
If any crosipt fnis path of flow’ll; 

PqhjfiM an si^ came between— 

W^K^g young unconsfious hours? 

Ftom flower to flower, from tree to tree, 

■ #i^ng atream he ciost 
Into fp lirii^mK crept the lye— ' 

MGbe son went down—flie child was' 

1 1 
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A penriTc p:loom spread all around; 
Bewildeied, and alone, he wept; 

Then sat nirnsdf upon jhe ground. 

And calling for his lather, slept. 

The morning dawn’d all golden bright, 

The buds peep’d forth with fresher bloom; 

The dUid woke up in new ddight,* 

And marreil’d hither had not come. 

Another day, another night. 

In summer quickly how they pass; 

At length, stem hunger’s withering blight 
Prostrates poor Charl^ on the grass. 

With bleeding feet,.md weaiy eyes. 

And sunken chew he looks around. 

Asking for food, helpless he lies— 

Thra dreams of home, in sleep profound. 

His dreams are of his mother’s knee. 

The kitten, and the cotton-reel. 

With feelings lull of love and glee. 

As only little children feel. 

Vain^ they seab him everywhere 
Save the one spot when he is lying. 

While the dark pencil of despair 
Pictures him suffering, starving, dying— 

Dying without a mother’s hand 
To close those little eyes so dear. 

To press those lips so pde and bland. 

Whose last sigh angels only hear. 

'I'he father’s woe, for her supprest^ 

He fain would br/athe the prayer forgot; 

Nerving with coural p false his breast. 

Spewing of hope' felt it not. 

The stars have risen bright again; 

The midnight clock wikea long and Ioiki | 

The moonbeams fall o’er bill and plain. 

Like thl white shadow of a sbn^ 

All search is o’er; tbe-omlnousvNrd 
Shrieks its death-cry to desohOieatts. 

’The forest sleeps: no sounrfis hesud , 

Yet hark 1 What’s that? fatim mrts; 



T%| Lost Child, 

List,” he exclaims, " 1 hear the dog: 

He barks; but cot enrage^’tis iftf. 

Mercy, oh I hig^ Supreme, I beg— 

1 Ira chat he &s found our boy.” 

A cold thrill overcomes the wife. 

She dares not go where he is gone ( 

It is not dfddi, ibis not life; 

That freezes thus her heart to stone. 

Quick from that spell her senses break, 

As, by the magic of a sound 
Sweet as the harps of angels make; 

Her husband's voice; aies " God 1 he’s found.” 

They’ve found him m a sleep like deatl., 

But still not dead: one hmf-hour moi^ 

The tiny streamlet of that breath 
Its span of earth had dimpled o’er. 

They’ve placed him on his fiuiy bed, 

Tiiey've fed him with his liMe spoon, 

A drop of wine, a s(^ of bread. 

The cuckoo clock now tells ’tis noon. 

That homely sound unlocks his eyes; 

He sees his mother standing, by; 

In sweet confiasion of surprise; 

He pushes forth a joyous cry. 

His tender arms twine round her neck. 

His rosy lips to hers are given. 

To what pure bliss the senses wake— 

That wake thus, in a child’s first heaven. 

And now he greets A fiithet’s 
'That smile; thosMooks so dearly known, 

So fill! of love, so iul of grace— 

Ute grown reglmblabce of his own. 

He grasps dw darkly duster irw hair, 
hiiA one b^ht Uttle tear Im fidl, 

Riffaimipg, lib an angel’s prmer, 

poB not come token Charley eattf 


{CtffrtgM — eaurmud.) 
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LORD U^fLlN’S DAUGHTER. 
Tbomam Cam^bAl. 

A CHIEFTAIH, to the Highlands bound. 
Cries, “ BoatM&n, do ttbt t&rtt! . 

And I’ll give thee a _s!l«r pwrid. 

To row us o’er th8 Jsrtjr."*' 

Now, who be ye would cross Ltsdigyltv 
This dark and stormy water ?” 

“ OI I’m the chief Of Ulva’s Isle, 

And this Lord Uliin’s daughter, 

" And fest before her fetber’s men 
Three days We’ve fled together j 
For should he find us in tite glen. 

My blood would stain the heather. 

" His horsemen hard behind us ridt; 

Should they our steps discover. 

Then who would cheer my bonny bridci 
When they have slain her toverf” 

Out spok«the hardy Highland wigh^ 
"I’ll go, my chief—I’m ready; 

It is not for your silver bright. 

But for your tvinsome my: , 

“ And by my vrord 1 the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry; 

So, though the waves kre raging whitt^ 
I’ll row you o’er the ferry.” 

By this the storm grew loud apace. 

The water-wiaith wa^hrieking; 

And in the scowl of hea^ each fkce 
Grew daric as bhey vvewspeaking. 

But still as wilder blew the d^d, 

And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown theglw tode armed mien; 

’Their tiana^ng sounded neater. 

«0 haste thec^ haste t”. die lady cti^ 
"Though.tempests round us gadt^ 
I’ll meet the ra^nog pf.tbntdtie%, 

!Bttt not an angry fother.” 



J'h fassimt, Ii 9 

The Boat has left t itorntf land, 

A stonny sea befbie hei^ 

When ohi too strong Ibr mman hml^ 

The tempesi gatlnrd o’et her. 

And still they row'll amidst the mu 
or waters tot mevaiUng; 

Lord Ullin reach'd that &tal shoi^ 

His 4tath was changed to wiling— 

For sore dismay’d, through storm and shad^ 

His child he did discover I 

One lovely arm the stretch’d for aid, 

And one was round bet lover. 

" Come back! come back 1” he cried in grief— 
"Across this stormy waterj 

And ru forgive Mur Highland chief— 

My daughter!—oh 1 my daughter 1" 

Twas vain!—the loud waves lash’d the shores 
Return or aid preventing:— 

The waters wild went o’er his child— 

And be was left lamenting. 


THE PASSIONS 
WiuuM Coumt. 

[A highly gifted, but unfortunate Engllih Mt, iitteidy neglected In 
his lifedmc, whose odes and eclogues now rank highly. Bora t} 20 } 
died 1756 .] 

When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 

While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The P^ons oft to hear her shell, 

Throng’d around her magic cell. 

Exulting, ttembtog, raging, fointing. 

Post’d beyonwthe muse’s painting. 

By turns th ^jKt the glowing tnind 
Disturbed, dd^hted, raised, reftned: 

Till once, ’tif sai4 when all were ftied, 

Fill’d with fury, rapt, inspired. 

From the supprting myr^ round 
snatch’d her instruments of sound. 

And, as they oft have heard apan 
Sweet lessons of her forceftit ut^ 

for madsiess rakt} the hoa^— 

would prove fait own apietiive power. 
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Hrst, Fear, his band, bis skill to tiy, 

’ Amid the chords bewikier'd laid; 

And back recoil’d, he krCw not why. 
Even at the sound himself had ma^. 


Next, Anger rush'd, his eyes on4ie. 

In lightnings own’d his secret stings. 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre. 

And swept, with hurried hands, the strings. 

With woful measures, wan Despair— 

Low sullen sounds 1—^bis grief beguiled ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air; 

’Twas sad by fits—by starts 'twas wild. 


But thou, O Hope! with eyes so fair. 

What was thy delight^ rnea^irel 
Still it whisper’d promised pleasure; 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail. 

Stiil would her touch the strain prolong; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 

She called on Echo still through all her song. 

And where her sweetest themes she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close; 

And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hair. 
And longer had she sung—^but, with a ftovra. 

Revenge impatfrat rose. 

He threw his blood-stain’d sword in thunder down; 
And with a withering look. 

The war^denouncing trumpet' took. 

And blew a blast so loud and dread. 

Were ne’er prophetic sounds so fiill of Woe: 

And ever and anon he beat 


The doubling drum, with furious heat. 

And though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dqected Hty at his side. 

Her soul-suMuing voice appl^. 

Yet still he kqrt his wild unalteKd mien; 

While each strain’d ball of sight seeinu bursting from his head. 

Thy (.ambers. Jealousy, to nonghr-were fix’d; 

Sad proof of thy distressfiil state I w 
Of difi^ttg themes the veering song was mixed, 

And now, it ooutte^ Love; now, raving, call’d on Hata, 


YHtli qres upraised, u one in^ir^ 
Jhle Mdandioly sat rsliied; 

And from ha ^d se^uest^d seat, « 
la notes by distance made mote swted 
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Yorkk's Dtal^ 

Pour’d through the mdiow horn her pensive loul | 

And, dashing soft, from roclu around. 

Bubbling runnela join’d the sound. 

Through glades aM glooms the mingled measure stole, 
Or o’er some haunted streams, with fond delay— 
Round a holy calm* difiiising. 

Love of peace and lonely musing— 

In hotlovg murmurs died away. 

But oh, how alter’d was its sprightlier torn; I 
When Cheerfulness, n nymph of healthiest hue. 

Her bow across her shoulders flung, 

Il;r buskins gemm’d with morning dew. 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung: 
The Hunter’s call, to Faun and Dryad known. 

The oak^crown’d sigters and their chaste.eyed Quern, 
Satyrs and sylvan Boys were seen. 

Peeping from fi)rth their alleys green. 

Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear. 

And Sport leap’d up and seized his beechen spear. 

Last came Joyls ecstatic trial. 

He, with viny crown advancing. 

First to the lively pipe his hand address’d; 

But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol. 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he laved the best. 
They would have thought who heard the strain, 
liiey saw, in Tempi’s vale, her native maids. 

Amid thedestal sounding shades, 

To some unwearied minstrd dandng; 

While, as his flying fingers kiss'd the strings. 

Love flamed wi& Mirth a gay fiuitastic round— 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound; 
And h^ amidst hit flolic play. 

As if he would the charming air repay. 

Shook thousand odoue from his deyvy wings. 


YCnuCK’S DEATH. 

Lawunce Sna«t. 

A raw boors before YotitA breathed his last, Engenius stepped io, 
wifli ap Intent to take? hit last sight and last finewd (rf him. V^u 
dn^ng Ytdck’t quodn, and asking how he'folt hitntel( Yoikk, 
looking^bjNp^ ftoe^ took bold of hit hand, an^ aflor fbadkiog 
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him for the man^ tokens of his friendship to Mm, tor which, be 
said, if k was their fate to me^ hereafter, be would thank him ^in 
and again; he told him be Was Wjthin a few hours of giving 
Ws enemies the slip for ever. " I hope ftet,” answered Eugenius, 
with tears trickling down his cheeks, and with th^ tenderest tone that 
ever man spoke,—“ I hope not, Yoriek,” said he. Yorick replied 
with a look up, and a gentle squeeze of Eugenius’s hand—and that 
was all—but it cut Eugenius to his heart. “ Come, come, Yorick!” 
quoth Eugenius, wiping his eyes, and summoning up the man 
within him; “ my dear Tad be comforted; let not all thy spirits and 
fortitude forsake thee at this crisis When thou most wantest them. 
Who knovfs what resources are in store, and what the power of God 
may yet do for thee ?*’ Yorick Wd Ws hand upon his heart, and gently 
shook his head. “For my part," continued Eugenius, crying bit¬ 
terly as he uttered the words, “I declare; I know not, Yorick, how 
to part with thee; and would gladly flatter my hopes," added 
Eugenius, cheering up his voice, “ that there is still enough of thee 
left to m^e a bishop, and that 1 may live to see it.” “ I beseech 
thee, Eugenius," quoth Yorick, taking off his nightcap as well as he 
could with his left hand—his right being stiTl grasped close in 
that of Eugenius—“ I beseech thee to take a view of my head.” " I 
see nothing that ails it,” replied Eugenius. “ Then, alas! my friend," 
said Yorick, " let me tell you that it is so btuM and rAisshaped 
with the blows which have been so unhandsomely given me in the 
dark, that I might say with Sancho Eanza, that should I recover, and 
' mitres thereupon be stfffered to rain down from heaVeh as thick as 
hail, not one of them wouid^fit it.*" Yorick's last breath was hang¬ 
ing upon his trembling lipsii ready to depart, as he uttered this; yet 
still it was uttered with something of a Ct^ntia tone; and as he spoke 
it, Eugenius could perceive a streiun of iamberlt fire lighted up for a 
moment in his eyes—^feint picture of those flashes of his spirit, 
which (as Shakspeare Said of hik ancestor) “wntie wont to set the 
table in a roar I” 

Eugenius vras convinced from this that the hean of hit friend was 
broke. He squeezed his hand, and then walked softly out qf the 
room, weeping as he walked. Yoricb followed Eugenius wiA his 
eyes to the door; be tlien closed tlfttn, and never opened them 
more. 

He lies buried in a corner of his chu^yard, under a plain marble 
slab, whiclfbis friend Eugenius, by leav^f bis executors, laid upon 
his grave, with no moib than these thro words of inscription, 
serving both for his epitaph and degys—• 


Alas, Poor TORlCKj 


m tunta tad Yorick’s flar catMoiatuamYiCir 
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monamental inscription read over,|irith mdt a nriety of plaintivs 
tones as denote a general pity aril esteem for htm. A footway 
crossing the churchyarc^ close by his grav^ nof a passenger goes by 
without stopping to cast a look upoii it, and aghing as he w^ks On, 

ai.aa,’aooR voaica 


THE WRECK OF THE OUTWARD-BOUND. 

Thi Rxv. Da. Gxoaoa Asmmall. 

{Founded upon FacL) 

'Tis fifty-seved long years ago 
Since seven ships rode the main, 

From l}antzic bound for England’s shore 
With golden grain. 

Their canvas sails were well unfurl'd, 

And to the distant sight 
They look’d like sea-birds spreading out 
Thdr wings of white. 

The captains seven had biitheiome thonghts 
As bright as the blue sky; 

Large share of proRtS vyodid be theirs 
* For grain sold high. 

The sailors were what sailors are 
When met vvith at their best, 

A frank and jovial crew with not 
One care opprest. 

But Uithest al the captains seven 
And younAo look upon, ' 

Were two whlw wives had newly borne 
Toieach a son. 

Each tho^ht perchance on bis gitl-wiie 
. Arid on his Rrst-born dhiid; 

No marvel then thdr ham were nigh 
With joyance mU. 

Piaitntityen was the haihe of our^ 

I Att^ Scholtr. the other’s nante: 

Iif^While the dUps dadi day moit hear 
To E^^d cfdhe. 


Popuhf ^citations, ^ 

'When lo I the weathel changed, no moio 
Serene was wave ai^ sky; 

live gales of equinox were on 
And roar'd on high. 

The fleet is off the Sussex o^t. 

But mists are round it spread; 

They know not where they are, but thin); 
By Beedi^ Head! 

The stars 1^ sullen douds were quench’d. 
The moon shone out no more; 

The cutting hail came down, the wind 
Blew dead ashore. 

It moan’d and whistled up the seams 
Of difis as white as snow. 

That like grim ghosts from Seaford scann' 
The sea below. 

And tow’rds those fatal rocks and cli& 
They drift up Seaford’s Bay 

Like straws upon the stream, and nought 
Their course can stay. 

As black as Erqjbus the night. 

Onwards towards cliff and rock 

They hold thdr way till each keel strikes 
With sudden shock. 

They strack, and there was none to hdp. 
No pow’r on earth could save; 

Each vessel sunk with ail on board 
Beneath the vrave! 

Their death-shriek rose, but rose in vain 
On the deaf ear of night; 

And when the morning dawi^ no sign 
Appall’d the tight. 

BiS as the days wore on the sea 
Gave up its ghastly store; 

And mangled corpses one by one 
Were eattl'on shon 

And two were there whose higher gi^ 
Was guess’d by garb and mieD| 

^And on the linen each one wore 
s A name was aeeii;; 



The Gambler'Wife. laj 

i*ramscriTeD, >o the Mst was call’d 

C e marie in blue yIk done 

s ly the dead man’a srifeX and Schultz, 

■The other one. 


So in Saint Leonard’s churchyard bleak 
They buried them in trust! 

As^ea to ashes lying ther^ 

And dust to dust; 

In Gospel Hope and Christian FUth, 
That though beneath the sod 
Their day repos’d, the sailors’ snuit 
Were with their God 1 

(Gtfyngkt—tMtniutid.') 


THE GAMBLER’S WIFE. 

COATZS. 

Dsaa is the night! how dark!—no light 1 no fire 1 
Cold on the hearth, the last &int sparlft expire 1 
Shivering she watches by the cradie-sidt^ 

For him who pledged her love—last year a bride 1 

• 

“ Hark 1 ’tis his footstq) I No—’tis past: ’tis gone i 
Tick!—Tick 1—How wearily the time crawls on 1 
Why should he leave me thus? He once was kind 1 
And I bdieved ’twouU last;—how mad 1 how blind 1 

■ Rest thep, my babe!—^rest on I "Tis hunger’s cryl 
Sleep I—for there is notfpodi die fount is dry 1 
Famine and cold their warying work have ^ne; 

My heart must break |,#And &u I”-The cl^k strikes one, 

” Hush! 'ds the dictfbox 1 Yes, he’s there, h(?s tftre! 

For this, for this, he leaves me to despair 1 

Leaves love 1 leaves truth I his wife I bis child 1 for what? 

The wanton's smile—tbe'vilhdn—«nd the sot I 

“Yet ni not enrss him I No I 'tis all In vain! 

Tis long to widt; but sure bell omne again t 
And lo^d stane-and-bless himk hot for ywi*, 

Vif Mn—Afetbiidl^-^'flendl’'——'ftM slock strikes tsro. 
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“ Harjc I how the ngn-h^rd c 'eak$ i The ^>tast howls by t 
Moan I—^Moan I—A 4ilg(! s^Us through the cloudy sky t 
Ha 1—’tis his knock 1 he conres f—he odtpes once mote— 

—"Tis but the lattice flaps 1 Thy hope is^’er I 

" Can he disert me thus ? He knows I stay 
Night after night in loneliness to prtgr- 
For his return—and yet he sees no tear 1 
No I no I it cannot be. He will be here. * 

“ Nestle more closely, dear one, to my heart 1 
Thou'rt cold 1 thou’rt freezing ! But we will not part. 
Husband I—I die I—Father I—It is not he 1 
Oh Heaven I protect my child F’—The clock strikes tiuec. 

They’re goiie I they’re gone I The glimmering spark hath flal, 
The vrife and child are numbered wi&ihe dead I 
On the cold hearth, out-stretched in solemn rest 
The child lies frozen on its mother’s breast! 

—The gambler came at last—but all was o’er— 

Dead silence reigned around—^he groaned—he spoke no more 1 


SCENE FROM WILLIAM TK.LL. 

r * 

JaMZB SpiaiOAM Kfowus. 

{AJaptiJfar Stcitatim.) 

Emma. O, the fresh morning 1 Heaven's kind messeriger, 
That never empty-handed comes, to those 
Wlio know to use its gifts.—^Praise be to him 
Who loads it still, and bids it constant run 
The errand of his bounty 1—Praise, be to lUm! 

We need bis cate that on tiie tpountain’s cliff • 

Lodge by the storm, and cannot li^ our eyes^ 

But piles on pitvs of evplastii^ siu^ 

O’erhanging us, remind us of his ! 

*' Mnter Aui>t. 

Alb, My. mother 1 

‘Emma. Alb^'l , 

Alb. rAA)aneii^.] Illen thee! 

Emmal' Bless th^ Alhml 
'iHow early'were you up 



Scene from Tell. la^ 


When it is time ft ri$e. He eler i> 

The constanVst workman, th^koes through his task, 

And shows us how to work by^ting to’t 
With smiling htceg for labours light as ease 
To him that roils with cheerfulness. Be like 
The sun. • 

jilt. What you would have me like. I’ll be like. 

As &r as will to labour join’d can oouke me. 

Emma. *Well sad, my boy 1 Knelt you when you got up 
To-day i 

Mb, I did; and do so every day 1 

Emma. I know you do! Arid think you, when you kneel 
To whom you kneel? 

Alb. To Him who made me, mother. 

Emma. And in whose name? 

Alb. The name of Him who died 
For me and all men, ffaat all men and I, 

By trust in Him, might live. 

Emma. Rememl^ that! 

Forget all things but that—remember that! 

’Tis more than friend or fortune; clothing, Ibod; 

All things of earth; yea, life itself. It is 

Tit live when these are gone, where they are nought. 

With God! my son, rerngpiber that! 

Alb. I will. 


r 


Emma. You have been early up, jyhen I, that play’d 
The sluggard in comparison, am up 
Full early; for the highest peaks alone. 

As yet, ^hold^Rie sun. Now, tel! me what 
You ought to ponder, when you see the sun 
So shining on the peak ? 

Alb. That as the peak 
Feels not the pleasant sun, or feels it least I 
So they who highest stand in fortune’s smile. 

Ate gladdened % it least, or nut at all! 

Emma. The lesson that’s remember’d pays tlic ttacherl 
And what’s the prohtYou should turn this to ? 

Alb. Rather to placi my good in what I have. 

Than think it worthl^- wishing to have more: 

For more ia dbt mgjn happiness, so ofi 
As Uu, 


Emma, Km glad you husband what you learn. 
That is the bssaon of content, nw son; 

He who finds which, has all—ww misses— oo^ingl 
Alb. Content if 9 S004 tiiipg. 

Emma. A thing, me g(fod 
Alone can profit far. 


mi/ My A^4gl)q4f 
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£mma. What say’4 thou, boy ? 

/lib. I say my fiithA's gcK^. 

Emma. Yes; heisgoM! What then? 

Alb. I do not think 

He is content—I’m sure’he’s not content; 

Nor would I be content, wire I a man. 

And Gesicr seated on the rock of Altorf 1 
A man may lack content, and yet be goocUi 
Emma. I did not say lUl good men find content.— 

1 would be busy; leave me. 

Alb. You’re not angry ? 

Emma. No, no, my boy. 

Alb. You’ll kiss me? 

Emma. Will I not! 

The time will come you will not ask your mother 
To kiss you! 

Alb. Never! 

Kmma. Not when you’re a man ? 

Alb. I would not be a man to see that time: 

I’d rather die, now that I am a child. 

Than live to be a man, and not love you! 

Emma. Live—live to be a man and love your mother! 

[TAeji^miroce— Albert runs ufj' a. 
Why should my heart sink? 'tis for this we rear them! 
Cherish their tin;^ limbs; pine >f a thorn- 
But mar their tender skin; gather them to us 
Closer than miser hugs hU ^ of gold; 

Bear more for them &an slave, wlro makes his flesh 
A casket for the rich purloinid gem— ‘ 

To send them forth into the wintry world 
To brave its flaws and tempests!—They must go; 

Far better, then, th(^ go with hearty will! 

Be’that my consolation.—Nestling as 

He is, he is the making of a bird - 

Will own no cowering vring. ’Twas fine—’twas fine 

To see my eaglet on the verge ^ the nest. 

Ruffling himself at sight of ^ uuge gulf; 

He leds anon he’ll have the wink to soar 1 


[fle-enrevoALBERT, with a boa and ^ote^ and a rude target 
which he takes off u, at ^set up^^yir^ hit bow and ^vei 
on the ground. , 

What have you dterej : 

Albj~ My bow and vtowe, moffier. 

Emma. When will you use ffiem tike your fiither, bqr? 
Alb. Some time^ I hope, 


fimma. Ydubn^t 
‘ In'di Helvetia can compamJi^^ 


4p^nflier't 
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Alb. But I'm his son; and wh^ I am a man> 

1 may be like him. Mother, do I brag 
To think I some Jjme giay tc Kke-my ktthet } 

If so, then is it hnnat teaches me; 

Fcf ever as I wonder at his skill. 

He calls me boy, and san I must do more 
Mihen I become a man! 

Emma. May you be such 
A man as he!—If heaven wills, better!—I’ll 
Not (guarrel with its work; yet twill content me 
If you aie only such a man I 
Alt'. I’ll show j^u 

How I can shoot. [5'Aoo/s.] Look, mother I tbete’f within 
An inch! 

Emma. O fiet it wants a hand. [Sxtf. 

AH. A hand’s 

An inch for me. I'll hit it yet. Now for it I [j'koots again. 
Enter Tati., umtehing Albert .tome time in silence. 

Tell. That’s scarce a miss that comes so near the mark 1 
Well aim’d, young archer! With what ease he draws 
The bow! To see those sinews, who’d believe 
Such sngour lodged in themd Well aim’d again I 
There plays the skill will thin the chamois’ herd. 

And bring the lammer-geyer from the cloud 
To earth. Perha)» do greater fiats—Perljaps 
Make man its quarry, when he dares to tread 
Upon his fellow men ! That little arm, 

His mother’s palm^an span, may help anon 
To pull a sinewy tyrant from his seat. 

And from their chains a prostrate people lift 
To liberty 1 I'd be content to die. 

Living to see that day!—What, Albert! 

Alb. Ahl— 

My hither I [ffuantng la Tell, loho embraces kin. 

*Emma. [Returning.] William!—Welcome, welcome, Williar"' 
I did not look for you till nion, and thought 
How long'twould be ere noon would come. You’re como- 
I jpw toon ’twill now be hire and gone I O William 1 
Yvben you are absent fg|l> me, I count time 
minutes; which, vmen yau are here, flics by 
In hours, that am not noted till they are out 1 
Now this is hapnkaets I Joy’s douUv joy 
That comes before the time—It it a oeb^ 

Paid ere 'tts due^ wbi^ fills the owner’s, heart 
With gratitude; and yet ^ |>hf bit own! 

And ate yoawdl (be chase proved good I 

How h*s iMued ' lipow iii; rm sum 

Yi^want 
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Tell, No; I shared 

A herdsman's meal, upob whose loneljr chalet 
I chanced to light I've h^ bad sport t J^jrtracA 
Lay with.the wind, which to the staruishfBne 
me still. One only prize; and that 
1 gave mine hambie host You raise the bow 
Too &st [To AtBEAT, viho hat relumed to his firactice.J 
Biiuf t slowly to the ^e— ‘ [AtBaiiT shoots. 

You've missed. 

How often have yon bit the mark tiMiay ? 

Alh. Not once yet 
Tell. You're nor steady. I perceived 
You waver’d now. Stand firm!—Let every limb 
Be braced as marble, and as motionless. 

Stand like the sculptor’s statue on the gate ' 

Of Altorf, that looks life, yet neitbu breathes 
Nor stirs. [Albert shoots.^ That’s better I 
Emma. William 1 William I—O 1 
To be the parents of a boy like that I— 

Why speak you not—and wherefore do you sigh? 

What’s in your heart to keep the transport out 
That fills up mine, when looking on our child. 

Till it o’erflows mine eye ? [Albsh 1 shoots. 

Tell. You’ve miss’d again 1 
Dost see the mark ? Rivet your eye to it I 
There let it stick, f&t as the arrow would. 

Could you but send it there 1 
Emma. YYhy, William, doiYt 

You answer me ? [Albert shoots. 

Tell. Again I How would yon fiu^ 

Suppose a wolf should cross yOur rath, and you 
Alon^ with but your bow, and onty fime 
To fix a single arrow ? *TVould not do 
To miss the wolfi You said the other diqr. 

Wen you a man, you’d not let Gesler live— 

’Twas easy to say that. Suppose^ on, now# . 

Your life or hit depended on that shot!— 

Take can I 'Thars Gesler 1' Now for liberty | 

Right (p the tyrant's heart 1 [Ai^rt Moots.] WeU dbnp, 
my boy 1 X 

Come hen 1—Now, Emma, I will answer you I 
Do I not love you? Do I not love out <mld? 

It not that cottage dear lo me where I 
Was borti ? How many acres would I give 
That little vineyard for, wbidi | have waudt’d 
And tended tinqe I was a tdiildi Thesk ctan 
And peaks—wl^ ^rkd bity wcta£d |ttte 
To live in. Id extdiange fbri^l#|^ifldiat 



Sc\fte from li^llttnu Tell. I j i 

Are these to me ? What is tfiis boy to me? 

What art thou, Emma, to me—when a breath 
Of Gesler’s mm take alLI 
A m tea. u, William, think 
How little is that all ti^him—too little 
For Gcsier, sure, to take. Bethink thee, William, 

We have nri treasure. 

Telt. Have we not f Have we 
No treasure? How! No treasure? What I 
Have we not liberty ?—Tliat precious ore. 

That pearl, that gem, the tyrant covets mosti 
Vet can’t enjoy himself—for which he drains 
His coffers of their coin—his land of blood; 

Goes without sleep—pines himself sallow»pale!—- 
Yea, makes a pawn qf his own soul—lacks ease— 

Frets till the bile gnaws appetite away— 

Forgets both heaven and liell, only to strip 
The wearer of it! Emma, we have that. 

And that’s enough for Gcslcr I 
Emma. Then, indeed. 

My William, we have much to fear I 
Tdl. We have! 

And best it is to know how much. Then, Emma, 

Make up thy mind, wife I Make if up! Rememli^I 
What wives and mothers on these very hills 
Once breathed the air you breathe. Helvetia 
Hath chronicles, the masters of the world. 

As they werescall’d—the Romans—kept for her! 

And in those chronides I’ve heard ’tis writ— 

And praise set down by foes must needs be true— 

Tis writ, 1 say, that when the Rhetians— 

They were the early tenants of those hills— 

Withstood the lust of Roman tyranny. 

With Claudius Drusus, and a certain Nero, 

Sons-in-law of 0cta4us Caesar, at 

Its hearl—the RhetiaA women—when the men 

By numbers overmatch’d at last gave way— 

S«ing that liberty was gone, threw life 
And nature, too,^ worthless, after it; 

Rush’d through the gaping tanks of them that Sed, 

And on the thipping weapons of the red 
Resistless van inipaied themsdees and children! 

Emma, O, William 1 
' TtU, Emma, let the hot alone! 

Don’t daqtblmiosi^TwiU soften him I Oc^alr! 

See iybe vaRqr athda.m viaitora’ , 

To-i^. SoUhftttiM iMKlmnci^ miqr'need d>y guklfnce. 
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Away! [Albert goes oi^.] He’s better from tlicc, Emma! 
The time 

Is come, a mother on her breast should fold 
Her arms, as they had done with such%nde*rments. 

And bid her children go from he( to hunt 
For danger—^which will presently hunt them— 

The less to heed it 1 
Emma. William, you are right. 

The task you set me I will try to do. 

I would not live myself to be a-slave— 

I would not live'to be the dam of one! 

No I woman as I am, I would not, William 1 
Then choose my course for me. Whate’er it i^ 

I will say, ay, and do it, too—Suppose 
To dress my little stripling for the war. 

And take him by the hand, and lead him to’tl 
Yes, I would do it at thy bidding, William, 

Without a tear—I say that I would do it— 

Though now 1 only talk of doing i^ 

I can’t help shedding one I [PPteps. 

Tell, Did I not choose thee 
From out the fairest of the maids of Url, 

Less that in beauty thou didst them surpass. 

Than that thy soul that beauty overmatch’d f 
Why rises on thy matron cheek that blush. 

Mantling it fresh as” in thy virgin morn. 

But that 1 did so ? Do I wonder, then. 

To find thee equal to the task of virtue. 

Although a hard one ? No, 1 wonder not! 

Why should I, Emma, make thy heart acquainted 
With ills I could shut out from it—rude guests 
For such a home 1 Here only we have had 
Two hearts ; in idl things else—in love, in feith. 

In hope, and joy, that never had but one 1 
But henceforth we must have but one here also. 

Emma. O, William, you Jfikve wrong’d me—kiiKlly 
wrong’d me! ^ 

When ever yet was happiness the test 
Of love in man or woman ? Who’d.not hold 
To thM which must advantage him?^ Who’d not 
Keep promise to a feast, or mind his pledge 
To sl^ a rich man’s purse ? There’s not a cfanr^ 

However bate, )>ttt migRt be thus approved 
Of mosthinswerving constancy, fot that . 

Which iooseiu churls, ties fiiends 1 or changes them 
Only to stikk thp fast^. William I WttUam I 
That man knew nevrir yet the km cf^iidaiv 
Who nevet^had an ill to sbm wriAlittl' 
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Till.' Not even to know tha(« would I in to 
Ungentle partnership engage thee, Emma, 

If will could help it; but necessity. 

The master yet of will, how strong soe’er. 

Compels me, prove thee. When I wedded thee. 

The land was free I O I with what pride I used 
To walk these hills, and look up to my God, 

And bleiA Him that it was so ! It was free!— 
lYom end to end, from cliff to lake ’twas free I— 

Kree as our torrents are that leap our rocks. 

And plough our valleys, without asking leave; 

Or as our peaks that wear their caps of snow, 

In very presence of the regal sun ! 

How happy was I in it then I I loved 

Its very storms 1 Yes, Emma, I have sat 

In my boat at nighfl when, midway o’er the lake. 

The stars went out, and down the mountain gorge 
The wind came roaiing—I have sat and eyed 
The thunder breaking from his cloud, and smilctF 
To see him shake l\is lightnings o’er my head. 

And think I had no master save hjp own! 

You know the jutting cliff round which a track 
Up hither win^, whose base is but the brow 
To such another one, with scanty room 
For two a>breast to pass? O’erol^n there 
By the mountain blast, I’ve laid me flat, along; 

And while gust follow’d gust, more furiously. 

As if to sweep me o’er the horrid brink. 

And I have thought of other lands, whose storms 
Are summer flaws-to those of mine, and just 
Have wish’d me there—the thought that mine' was free 
Has check’d that wish, and I have raised my head. 
And cried in thraldom to that furious wind. 

Blow on! 'This is the land of liberty I 


TAXES. 

Loan BaouoKAM. 

PsRMi r me to infbrm you, my ffiend^ what ate tile ineviuible oon> 
sequences of being tdo fond of glory:—Taxes—upon every article 
which enters into the mouth, or covers ffie back, or & placed under 
the foot—taxes upon everything which it is pleasant to seoehear, 
feel, smell, or taste-^^taxes upon warmth, light, and loconqotion— 
taxes on q^rything or; earth, and* the waters ui^er ttuFcardi, un 
evtiKhing that comet from, abroad or is grown at home—taxes 
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upon tha raw material—’taxes 04 every fresh ^ue .that is added to 
it by the industry of man—taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s 
appetite, and the drug that restores him to health—on the ermine 
which decorates the judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal— 
on the poor man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice—on die brass nails 
of the coffin, and the ribbons of the biidb—at bed or board, we must 
pay taxes. 

The schoolboy whips his taxed top—the beardlesj youth manages 
his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle on a taxed road—and the dying 
Englishman, pouring ffis medidne which has paid seven per 'cent, 
into a spoon that has paid fifteen per cent., dings himself back upon 
his chintz bed which has paid twenty-two per cent., makes his will 
on an eight pound stamp, and expires in the arms of an apothecary, 
who has paid a licence of a hundred jpounds for the privilege of 
putting him to death. Ilis whole property is then immediately 
taxed from two to ten |icr cent. Beside^, the probate, large fees ate 
demanded for burying him in the chancel; his virtues are handed 
down to posterity on taxed marble; and be is then gathered to his 
Others—tq^ taxed no more. 


THE KETTLE ON THE HOB. 

J. E. CaariNTza. 

They may talk as they will about singing. 
Their harps and their lutes and what no^ 
Their fiddles are not worth the stringing 
Compared to the music I’ve got; 

It sings every morning to cheer mcr 
My pockets it never can rob, 

I’m happy each mom when it’s neaV me; 

’Tis my kettle that sings on the hob. 

At eve, when from labour rooming, 

I list to its musical throbr 
Worth all your fid lats and W learning; 

Is—my Kettle that sings on the hcb. 

® \ 

With home-faoes smiling around me. 

And children and wife s( the bdard. 

No music,such jtv ever found me. 

^ that its syreet song doth afford; 

I lovewery inA rrf'lts ntufid. 

From the tip of the nxmt to.ttfe knolv 
“Lead a ttinperalelife;” lunp'tbe kettle; 
The kettle that sings on ffie lu>b. 



The Captain^ Child. 

Sometime* old friend'^hardveny tables 
Though never on dainties I dine, 

1 treat him as wei) as I'm able, 

Tho’ I boast of no cellar of wine t 
Tis friendsllip gives zest to the liquor. 

Though we bu( in tea hob-a-nob^ 

And to make it the hotter and quicker 
There’s the kettle that sings on the hub. 

Yet with lessons &r deeper and higher 
The song of the kettle may teem, 

Twas the kettle that sung on the fire 
That first proved the power of steam: 

What great things from small may be springing 
Is proved by the engine’s deep sob, 

And yet, after all, the beginning 

Was the kett^ that sings on the hob.. 

And so, to the kettle returning. 

I list to its musical throb. 

And find there’s a lesson worth learning 
In my kettle that sings on the hob. 


THE CAPTAIN’S CHILD. 

Mas. LztsoN. 

Akinoo thing is it to obey 
Whom God hath set to rule; 

And happy are onr children trained 
Betimes in duty’s scliool. 

Of such an one, to you, my fitienda, 
A story I will tell; 

A truthfiAand a touching tale,— 

I pray mark it well. 

There was a diild whose early home 
Wa’<ran the tolling deep] 

The waters sung his lullaby. 

Arid toidt’d him to his sleep. 

He was the Captain's only child. 
And when bis mother died 

He wjcsiU not to her kindred send 
^lie ptattlcr boat his lidA 
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And so (ITe littit boy grew u;>, 

A dweller on the sea: 

For feats of horsemanship, he leaniU 
To climb the tall m^t tree. 

The song of birds at early mom 
It was not hia to hear; 

But the ocean breeze, that swept tile seas. 
Was music in his car. 

Yet was the ship a rugged senool 
For one so feir and young; 

And harshly in his hearing olt 
His fether’s accents rung. 

For dearly as he loved the boy, 

That love was never sl^wn 

In fond endearment, but in caie 
Of Discipline alone. - 

Yet Harry was a merry boy. 

Brimful of fearless hin. 

And blithely with a shipboy’s skill 
Could up the rigging run. 

Oh, but the sailors loved him well t 
The suBshine of his smile, 

With meinories of tbar childish days, 
Could homo-sick hearts brgude. 

All household loves on him were snower’t^ 
As in their sight he grew; 

And so the Captain’s child became 
'Phe darling of the crew. 

Now of a monkey I must tell, 

A droll and kimrish elL 

The sailors’ pet, and Harj^s plaguci 
A mimic of himseIC 

A grinning, chattering plagw it was. 

And mischievous fwl oh,^ 

He clutch'd his cap from Harry's hcail. 
And darted up aloft. 

JJp in the rigging with his prizes 
The thievish creature flew, 

Now here, now there, it dodged absot, 

And liany followed trtk 
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" Hollo! lAlto!" the l« 5 r excIaAn’J, 

'* Such manners suit not roe, 

Come, Master Jacko, I must teach 
Civility tg thee." 

At first it was a mcriy citase. 

Anil blithely all luok’iTon i 
But many a weitlier-lKatrn liioe 
IMfeil ere the cap was won. 

The ogcr liov, without a thought 
Of ilanecr or of ilicad, 

Mail ii'uiii’il at Itng'.h tile topmost pole 
Wlicre scarce was room to tread. 

Where none could turn, and none could bend, 
lie stiKHl in dizzy trance. 

Beyond the reach of others’ help, 

Nor dared the downward glance. 

Breathless with fear, the crew look’d up, • 
None spoke and no one stirr’d. 

Not eicii when tlie Captain's tread 
Upon tile deck was heard. 

What is the matter now, my men I 
Why stanil ye moonstruck ftere.*’’ 

None aiiswii’d him—one look above 
Keieal'd the speec. less fear. 

• 

l^le with his agony the boy 
Js tr.mliling, ere he fall 
Upon tile deck with murderous crash— 

The Captain saw it all. 

But not a nerve or muscle yet 
With quiverkg anguish shook.— 

" Bring me mylowling-piece," fce said. 

And stcadiasi aim he took. 

Then stern, ^nd loud, and trumpet-clear 
He cried, “ Attend to me! 

This niiuneut, sir, I fire, unless 
Voujump into the se;..'" 

A liislung agony compress'd. 

Throbs in the breast of all! 

Not on jhe deck, not ..n tm. decks 
Kesounils tlie dieadful ialtl 
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Off at his fiitber's word he St)ran^ 

Far in the yielding wave. 

And many a sailor overboard 
Dash'd after him, to saves 

Fafe I safe I how quichly on the deck 
The rescued boy they bear,— 

Then ftiil’d at once the father's heart. 

He might not linger there. 

No, ere his trembling arms enfold 
The child to hope restored. 

Lock’d in his cabin, ali alone. 

His wordless thanks are pour’d« 

Too deeply stirr’d his being’s tide, 
Anoth^s eye to bropk. 

While shuddering sobs so long suppress’d. 
His frame with tremblings shook. 

Calm in the might of prayer, at length 
He bade thein bring his boy. 

And clasp’d him to his yearning heart 
With all a ftither’s joy. 

I tell not of the interview, 

Whiclj none beside might share t 
The loves of father and of son. 

What language can declare ? 

Yet from my story, you, my fribnd^ 

May of obedience learn. 

And how the truest love may wear 
An aspect strange and stern. 


THE IDI^T^BOY. 

Robxit SoimisT. 

JNSTURE nad mnned poor Isaplesi Ned 
A thing of idiot mind; 

Yet to the poor unreasoning bt^ 

She was nAt quite unkind; 

For Sarah loved her hapless dtiU, 
Wbotn helplessness made dsWi 
And lift was bimpiness to hiiivi 
Who bad no hope nor ftir. ' 
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Bhc-cnew wants, she understood 
focK half articulate call j 
And he was ev’rything to her. 

And she to him was all. 

• 

And so for many a year they dwck. 

Not knew a wish beside; 

But age at length on SarSh canu^ 

Ani^ she fell sick and died. 

He tried in vain to waken her. 

And call’d her o'er and o’er; 

They told him she was dead—the sound 
To him no import bore. 

They closed her eyes and shrouded bci. 
And he stooc^wond’ring by; 

And when they bore her to the grave. 

He follow’d silently. 

They laid her in the narrow house, 

Th^ sung the" funeral stave; 

But when the funeral train dispersed. 

He loiter’d near the grave. 

'The rabble boys who used to jeer. 
Whene’er they saw poor Nad, 

Now stood and watch’d him at the grave; 
And not a word they said. 

They came and went, and came agaiit. 
Till night at last came on; 

And still he loiter’d by the grave; 

Till all the rest were gone. 

when he found himself alone; 

He quick removed the clay; 

And raised the coffin up in hnte; 

And bore it swift away. 

Aral when readb’d his hut, be bid 
The coffin on the floor; 

And with, the eagerness of joy. 

He barr’d the cottage rjpor. 

And out he took his mother’s corpse 
And placed it on a chair; 

And then he heap’d the hearth, and Uew 
’Tbeldndling fire with care, 
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• 

He placed his mother m tier chair, 

And in her wonted place; 

And blew the kindling fir^ that shone 
Reflected on her fiice. 

And pausing, how her hind would (co. 
And now her face behold; 

“ Why, mother, do you look so I'ale^ 

And why are you so cold ?” 

It hath pleased God, from the poor wretch 
His only friend to call; 

But God was kind to him, and soon 
In death restored them all. 


TlfE THREE CHERRY-STONES. 

Anonymous. 

When I was a schoolboy, more than fifty years ago, 1 ren.cmber 
to have read a story which may have been a fiction,'but which was 
very naturally told, and made a deep impression upon me then. I 
will endeavour to draw it forth from the locker of my memory, and 
relate it as nearly as I can recollect, 

Tliree young gentlemen, who had finished the most substantial 
part of their repast, were'lingering over their fruit and wine at a 
tavern in London, when a man of middle age, and middle stature, 
entered the public room, where they were sitting, seated himself at 
one end of a small unoccupied table, and calling the waiter, ordered 
a simple mutton chop and a glass of ale. His appearance, at first 
view, was not likely to arrest the attention of any one. His hair wai 
beginning to be thin and grey; the expression of,his countenance 
was sedate, with a slight touch perhaps of melancholy; an^ he 
wore a grey surtout with a standing^SoUar, which manifestly had 
seen service, if the wearer had not—just such a thing as an officer 
would besthw upon his serving man. He might be taken, plausibly 
enough, for a country magistrate, or an attoni^ of limited pta^ac, 
or a schoolKiaster. 

He continued to masticate his chop and sip his ale in silence, 
without lifting his eyes firom the table, until a cherry-stone^ sportively 
snapp^ from the thumb ani fin^ of one of the gentlemen at the 
opposite table, struck him upoii his right ear. His eyt was instantly’ 
upon the aggressor, and his ready intelligence gathered, from the ill* 
suppt'essed merriment of tiie party that this petty impertinence was 
intentional. 

THe Itrangen stooped, and picked up, the cherr^tone,vand a 
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The Three Cherry-stones. 

scarcely perceptible smile^asscd over hU features as he carefully 
wrapp^ it up in a piece of paper, and placed it in his pocket. This 
singular pro^ure^ with their preconcaved impressions of their 
customer, somewhat elevatpJ as the young gentlemen were by the 
wine thqr had partaken of, capsized their gravity entirdy, and a‘ 
burst gf iiresistible laughter proieeded from the group. 

Dnmom by this rudeness, the stranger ceminued to finish his 
frugal rc|iast in quiet, until another cherry-stone, from the same 
hand, struck him dlion the right elbow. This also, to the infinite 
amusement of the other party, he picked from the floor, and care¬ 
fully deposited with the first. 

Amidst shouts of laughter, a third cherry-stone was soon ik(i 
discharg^, which hit him upon the left breast. This also he 
very deliberately took from the floor, and deposited with the other 
two. 

As he rose, and was engaged in paying for his repast, the gaiety 
of these sporting gentlemen Irecame slightly subdu^. It was not 
easy to account for this. Lavater would not hftve been able to 
detect the slightest evidence of irritation or resentment upon the 
features of the stranger. He seemed a little taller, to be sure, and 
the carnage of his head might la.c appeared to them rather more 
erect. He walked to the table at which they were sitting, and with 
that air af dignified calmness, which is a thousand times' more 
terrible than wrath, drew a card from bis pocket, and presented if 
with perfect civility to the offender, who could do no less than off« 
his own in return. While the stranger unclj^d bis surtout, to take 
tjte card from his pocket, they had a glance at the undress coat of a 
military man. The card disclosed his rank, and a brief inquiry at 
the bar was sufficieng for the rest. He was a captain whom ill- 
hcakh and long service had entitled to half-pay. In earlier life he 
had been engag^ in several affairs of honour, and, in the dialect of 
the fancy, was a dead shot. 

The next morning a note arrived at the aggressor’s residence, con¬ 
taining a challenge, in form, and one of the che^-stoncs. The 
tiut^ then flashed before the challenged party—it was the chal- 
lenf^r's intention to make tlxee bites at this cherry—three separate 
affairs out of this unwartanuble frolic! The challenge was ao 
cepted, and the challenged party, in deference to the challenger’s 
repmed skill with the pistol, had half decided upon the small sword; 
but nis friends, who were on the alert, soon discoverq(} that the 
captgjn, who had risen by his merit, had, in the earlier days of bis 
necessity, gained bis bread as an accomplished instructor in the use 
of that weapon. ^ 

'I hey met and fired alternately, by lot—the young man had 
selected this mode, thinking he might win the first fSe—he did— 
fired, and missed hit opponent. The csqttain levelled his pistol^nd 
fired—the ball passed,through the flap of the tight ear, and grazed 
the b^; and! as the wounded man‘mvoIantarily put hisdMBd to 
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the^lace, be remembered that it was on the ri|ht ear of his antago¬ 
nist that the cherry-stone had ^llen, Here ended the flrst lesson: 
A month had passed. His friends cherished the hope that he 
' Would hear nothing more from the cafliain, when another note—a 
challenge of course—and another.of those ominous cherry-stones 
arrived, with the captain’s apology, on the score of iil-health, for not 
sending it before. 

Again they met—fired simultaneously, and the captain, who was 
unhurt, shattered the right elbow of his antagonist—the very jioint 
upon which he had been struck with the cherry-stone; and here 
ended the second lesson. There was something-awfully impressive 
tn the modus operandi, and exquisite skill of bis antagonist. The 
third cherry-stone was still in his possession, and the aggressor had 
not forgotten that it had struck theunofTending gentleman upon the 
left breast. A month had passed—another—and another, of terrible 
suspense; but nothing was heard- from the captain. Intelligence 
had been reccivq|l that he was confined to his lodging by illness. 

At length the gentleman who had been his second in the former 
duels once more presented himself, and tendered another note, 
which, as the recipient perceived on taking it, contained'the last of 
the cherry-stones. The note was superscribed in the captain’s well- 
knoWn hand, but it was the writing evidently of one y/ho wrote 
feebly. There was an unusual solemnity also in the manner of 
him who delivered it. The seal was broken, and there was the 
chyriy-stone in a blai^ envelope. 

"And what, sir, am I to understand by this?" inquired the 
aggressor. 

“You will ondeistand, sir, that my friaid forgives you—he is 
dead." 


THE LOSS OP THE “ROYAL GEORSE.” 


WlLUAM Qfiwru. 


(ThneelebratedEngliihpoet; moitofhawridngianRti^uitnd 
didactic. Bora lygl; died 1800.} 


Toil for the brave 1 
The brave that are no morat 
All sunk^beneath the wav^ 
Fast thdr native shorel 


Eight hundred of the btavc; 

. whose courage well Was„trle(4 
Hadmade the vessel reel. 


And laid her on her side. 
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A'bnd breeze ihook the shroud^ 
And she was rnerset) 

Down went tfie Royal George, 
WithU ha crenr complete. 

Trdl for the bnvel 
Brave Kempcnfeltb gone) 

If is last sea-iight is fought} 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle} 

No tempest gave the shock} 

She sprang no tatal leak} 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath} 

His lingcTs held the pen; 

When Kempenfclt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes 1 

And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

Ha timbas yet are sound. 

And she may float-again 

Full charged with England’s thunda. 
And plough the distant main. 

But Eempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o’at 

And he and his eight llundred 
Shall plough the wava no moic. 


BOB Rors DEFENCE OF HIMSELF TO MB. OSBAU 
DISTONE. 

Su WMTia Scott. 

(Author of the Wavtriey NovelSi ptevtous to willing which 
Sbained a gieat reputziion as a paet- 4 hyied, foe his liteniy now 
the "Oieat Wisard of the North.'’ Born 1771} diedviSgi.] . 

You speak like ( bay-dike a boy, who thinks the (dd glforied 
oak can be misted hs eaBIy as thei young sapling. Cai^ I forget 
that i have oeen branded at an outlaw, stinnatizdrt at a tiwor, a 
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prioc'seC on my head as if I had been a l(roIf, my family treated as 
thf dam and cubs of a hill-fox, ;Whom all may torment, vilify, 
degrade, and insult j the very name Vhich came to me from a long 
and noble line of martial ancestors, denounced, as if it were a spell 
to conjure up the devil with ? 

And they shi.U find that the name they have dared to proscrilie 
—that the name of MacGregor is a spell to raise the wild devil 
withal. They shall hear of my vengeance, thgt would scorn to 
listen to the story of my wrongs. The miserable Highland drover, 
bankrupt, barefooted, stripped of all, dishonoured and bunted down, 
because the avarice of others grasped at more than that poor all 
could pay, shall burst on them in an awful change. They that 
Ecoftixl at the grovelling worm, and trod upon him, may cry and 
howl.when they see the stoop of the flying and fiery-mouthed 
dragon. But why do I speak of all this ?—only ye may opine it 
frats my patience to be hunted like aa otter, or a seal, as a salmon 
upon the shallows, and that by my very friends and neighbours; 
and to have as many sword-cuts made, and pistols flashed at me, as 
I had thi* day in the ford of Avondow, would try a saint’s temper, 
much more a Highlander’s, who are not famous for that good gift, 
as you may have heard.—But one thing bides me of wirat Nicoll 
said. I’m vexed when I think of Robert and Hamish living their 
father’s life.—But let us say no more of this. • * * 

You must think hardly of us, and it is not natural that it’should 
be otherwise. But remember, at least, we have not been unpro¬ 
voked we are a rude' and an ignorant, and it may be^ a violent 
and passionate, but we are not a cruel people.—fThe land might be 
at peace and in law for us, did they allow us to enjoy the blessings 
of peaceful law. But we have b^ a persecuted people; and if 
persecution maketh wise men mad, what mu.st it do to men like us, 
living as our fathers did a mousand years sinc^ and possessing scarce 
mote lights than they did r Can we view their bloody edicts against 
us—their handhg, heading, hounding, and hunting down an ancient- 
and honourable name—as deserving better treatment than that 
which enemies give to enemies?—Here 1 stand—^have been in 
twenty frays, and never hurt man buf when I was in hot blood 1 — 
and yet they would betray me and hang me, like a masterless dog, 
at the gate of any great man that has an ill-will at me. 

You are a kind .hearted and an honourable youth, and urder- 
atand, dotiotless, that which is due to the feelings' of a man of 
honour. But tte heather that I have trod upon when living - nust 
bloom over me when 1 am dead—my heart 'muld' sink, and my 
arm would shrink and wither, like fern in the frost, -were 1 to lose 
sight'of my uative hills; nor has the -world a scene ^t would con¬ 
sole me for the loss of die rocks and cuma^ wild as they are, that 
rod see around ns. And Hden—what would, become of her, were 
I to Iqave her, the'subjen of new insult a-iid atrodty?—or how 
could die bear' to be removed from these scenes, where die r>;meni' 
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brance of her wibn^ is ajfc sweetened by the recollection of lier re¬ 
venge? I was once so hard put at by my great enemy, as I may well 
call him, that 1 was forced e’en to give way to the tide, and removed 
myself, and my people, a^d ray family, from our dwellings in out 
native land, and to withdraw for a time into MacCullummore’s 
country,—and Helen made a bmcnt on our departure, as well as 
MacRimmon himself could have framed it; and so piteously sad 
and woesome, that out hearts almost brake as we listened to herj— 
it was like the wailing of one for the mother that bore him—and 1 

would not have the same touch of the heart-break again,.no, 

not to have all the lands that were ever owned-by MacGregor. 


BOB HOBSON’S ADVICE TIV HIS SON. 

A WCITASHUN. 

Bob Hobson sat before the fire. 

An' puff'd his baccy smoke, 

A pictor ov a gud aud sire, 

That can give or tyck a joke; 

He puff’d away, luck’d wisely roond. 

Wink'd Slyly at young Dan, 

Then like a mortal wisdom croon’d. 

Thus tiv his son began:— 

Maw canny lad, ye’ve noo arriveu 
At a wild unsartain age. 

So vii' me tung aw’ve just contrived 
A lesson worth a sage:— 

Luck forward to the sunny side. 

The dark side scarcely scan. 

An’ nivor deal with dirty pride. 

If you want to be a man. 

Tyek a’ advi|e that ye can get. 

Turn not yor heed away. 

Or let foaks put ye i’ the pet, 

W’ onything they say. 

For inforraashun mycks us wise. 

An’ shows which way to steer; 

Be careful,—if ye want to rise, 

Be canny wi’ the bew. 

Keep close yor mooth!—watch weel jfor words. 
Afore you let them oot. 

For tbowtless speeches myek discords, 

Aif put foaks sair^boot; 
k 
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Keep passion always frac y<& doo(. 

Send selfish thowts away, 

An’ nivor let foaks chawk a score 
Ye think ye cannet pay! 

Let honesty yor motto be, 

Mark wcel these words, aw say. 

For if thor worth ye dinnet see 
Ye’ll mebbies rue the day; 

Save up, te thrive, mind weel yor pense; 

Put not yor clacs i’ pawn. 

But keep them oot, yorsel to mcnse, 
Thor's nyen fits like yor awn 1 

Dinnet tell lees, sic ackshuns scorn. 
Unworthy ov a man,,- 
Let truth as pure as ye war born. 

For ivor be yor plan; 

Stick close te frinds that ye’ve fund true; 

Strite-forward, kind, an’ free; 

Be nowt te myek yor conshuns ru^ 

An’ a “ Happy Man ” ye’ll be I 


THE SHADOWLESS MAN. 

From the German of Cmami'sso. 

Peter Schlemihe was a German scholar; I need, therefore, scarcely 
say that Peter Schicmihl was a poor man. 

Peter Schlei||y had a letter of introduction to Herr Thomas 

John, the grean'homas John, th^ richest man in-but never 

mind where. 

Peter presented his letter to Thom& John, who received him 
well—as a rich man receives a poor devil—even turned towards him, 
though without turning from the rest of the company by whom he 
was surrounded in his extensive and delightful park. 

" There,'" said the rich man, pointing with the letter to a hill, 
" there I am going to erett the new building. He that is ,iot 
master of a million is—pardon me the word—a wretch!” 

“ O, how true 1 ” exclaimed the poor scholar. The moment he 
had uttered the words his attention was attracted by a quiet, thin, 
lanky, longish, oldish roan, in a shabby grey coat, who looked 
muck like aa end of thread that had escap^ out of a ttulor’s 
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Heir Thomas John ai.J hU wealthy com)>any took very little 
notice of Peter S^lemihl* he hung behind them, and in a Tittle 
.While found himself in a retired part of the parit, side by side with 
the singular grey man. 

They both started, the g^ey man seemed embarrassed, and bowed 
repeatedly with much humility, but at length, in a soft, tremulous 
voice, he said—“ During the short time 1 have had the happiness 
to find myself near you, I have, sir, many times—allow me to say it 
to you—really contemplated with inexpressible admiration the 
beautiful, beautiful shadow, which, as it were, with a certain noble 
disdain, and without yourself remarking it, you cast from you in 
the sunshine. Pardon me the bold supposition, but possibly you 
might not be indisposed to make this shadow over to me i" 

“Ha! ha I good friend,” replied Peter, “have you not then 
eno ugh of your own shadow? I take this for a business of a very 
singnSP^na^;-” 

“Honoured sir,” interruptedkthe grey man, "will you do me the 
fiivour to view, and to make trial of this purse ?” He thrust his 
hand into his pocket, and drew out a large purse of stout Corduan 
leather, and handed it to the student. 

Peter plunged his hand into it, and drew out ten gold pieces, and 
again ten, and again ten, and again ten. 

“ Agregl 1 ” he cried, eagerly, “ the business is done; for the purso 
you have my shadow 1” 

Tlie thin strange-looking grey man knelt down, and with admirable 
dexterity gently loosened the shadow from ,top to toe from the 
grass, lifted it up, roiled it up together, and finally put it in his 
pocket. 

He then made towards the thickest part of the park, softly 
laughing to himself, and soon disappeared amongst the trees. 

Peter Schlemihl was a rich man, but he had no shadow I 
What of that ? you will say. Be patient, and you shall hear. 

He left the park, and took the road to the city. An old 
woman called after him—“Do take care, sir, you have lost your 
shadow I” 

“'Ptaank you, good mothe^” said Peter, and throwing her a 
piece of gold, he stepped under the trees. 

At the city gate the sentinel exclaimed, “ Where has the gentle¬ 
man left his ^adow ?" and immediately after some woman calld 
aloudf " Good heaven I the poor fellow has no shuiow I" A ttiob of 
boys coming out of school, discovering his deficiency, followed %t 
his hdtis, and began to pelt him with atones and mud; in short, the 
difficulties which Peter Schlemihl encountered from having lost bit 
shadow, in a short time made him weaiy*of his life. 

He loved—the faeagtiftil Mina, who in return lov&l him as 
women sometimes love; offering herself up, self-forgetting, livigg. 
wholly and solely for him who was her Kk, regat{lleas :f stu berm 
perish^: that ia—she f^y loved. 
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parents were (flighted that the rj|i;h stranger, whom they 
conhdTW at least to be a prince in disguise, should have proposed . 
for that daughter, and immediately censentM. 

, But the' terrible S^retoozed out: MinaJind her parents discovered 
that I^ter was shadowtess, and their manner was changed tovrards 
him. " Confoss to me, sir,” Said the father, passionately, ** epnfess 
to me, how you became deprived of your shadow!” 

Peter did-not know what to say; so he did what many other 
people do in a similar position, he told an untrBth, and replied— 
"A rude fellow one day trod so heavily on my shadow that be rent 
a great hole in it; 1 have sent it to be mend^, for money can do 
much, and I was to have received it back yesterday.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the father; “I give you three days in 
which you may see after a shadow; if you then appear before me 
with a good, well-fitting shadow, you shall be welcome; but the 
fourth day ray daughter will become the wife of another." 

Peter Schlemihl wandered forth in despair, wrapped in deep 
reverie; at length he raised his eyes, and they rested on the old 
grey man, whom he had not been able to find until that mo¬ 
ment. 

“ Restore me my shadow!” said he, vehemently. 

“ Certainly," said the grey man. “ Be so good as to put your 
name to this parchment, and your shadow shall return to j au,” 

On the parchment were these words— By virtue yf this my sig. 
nature I make over my soul to the holder this, (\flcr its natural 
separation from the body / 

“ Who are you, then ?’ said Peter Schlemihl. 

"Is not that plain enough to be seen in me?” replied the grey 
man. “ A poor devil, a sort of learned map and doctor, who in 
return for precious arts, receives from his friends poor thanks; 
and for himself, has no amusement on earth but to make his 
little experiments—but, however, to the right there—P etib 
SCHIEHIHI.” 

“ Never 1 ” replied the student, shuddering; and flinging the magie 
purse into a swift-flowing river which rolled past them, he con¬ 
tinued, " I abjure thee^ horrible one! pake thyself hence, and bevel 
(gain show thyself in my sight!” 

The grey old man arose gloomily, and with a look of fearful 
malignity, plunged into the river after his purser and sank instantly; 
ihe waCeir tolM over him, and Peter Sdilemihl never saw him 
again. 

Peter was now a poor man; he had lost his loved Mina, arid he 
had lost his shadow; but ag he slowly recovered his peace of mind, 
he found he,h*d gained a vuuable lesson which he Im sinCe many- 
times repeated. He; vsho in leviw, only sets his foot out of the 
ligl't raid, is unawares conducted into other paths, which draw him 
downwards and ever downwa^; he then sees in vain the guiding 
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itars glitter in heaven; tfl,ere remains to him no choice;— ha must 
descend unpausingly the declivity! 

Peter Schlemihl had stood upon the brink of the descent: but 
cisting a longing look towards truth, he felt, with a giatefiil heatc, 
that he was still saved. 


CLAUDE MELNOrrE’S APOLOGY AND DEFENCE. 
Losd Lytto'n. 

_ Pauline, by pride 
Angels have fallen e’er thy time: by prido— 
sole alloy of thy most lovely mould— 

ThcT!^il spiiit of a bitty love 

Anil a revengeful heart, had |>ower upon thee. 

From niy first r ears my soul was filled with tliee: 

1 saw thee midst the flowers the lowly boy 
Tended, unmarked by thee—^a spirit of bloom. 

And joy and freshness, as if Spring itself 
Were made a living thing, and wore thy shape I 
l?aw thee, and the passionate heart of man 
Enter’d the breast of the wild-dreaming boy; 

And from that hour I grew—what to the last 
1 shall be—thine adorer! Well, this tove. 

Vain, frantic—guilty, if thou wilt, became 
A fountain of ambition and bright hope; 

I thought of taks that by the winter hearth 

Old gossips tell—how maidens sprung from kings 

Have snwp’d from their high sphere; how fawe, like Death, 

I-evels all ranks, and lays the shepherd’s crmik 

Beside the sceptre. Thus I made my home 

In the soft (lalace of a fairy Future I 

My tather died; and L the peasant-born. 

Was my own lord, 'men did I seek to rise 
Out of the prison of my mean estate; 

And, with such jewels as the exploring Mind 
Brings from the caves of Knowledge, buy my ransom 
From those twin gaolers of the daring heart— 

Low Birth and iron Fonune. Thy bright image. 

Glass’d in pty soul, took all the hues of glory. 

And lured me on to those irapiriwg toils 
By which man masters men 1 For thee, I grew* 

A midnight student o’er the dreams of sages 1 
For thee, I sought to borrow from each Grace, 

And every Mus^ such attributes as lend • 
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{deal charms to Love. I thought ofthee. 

And passion taught me poesy,—of thee. 

And on the painter’s canvas grew the life 
Of beauty!—^Art became the shadow® 

Of the dear starlight of thy haunting eyes! 

Men calletl me vain—some, mad —1 heeded not; 

But still toil’d on—hoped on,—for it was sweet. 

If not to win, to feel more worthy, thee 1 

At last, in one mad hour, I dared to pour 
The thoughts that burst their channels into song. 

And sent them to thee—such a tribute, lady. 

As beauty rarely scorns—even from the meanest. 

The name—appended by the burning heart 
That long’d to show its idol what,,bright things 
It had created—^yea, the enthusiast's name. 

That should have been thy triumph, was thy scorn I 

That very hour—when passion, turn’d to wrath. 

Resembled hatred most—when thy disdain 

Made my whole soul a chaos—in that hour 

The tempters found me a revengeful tool 

For their revenge 1 Thou hadst trampled on the wortfP- 

It turned, and stung thee 1 


THE MANIAC. 

Matthew Gregory Lawn. 

[Known as “Monk Lewis," from his novel of “Thr Mon 
burn 1773 ! died i8t8.] 

Stay, gaoler, stay, and hcaFmy woet 
She is not mad who kneels to thee: 

For what I’m now, too well I know. 

And what I was, and what should be. 

M’ll rave no more in proud despair; 

My language shall be mild, though sad; 

But yet I firmly, truly swear, 

I am not madi*I am not mad. 

My tyrant husband forged the talp. 

Which chains me in this dismid ceU; 

My fete unknown my friends bewail— 
on I gaoler, haste that fete to tell t 
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oh 1. hasle^my 6*0* heart to cheer j 
I lis heart at once ’twill grieve and glad 
To know, though kept a captive her^ 

1 am no^mad, I am not mad. 

He smiles in scotn, and turns the key; 

He quits the grate; I knelt in vain; 

His glimmering lamp still, still I see— 

’tis gone! and all is gloom again. 

Cold, bitter cold!—No warmth, no light— 
Lih, all thy comforts once I had; 

Vet here I’m chained, this freezing night. 
Although not mad: no, no, not mad. 

Tis sure some dream, some vision vain j 
Wliat! I, the child of rank and wealth,— 
Am I the wretfh who clanks this chain. 

Bereft of freedom, friends, and health ? 

Ah! while 1 dwell on blessings Bed, 

Which never more my heart must glad. 

How aches my heart, how burns my head; 

But 'tis no^mad; no, ’tis not mad. 

Hast thou, my child, forgot, ere this, 

A mother’s face, a mother’s tongue ? 

She’ll ne’er forget your partly kiss. 

Nor round her neck how fast you clung; 

Nor how with her you sued to stay; 

No^how that suit your sire forbade; 

Nor how—I’ll drive such thoughts away; 
They’ll make me mad, they’ll make me mad. 

His rosy lips, how sweet they smiled! 

His mild blue eyes, how bright they shone; 
None ever bore a lovelier child; 

And art thou now for ever gone I 
And must 1 iKver see thee more^ 

My pretty, pretty, pretty lad? 

I will free! unbar the door I 
. I am not mad; I am not mad. 

Oh! bark 1 what mean those yells and cries ? 

His chain some furious madman breaks; 

He comes,—I see his glaring eyes; 

Now, now, my dungeon-grate he shajees. 
Help! help!—^he’s gone!—oh! Jarful wia-. 

Such screams to near, such sights to m v 
M y bmin, my br:un,-»l Hnow, I know, 

1 am not mad, but soon siwJ' 
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Yes, soon j—for lo! you—whilp I speak— 
Mark how yon demon’s eyeballs glare! 
He sees me j now, with dreadful shriek. 

He whirls a serpent high in air. 

Horror!—the reptile strikes hS tooth 
Deep in my heart, so nrushed and sad; 
Ay, laugh, ye fiends:—1 feel the truth; 
Your task is done—I’m m id 1 I’m mad 1 


THK .sTARI.INGj OR, LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. 

Lavsence Sterne. 

And as for the Bastille, the terror is in the word. Malie the most 
of it you can, said 1 to myself, the Bastille is but another word for a 
tower, and a tower is but another word for a house you can’t get 
out of. Mercy on the gouty I for they are in it twice a year; but 
with nine livres a day, and pen, and ink, and paper, and patience; 
albeit a man can’t get out, he may do very well within, at least 
for a month or six weeks, ift the end af which, if he is a lyirmless 
fellow his innocence appears, and he comes out a better and a wiser 
man than he went in. 

I had some occasion (I forget what) to step into the court-yard 
as I settled this accourit; and remember I •.Talked downstairs in 
no small tiiumph with the conceit of my reasoning. Beshrew the 
sombre pencil I said 1, vauntingly, for I envy not its powers which 
paints the evils of life with so hard and deadly' a colouring. The 
mind sits terrified at the objects she has magnified herself and 
blackened; reduce them to their proper size and hue, she overlooks 
them. 

’Tis true, said I, correcting the proposition, the Bastille is not an 
evil to lie despised; but strip it of its towers, fill up the fosse, 
unbarricade the doors, call it simply a confinement, and suppose 
’tis some tyrant of a distemper and not of a man which holds you 
in it, the evil vanishes, and you bear the other half without com¬ 
plaint. 

I was iiuerrupted in the heyday of this soliloquy with a voice 
which I tcok to be of a child, which complained " it amid not get 
out.” I looked up and down the passage, and seeing neither trlan, 
woman, nor cliild, I went out without further attention. In my 
return back through the pa&age, 1 heard the same words repeated 
twice over; and looking up, 1 saw it was a starling, hung in a 
little cage. “I can’t get out! I can’t get out 1” said the starling. 
1 stobd looking at the bird ; and to every person who came through 
the javttg, it. tan' fluttering to the side Toward} which tlfey 
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approached it,•with th( same Umectation of its captivity"! 
can’t get out I” sal'd the starling. 

God help thee! said 1 ; but I’ll let thee out, cost what it will; 
so I turned about the rage to get the door. It was twisted and 
double twisted so £ist well wire, there was no getting it open witfi- 
out jiulling the rage to pieces. I took both hands to it. The 
bird flew to the place where 1 was attempting his deliverance, and 
thrusting his head through the trellis, pressed his breast against it as 
if impatient. I fbar, poor creature, said I, I cannot set thee a* 
liberty. ’’Nci,” said the starling, “1 can’t get outl 1 can’t get 
out!” I vow I never had my all'cctions more tendeily awakcneil; 
per do 1 remember any incident in my life where the dissipated 
spirits, to which my reason had been a bubble, were so suddenly 
called home. Mechanical as the notes wcie, yet ra true in tunc to 
TBwj^jwcre they chanted, that in one moment they overthrew 
all my s^ematic reasoni^s upon the Bastille, and I heavily 
walked upstairs, unsaying nery word 1 had said in going down 
them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still. Slavery, said I, still thou art a 
bitter draught; and tliough thousands in all ages have been made 
to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on that account. ’Tis 
thou, thrice sweet and gracious goddess, addressing myself to Liberty, 
wbotnull in public or in jlrivate worship, whose taste is grateful, 
and ever will be so, till Nature herself shall change; no tint of 
words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chemic power turn thy 
sceptre into iron; with thee to smile upon him as he eats hU 
crust, the swain is happier than his monarch, from whose court 
thou art exiled. Gracious heaven I cried I, kneeling down upon 
the last step but 0114 in my ascent, grant me but health, thou great 
Bestower of it, and give me but this fair goddess as my companion, 
and shower down thy mitres, if it seem good unto thy Divine Pro* 
vidcncc, upon those heads which are aching for them. 

The bird in his cage pursued me into my room. I sat down 
close by the table, and leaning my head upon my hand, I began to 
fi^rc to myself the miseries of a confinement. 1 was in a right 
fi^c for it, and so 1 gave till scope to my imagination. 

r was going to begin with the millions of my fellow-creatures 
born to no inheritance but slavery; but finding, however affecting 
the pictuie was, that I could not bring it near me, and that the 
multitude of sad groups in it but did distract me, I tyik a single 
c^^tive, and having first shut him up in his dungeon, 1 then looked 
through the twilight of his grated door to take his picture. 

I beheid his body half wasted aw|y with long expectation and 
confinement, and fdt what kind of sickness of tl^ heart it was 
which arises from hope deferred. Upon looking nearer, I saw him 
pale and feverish. In thirty years the western breeze hail ni;| once 
fanned his blood; l^p bad seen no sun, no tnoon, in all that time, 
our had thw voice of fr’ind or tinaman W^ed tllftfugh bis 
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lattioe: his children—but here my heartebegan, td bleed, and I was 
forced to go on with another part of the portnut. 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, in tire 
/urthest comer of his dungeon, which wjp alternately his chair and 
bed. A little Calendar of small sticks lay at the head, notched all 
over with the dismal days and nights he had passed there. He 
had one of these little sticks in his hand,' and with a rusty nail he 
was etching another day of misery to add to the ^eap. As I darkened 
the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door, 
^en cast it down, shook his head, and went on with his work of 
affliction. I heard his chains upon his legs os he turned his body 
to lay his little stick upon the bundle. He gave a deep sigh; I saw 
the iron enter into bis soul. I burst into tears —1 could not sustain 
the picture of confinement which my fancy bad drawn. 

I started up from my chair, and calling La FIcurjLJiid^ira 
bespeak me a remise, and have it reatjy at the door ortne hotel by 
nine in the morning. 

‘•ni go direaly,” said I, “myself to Monsieur the Due de 
Choiseul.” 

La Fleur would have put me to bed; but, not willing that he 
should see anything upon my cheek which would cost the honest 
fellow a heartache, I told him I would go to bed by myself: and 
bid him go do the same. 


HOME. 

Jamss MoKTGoaiiaY. 

Thkbe is a land, of every land the pride. 

Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light. 

And milder moons cmparadise'the night; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth. 
Time-tutored age, and love-Ctalted youth; 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores. 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 
tlor breathes the spirit of a purer air. 

In every dime the magnet of his soul, 
Tottchra.by remembrance, trembles to that pole; 
For in this land o( heaven’s peculiar grace. 

The heritage of nature’s noblest race. 

There is a spot of earth, supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than ail the rest. 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts «side 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride.* 
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While in his soltened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend: 
Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife. 
Strews with IVesll flowers the narrow path of lite; 
In the clear heaven ofjier delightful eye. 

An atigel-guard of loves and graces lie; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet. 

And fire-ade pleasures gambol at her feet. 

Where shall that land, that siait of earth lie found ? 
Art thou a man?—a patriot?—look around; 

Oh, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam. 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 


On Greenland’s rocks, o'er rude Kamschatka’s plains, 
In'pule Siberia’s desolate domains; 

Where the wild hunter takes his lonely wav, 

Tracks through tempestuous snows his savaite |>rey. 
The reindeer’s spoil, the ermine’s treasures shares. 

And feasts his Famine on the fat of bears; 

Or, wrestling with the might of raging seas. 

Where round the pole the eternal billows (reive, 

Plucks from their jaws the stricken whale, in vain 
Plunging down headlong through the whirling main; 
His wastes of ice ate lovelier in his eye 
Than all the flowery vales beneath khe sky; 

And dearer far than Ctesar’s palace^ome. 

His cavern shelter, and his cottage-horne. 

O’er China%garden-fields, and |>enpted floods; 

In California’s pathless world of woods; 

Round Andes’ heights, where winter, from his tlironc. 
Looks down in scorn upon the summer gone; 

By the gay borders of Bermuda’s isles. 

Where spring with everlasting verdure smiles; 

On pure Madeira’s vine-robed hills of health; 

In Java’s swamp of^iestilence and wealth; 

Where Babel stood, where wolves and jackals drink; 
’Midst weeping willows, on Euphrates’ brink; 

On Carmel’s crest; by Jordan’s reverend stream, 

Where Canaan’s glories vanished like a dream; 

Where Greece, a spectre, haunts her heroes’ gi.o. 

And Rome’s vast ruins darken Tiber’s waves; 

Where broken-hearted Switzesiand bewails 
Her subject mountains, and dishonoured vales; 

Where Albion’s rocks exult amidst the sea. 

Around the beauteous isle of liberty; 

—Man, thiongh all ages of (evolving time, 

Uncifrmging man, in every varying clime. 
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Deems liis own land of evcrf land the pnde, 
Beloved by heaven b'er all the world beside { 
His home the spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest 


SORROW FOR THE DEAD, 

Washington Irving. 

[An illustiious American author. Born 1783; died 1859.] 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which we refuse 
to be divorced. Every other wound we seek to heal—p» :iy’h5tlier 
affliction to forget; but this wound >ve consider it a'duty to keep 
open—this affliction we cherish and brood over in solitude. Where 
is the mother who would willingly forget the infant that perished 
like a blossom from her arms, though every recollection is a pang.’ 
Where is the child that would willingly forget the most tender of 
parents, though to remember be but to lament? Who, even in the 
hour of agony, would forget the friend over whom he mourns ? 
Who, even when the tomb is closing upon the repiains of her he 
most loved; when he feels his heart, as it were, crushed in the 
closing of its portal;—^Who would accept of consolation that must 
be bought by forgetfuhiess ? No, the love which survives the tomb 
is one of the nolilcst attributes of the soul. If it has its woes, it has 
likewise its delights; and when the overwhelming burst of grief is 
calmed into the gentle tear of recollection: wiien thesuddenanguish 
and the convulsive agony over the present ruins of all that we most 
loved, is softened away into pensive meditation on all that it was in 
the days of its loveliness—who would root out such a sorrow from 
the heart ? Though it nnw sometimes throw a passing cloud over 
the bright hour of gaietv, or spread a deeper sadness over the hour 
of gloom i yet who would exchange it, even for a song of plevsurc, 
or the burst of revelry ? No, there is*!i voice from the tomb sweeter 
than song. There is a remembrance of the dead, to which we turn 
even from the charms of the living. Oh, the gr.ve!—the grave! 
It buries every error—covers every defect—extinguishes every resent¬ 
ment. IVom its peaceful bosom spring none but fond r^rets and 
tender recollections. Who can look down upon the grave, ev n of 
an enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb that he should ever 
havewari^ with the poor handful of earth that lies mouldering 
before, him?. 

But the grave of those we loved—what a place for meditation 1 
Th..re it is that we call up, in long review, the whole history of 
virtue and gentlenocs, and tlic thousand endearments, lavished u|K>n 
ua-^-sSmost ui^ieeded—in tie daily iiitcicuurse of hitimacy; there 
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It h that we dwelt upon iIk tenderness—the kilemn, awftil tender¬ 
ness—of the parting scene. The bed of death, with all its stiileil 
griefs—its noiseless attendance—its mute, watchful assiduities. The 
last testimonies of expiiing,love! The feeble, fluttering, thrilling— 
oh, how thrilling!—pressure of the hand. The last, fond look of 
the glazing eye, turning upon us, even from the threshold of exis¬ 
tence! The fkint, laltering accents, struggling in death to give 
vne more assuranee of aflection! 

Ay! go to the gfave of buried love, and meditate 1 There settle 
the account with thy conscience, for eveiy past beneflt unrequited 
—every past endearment unregarded—of that departed being whe 
can never—never—never return, to be soothed by thy contrition! 

-If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul, 

or a furrow to the silvered brow, of an affectionate parent,—if tlrou 
VfTl.usband, and hast ever caused the fond bosom that ventured 
its whole hdjif iness in thy arps, to doubt one moment of thy kind-"* 
ness or thy truth,—if thou art a friend, and hast ever wronged, in 
thought, or word, or deed, the spirit that gcneroasly confiilcd in 
thee,—if thou art a lover, and hast ever given one unmerited pang 
to that true heart which now lies cold and still beneath thy feet j 
—then be sure that every unkind look, every ungracious word, 
every ungentle action, will come thronging back upon thy memory, 
and kndfcking dolefully at thy soul; then be sure that thou wilt 
lie down, sorrowing and repentant, on the grave, and utter tht^ 
unheard groan, and pour the unavailing teat—more deep, mote 
bitter, because unheard and unavailing! 

Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and strew the beauties of nature 
about the grave; console thy broken spirit, if thou canst, with these 
tender, yet futile tribates of regret: but take warning by the bitterness 
of this thy contrite affliction over the dead, and henceforth be more 
faithful and affectionate in the discharge of thy duties to the living. 


THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR. 

Samuil Fziovsson, QJ^., M.R.LA. 

Coxa, see the Dolphin’s Anchor forged; ’tis at a white heat now; 
Tbtf billows ceased, the flames decreased; though on the forge’s 
brow ® 

Thf little flames still fitfully play through the sable mound; • 

And fitfully yon still may see the grim smiths ranking round. 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broafi bands only tare; 

Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the windlass there. 

rbe windlass strains the tackle chains, the black mound Inavea 
bdow. 

And red and Atrp a hundred veins burst out at ever7 throe; 
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It rises, roars^ rends alf cutriglit—O Vulci^, what a glow 1 

’Tis blinding white, ’tis blasting bright, the high'sun shines nSt sot 

The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery fearful show; 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, the ruddy lurid row 
Of smiths, that stand, an ardent band, likf men before the foe; 

As quivering through his fleece of flame, the sailing monster slow 
Sinks on the anvi!—all about the faces fiery grow— 

“Hurrah!” they shout, “leap out—leap out:’’ bang, bang, ilie 
sledges go; “ 

Hurrah! the jetted lightnings are hissing high and low; 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squashing blow; 

The leather^ mail relKiunds the hail; the rattling cinders strow 
The ground around ; at every bound'the sweltering fountains flow, 
And thick and loud theswinking crowd, at every stroke, pant “ Hot’ 


Leap out, leap out, my masters; leap out and lay on load’! 

Let's forge a goodly Anchor, a bower, thick and broad; 

For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, 1 bode, 

And I see the good ship riding, all in a perilous road; 

The low reef roaring on her lee, the roll of ocean poured 
From stem to stern, sea after sea, the mainmast by the board; 

The bulwarks down, the rudder gone, the boats stove at the chains. 
But courage still, brave mariners, the bower still remains, » 

And not an inch to flinch he deigns save when ye pitch sky high. 
Then moves his head, as though he said, “ Fear nothing—here am I!” 
Swing in youi strokes it\,order, let foot and hand keep time. 

Your blows make music sweeter far than any steeple’s chime! 

But while ye swing your sledges, sing; and let the burden be. 

The Anchor is the Anvil King, and royal craftsmen we; 

I Strike in, strike in, the sparks begin to dull their rustling red! 

Our hammers ring with sharper din, our, work will soon be sped; 
Our anchor soon must change his bed of fiery rich array. 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy couch of clay; 

Our anchor soon must change the lay of merry craftsmen here. 

For the Yeo-heave-o, and the Heave-away, and the sighing seamaji’t 
cheer; t 

V hen weighing slow, at eve they go, far, far from love and home. 
And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o’er the ocean foam. 


In livid and^pbdurate gloom, he darkens down at last, 

A shapely one he is and strong as e’er from cat was cast. 

A trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life like me. 

What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath the deep green sea 1 
0 deep sea-diver, who might Ihen behold such sights as ^ou ? 

The hoary mohsters' palaces! methinks what joy ’twere now 
“ ■ mp pimping down amid the assembly oFthe whales, 

the churn’d sea round me boil beqgath their scourging 
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Then deepen tande-woods to fight the fierce sea-unicorn, 

And send him fafied and kellowing back, for all his ivoiy horn; 

,'To leave the subtle sworder-fish, of bony blade forlorn. 

And for the ghastly grinning shark, to uugh his jaws to scorn; 

To leap down on the krakgn’s back, where ’mid Norwegian isles 
He lies, a lubber anchorage, for sudden shallowed miles; 

Till snorting, like an under-sea ttolcano, off he roils. 

Meanwhile to swing, a buffeting the far-astonished shoals 
Of his back-browsijjg ocean calves; or haply in a cove, 

Shell-strown, and consecrate of old to some Undine’s love. 

To find the long-haired mermaidens; or, hard by icy lands, 

To wrestle with the sea-serpent, upon cerulean sands. 

0 broad-armed Fisher of the deep, whose sports can equal thine? 
The Dolphin weighs a thousand tons tliat tugs thy cable line: 

And night by night ’tis thy delight, thy glory day by day. 

Through sab'i sea and breaker white, the giant game to play; 

But, sharaer of our little sports 1 forgive the name I gave, 

A fisher’s joy is to destroy,—thine office is to Kive. 

0 , lodger in the sea-king’s halls, couldst thou but understand 
Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who that dripping band, 
Slow swaying in the heaving wave, that round about thee bmd. 
With sosinds like breakers in a dream, blessing their ancient friend— 
Oh, couldst thou know what heroes glide with larger steps round 
thee. 

Thine iron side would swell with pride, thoujdst leap within the sea I 

Give honour to their memories who left the pleasant strand. 

To shed their blood |0 freely for the love of Fatherland— 

Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy churchyard grave 
So freely, for a restless bed amid the tossing wave— 

Oh, though our anchor may not be all I have fondly sung. 

Honour him for their memory, whose bones he goes among I 

{Bp kind pmniuim qf the Author.) 


DOUGLAS’S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 

Rtv. John Homz. 

^Author of <* Douglas,” a Tragedy. Bom 1714) died ISOB.J 

My name is Norval. On th« Grampian bills 
My fother feeds bis flocks; a frugal swain. 

Whose constant cares were to increase his stoic; 

And keep his only son, myself at home: 

For I bad biard of battles, and I longed 
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To follow to the field some warlike lord! 

And heaven soon granted what mj^sire denied. 

This moon, which rose last night round as my shield. 
Had not yet filled her horns, when by her light 
^ band of fierce barbarians, from the hills, 

Rushed, like a torrent, down jipon the vale. 

Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds flea 
For safety and for succour. I alone. 

With bended bow, and quiver full of arrotps. 

Hovered about the enemy, and marked 
The road he took j then hasted to my friends; 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit 1 led. 

Till we o’ertook the spoil-encumbered foe. 

We fought—and conquered 1 Ere a sword was drawn. 
An arrow from my bow had pierced their chief. 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 
Returning home in triumph, I disdained 
The shepherd’s slothful life; and having heard 
That our good king had summoned his bold (>eers 
To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 

I left my father’s house, and took with me 
A chosen servant to comluct my steps—- 
Von trembling coward, who forsook his roaster. 
Journeying with this intent, I passed these towers; 
And, heaven-directed, came this day to do 
'Fhe happy deed fbat gilds my humble name. 


ANTONY’S ORATION OVER CiESAR’S BODY. 
SHAKsnAax. 

Fat ENDS, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 
I come to biuy Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones: 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Ceesar was ambitious: 

Itit were so, it was a grievous &ult; 

And grievously hath Caesar answer^ it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest. 

(For Bratus is an ifimourable man; 

So dSe they aU, all honourable men); - 
Come I to spmk in Caesar’s funeral. 

He was my firiend, fidthful and just to met 
But Bi^ttts says, he 'Mta ambitious; ^ 
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And bcuras is'an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome 
Whose ransoms did the gmeral coffers fill: 

Did this in Csraar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor.have cried, Caesar hath wetit, 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff't 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious; 

And Bgitus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

Which he thrice refused. Was this ambition f 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutas $)h>ke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

Ydu all did love him once, not without cause; 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for liim ? 
O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason I —Bear with me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I most pause till it come back to me. 

But yesterday, the word of Catsar might 
Have stood against the world: now lies he ther^ 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

O masters I if I were disposed to ^tir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honourable men: 

1 will not*do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here’s a parchment witii the seal of Caesar, 

1 found it in his closet, 'tis his will; 

Let but the commons hear this testament, 

(Which, pardon i!|e, I do not mean to read). 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds. 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, meiftion it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy. 

Unto their issue. 

Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read It} 

It is not meet you know' hm^ Caesar loved you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but rSen; 
And, faeiM men, Imriag the will of Caraar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you marl r 
Tis good yCu know not that you are bis j^rs} 
Fot*:f you should, oh, what would come of itt 
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You will compel me then to r«d the,will? 

Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 

And let me show you him that made the wilt. 

Shall I descend ? And will ywi give me leave ? • • • 

If you have tears, prepare^ to shed them now. 

You all do know ^is mwtle: I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on: 

’Twas on a summer’s evening, in bis^nt; 

That day he overcame the Nervii s— 

Look 1 in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through i 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made; 

Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabbed; 

And, as be plucked his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it. 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel ? 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar lov^ him 1 
This vras the most unkindest cut of all: 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than tnutors’ arms, 

Quite vanquished him; then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up bis £ice. 

Even at the base of Fompey’s statue. 

Which all ffle while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

O, what a fw was there, my countrymen 1 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 

O, now you weep; and, I perceive,' you feel. 

The dint* of pity: these are gracious drops: 

Kind souls, what weep you, when you but behold 
Our Csesar’s vesture wounded ? liok you hf re, 

Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors.... 
Gtood friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable; 

What private griefe they have, alas 1 I know not. 

That made them do it; they are wise and honourable 
And will, no doubt, vrith reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts; 

I am no orator as Bratus is; 

But as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 

That love my friend '; a^ that they ktK>w frill wdl - 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have nduer vri^ nor words, not worth. 

Action, nor utteranoi^ nor the power of speedh^ 


Impression.' 
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To stir-men’s bbod: I only speak right on ! 

I tell you that wliich you yourselves <lo know; 

Show you sweet Oesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them sneak for me: but, were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your*spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

Jet, heai*me, countrymen; yet hear me jpcik. . . 

Why, friends, you go to do you know not wlin ■ 

Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved your lov;s’ 

Alas! you know not —1 must tell you then >— 

You have forgot the will I told you of. 

Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. 

To every Roman citizen he gives,— 

To gvery several man, seventy-five draclimas. 

Moreover, he hath feft you all his walks. 

His private arbours, and new-planteil oieliards. 

On this side Tibet; he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs fiir ever; common pleasures. 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Ctesar! When comes such another ? 


MARINO FALIERO’S IMPRECATION ON VENICE. 

Lord Bvron. 

[The conspiracy of the Doge Marino Faliero to destroy at one blow 
all the Senate and Nobility of Venice, is one of the most remarkable 
events in the annals of history. It occurred in the year 1355. Lord' 
Byron remarks that “ everything about Venice is, or was, extraordi- 
i^ry i her aspect is like a dream, and her history is like a romance.” 

Marino Faliero was insured by Michael Steno, a young nobie^ who 
wrote upon the ducal cha'ir some ribald sentence referring to the 
disparity of age between the Doge and his young and beautiful wife; 
the Doge demanded the punishment of Steno, and the Senate decided 
l^at he should be detuned for one month in arietta This light 
^ntence so irritated the impetuous Doge, that he entered into a league 
with a band of conspiratots to revenge himself on the Senate who 
protected hit slanderer. The conspiragy was discovered, and the Dogf 
condemned; and while standing on the summit gf the <*Giant’s 
Staircase,” the execufioner beside him, and the coundl and patricians 
present to witness hit death, he utters the following fierce irngifecationa 
on his ungrateful country. We neej scarcely add that this speech was 
not absolutely delivered, but is the conipositkm'ofhord Byioh.) 

■ 3 
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I <rEAK to Time and to Eternity, 

Of which I grow a portion, not to man. 

Ye elements! in which to be resolved 

1 hasten, let my voice be as a spirit 

Upon you. Ye blue waves 1 which bore my banner. 

Ye winds I which flutter'd o’er aS if you loved it, 

4nd filled my swelling sails as they were wafted 
To many a triumph! Thou, my native earth. 

Which 1 have bled for 1 And thou foreign e^rth. 
Which drank this willing blood from many a wound. 
Ye stones! in which my gore will not sink, but 
lleek up to Heaven 1 Ye skies 1 which will receive it 1 
Thou sun! which shinest on these things; and Thou I 
Who kindlest and who quenchest suns!—^Attest! 

1 am not innocent—^but are these guiltless ? 

I perish, but not unavenged; far ag,es 
Float up from the abyss of time to be. 

And show these eyes, before they close—the doom 
Of this proud city; and I leave my curse 
On her and hers for ever 1 Yes, the hours 
Are silently engendering of the day. 

When she, who built 'gainst Attila a bulwark, ' 

Shall yield, and bloodlcssly and basely yield. 

Unto a bastard Attila, without 
Shedding so much blood in her last defence. 

As these old veins, uft drain’d in shielding her. 

Shall pour in sacrifice—She shall be bought 
And sold, and be an appendage to those 
Who shall despise her I —She shall stoop to‘be 
A province for an empire, petty town 
In lieu of capital, with slaves for senates. 

Beggars for nobles, panders for a people I 
Then when the Hebrew's in thy palaces. 

The Hun in thy high places, and the Greek 
Walks o’er thy mart, and smiles on it for hisf 
When thy patricians beg their bitt& bread 
In narrow streets, and, in their shameful need. 

Make their nobility a plea for pity; 

Then, when the ^ who still retain a wreck 
Of thbit great firthera’ heritage, shall fawn 
Round a barbarian Vice of King’s Vice-getent, 

Even in the palace where they sway’d as sovereigns. 
Even in the palace where th^ slew thdr sovereign. 
Proud ofisome name they have disgraced, or sprung 
From an adultress boastw of her guilt, ' 

'3hall bear about thdr bastardy in triumph 
^ the tlurd spurious generation;—^wheru 
Tv sons al^ in the lowest scale if bang— 
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Slaves turn u-o'er the vanquished by the victors. 

Despised by cowards for greater cowardice, 

And scorn’d even by the vicious for such vices 
As in the monstroca grasp of their conception 
Defy all codes to image 0/ to name them; 

Then, when of Cyprus, now thy sul^ect kingdom. 

Ail thy inheritance shall be her shame 
Entail’d on Jfiy less virtuous daughters, grown 
A wider proverb for worse prostitution;— 

When all the ills of conquer’d states shall cling thee 
Vice without splendour, sin without relief 
Even from the gloss of love to smooth it o’er. 

But in its stead, coarse lusts of habitude. 

Prurient yet passionless, cold studied lewdness. 

Depraving nature’s frailty to an art;— 

When Wiese and more are heavy on thee, when 
Smiles without mirth, and pastimes without pleasure, 

Youth without honour, age without respect, 

Meanness and weakness, and a sense of woe 

’Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and dar’st not murmur, 

Have made thee last and worst of peopled deserts;— 

'Then, in the last gasp of thine agony. 

Amidst thy many murders, think of mine ! 

Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes 1 
Gehenna of the waters I thou sea Sod^m ! 

Thus I devote thee to the infernal Gods I— 

Thee and thy serpent seed! 

[Timis and addresses the Executioner, 
Slave, do thine office I 

Strike as I struck the foe I Strike as I would 
Have struck those tyrants I Strike deep as my curse 1 
Strike—and but once I 


PERORATION OF A SPEECH IN DEFENCE OP 
MR. DUFFY: FEBRUARY 2, 1844. 

Ms. Whitisidi. 

I*wnoi.D say that the true object of this unprecedented prosecu¬ 
tion was to stifle the discussion of a great public question. Reviewed* 
in this light, all other consideration^ sink into insignificance ? its 
importance becomes vast indeed. A Nation’s Rigifts are involved 
in the issue—a Nation’s Liberties are at stake! What wori, what 
preserves, the precious privileges you possess? the exercise' or 

THE HIOHT^Or EOCITICAI. DISCUSSION— rREX, ,UNTIU MW ijcLEO, 

sum! 'I'helaws which wisdom framed—the institutiuiis struck 
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out by patriotism, learrring, or genius—can Ihey pteserve the springs 
of freedom fresh and pure? No! destroy the right of free discussion, 
anfl you dry up the sources of freedom. By the same means by 
whi(± your liberties were won, they can ife increased or defended. 
'\ituarrel not with the partial evils free discussion creates, nor seek to 
contract the enjoyment of that great privilege within the narrow 
limits timid men prescribe. With the passing mischiefs cf its ex¬ 
travagance contrast the prodigious blessii.gs it has* heaped on man. 
Free discussion aroused the human mind from the torpor of ages, 
taught It to think, and shook the thrones of ignorance and dark¬ 
ness. Free discussion gave to Europe thb Reformation, which I 
have been taught to believe the mightiest event in the history of the 
human race; illuminated the world with the radiant light o' 
. spiritual truth I may it shine with steady and increasing splendour. 
Would you undo the labours of science, extinguish litprature, stop 
the efforts of genius, restore ignorancj, bigotry, barrarism? then 
pot down free discussion, and you hare accomplished ail. Savage 
conquerors, in the blindness of their ^orance, have scattered and 
destroyed the intellectual treasures of a great antiquity. Those who 
make war on the sacred rights of free discussion, without their 
ignorance, imitate their fury; they may check the expression of 
some thought which might, if uttered, redeem the liberties or 
increase the happiness of men. 

The insidious assailants of this great prerogative of intellectual 
beings, by the cover under which they advance, conceal the character 
of their assault upon the liberties of the human race. They seem to 
admit the liberty to discuss, blame only its extravagance, pronounce 
hollow praises on the value of the freedom of spuech, and straight¬ 
way begin a prosecution to cripple and destroy. The open despot 
avows his object is to oppress or to enslave; resistance is certain to 
encounter his tyranny, and perhaps subvert it. Not so the artful 
assailant of a nation’s rights: he declares friendship while he wages 
war, and professes affection for the thing he hates. State prosecu¬ 
tions, if you believe them, are ever the lastest friends of freedom: 
they tell you peace is disturbed, order toroken, by the excesses* of 
mrbulent and seditious demagogues. No doubt there might be a 
seeming peace, a deathlike stillness, by repressing the feelings and 
passions of men—so in the fiirest portion of Europe this day there 
is peace, order, and submission under despotic governments, eccle- 
liastical and dvil. I'hat jieace springs from terror, that submission 
, from ignorance, that silence from despair! Compare the stillnms 
•of despotism with the healthful animation, the natural warmth, the 
bold language,^he proud bearing, which springs from freedom and 
the consciousness of its lossession. Which will you prefer .* InsulT 
not tlee dignity of mankind by supposing that contentment of tbi 
jieart.can exist under despotism } there may be degrees in its seventy; 
ind n degrees itv the sufferings of its victims. Terribb are dangen 
Much lurk beneath the calm surface of despotic power] the mpve. 



Peroration of a Speech. i 6 j 

mentsot the oppfes^ wiliat all times disturb tiici r tyrant's tramiaillity, 
and warn him their day of vengeance or of tfiumph may be' nigh. 
Why do you love, why do other nations honour, England? 
you, are they, dazzled by^^er naval or military glories, the splendAur 
of her literature, her subnme discoveries in science, her boundl&i 
weakh, her almost incredible labours in every work of art and skill f 
No! You love, you cling to England because she has been for ages 
past the seat of free discussion, and therefore, the home of ratimud 
freedom, and th^ hope of oppressed men throughout the world. 
Emulate this day the great virtues of Englishmen—their love of 
fairness, their immovable independence^ and the sense of justice 
rooted in their nature: these are the virtues which qualify jurors to 
decide the rights of their fellow-men: deserted by these, of what 
avail is the tribunal of a jury } 'Tis worthless as the living body 
when the human soul has fled. Believe me, you will not secure the 
true intcrestaof England Iw l«ining too severely on your country, 
men; they say to their En^ish brethren,—we have been by your 
side whenever danger was to be faced or honour won; the scorching 
sun of the East, and the pestilence of the West, we have endured, 
to spread your commerce, to extend your empire, to uphold your 
glory; the bones of our countrymen have whitened the fields of 
Portural, of Spain, of France; fighting your battles they fell, in a 
nobler cause they could not; we have helped to gather you imperish¬ 
able laurels, we have helped to win you immor^ triumphs. Now, 
in the time of peace, we ask you to restore that Parliament planted 
here with your laws and language, uprooted in a dismal period of 
our history—in the moment of our terror, our divisions, our weakness, 
it may be, our crime. Renistablish theCommons on the broad founda¬ 
tion of the People’^choice; replace .the Peerage, the Corinthian pillars 
of the capital, secured and adorned by the strength and splendour of 
the Crown, and let the monarch of England, as in ages past, rule a 
brilliant and united Empire in solidity, magnificence, and power. 

When the privileges of the English Parliament were invaded, that 
people strack down the ministry, took the field, and dragged their 
Sovereign to the block. We shall not imitate the English precedent 
while we struggle fo/ a Parliament. Its surest bulwark, that Insti¬ 
tution which yon prize so highly, was ours for six hundred years s 
restore the blessing, and we shall be content. This prosecution is 
pot necessary for the maintenance of the authority and prerogative 
of the Crown: our gracious Sovereign needs not statsvprosecutions 
*0 secure her prerogatives or preserve her power ; she has the im- 
bought loyalty of a chivalrous and gallant people. The arm m 
authority she needs not to raise. Tlie glory of her gentle reigh wilT 
be—she will have ruled not by the sword, but ly the aflections; 
that the true source of her power has been, not in the terrors of the 
law, but in the hearts ofhei people. 

Your patience exhausted. U I have spoken suitably,to the 
Mpject, I l&ve spoken as 1 have wished; but i( «s you tilky^nk, 
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deflcientlyi I have spoken as I could. Do ypu, from ‘what has been 
said, arid from the better arguments omitted, which may be well 
suggested by your manly understanding and your honest hearts, 
give a verdict consistent with justice, ye^ inclining to liberty—' 
dictated by truth, yet leaning to the side of the accused men, 
ftruggling against the weight, power, and influence of the Crown, 
and prejudice more overwhelming still j a verdict undesired by a 
party, but to be applauded by the impartial monitor within your 
breasts—becoming the high spirit of Irish gentlemen and the 
intrepid guardians of the rights and liberties of a free people. 


THE FIRST ^HOES. 

W. C. BaNNETT. 

[A popular and prolific poet, author of “Baby May,” Ac. Bom 
l8ao ; living.] 

Wire, keep those shoes with the shape of his ftet in thenv 
Restless, small feet that we’d never have still. 

Through all your years to come, visions how sweet in them, 
Dreamings, how pric^ess, your fancy will fill: 

Treasure them: some dreams are more than all pleasures 
Life’s ever giving our hearts to enjoy; 

Few things that ever you’ll prize, wife, as tre^urcs. 

So dear will be as these shoes of our boy. 

Worn is each little sole; blessed was the wearing. 

Smoothing them so, at which glad tears you wept. 

Those wavering weak steps that caused you such caring, 
lliose Any steps that our baby first stept; 

Wife, to our hearts, what a joy beyoad tdKng 
Were those dear totterings, half boldness, half fear. 

All joy then that our proud hearts was swelling 
Whene’er we see them, with us will be here. 

• 

Bolder those smaU shoes were ere he ou^ew tbemi 
Firm was tlie.foot-tread at last that th^ knew, 

When mothers ^cs to hep stodjiing kiss drew them. 

With that ippt gaze that stiU looked him to you; 

Seeing them, ah I in the garden I’ve found him, 

Bi0y and bustling as ant or as bee; 

as the buti^y flitui^ pround bin^ 

Bl^bles mv brbv 'a^n up to me. 
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Treasure theqi, broq|l o’er them—oh, how dear to you, 

Will those small memories in after-years prove, 

Should it be God’s will those eyes that so knew you. 

You in this life belo^ no more can love. 

Then sMl the sight of these be a spell raising 
,Up to your gaze again, dim through your tears, 

That little lost form to gladden your gazing^ 

Bidding that small tongue again bless your eats. 

Ah! if in years to come—oh! God forbid it— 

We must with trembling and tears tell his name. 

Fear his grown foce, and half wish God had hid it 
Cold in the coffin before it knew shame. 

These shall be balm to the sorrows that wring you. 

Over these, tears, not all sad, you shall rain. 

These his dear l»by-foce sinless shall bring you. 

That yo 9 may love him'all spotless again. 

Far be such thoughts from us; none such we’re fearing. 

Ever, dear, for him, our darling, our joy; 

God will his mother’s prayers always be hearing. 

Hearing his father’s prayers, prayed for our boy. 

Bijt, oh, dear wife of mine, these shoes, we’ll keep them | 
Grown-up, he’ll laugh at what he used to use; 

Tears but of pride and joy only shall steep them. 

When, a man, with us he sees his first ^hoes, 

(By permhtm of tht AutJar^ 


SPEECH ON THE BEFORM BILL. 

Lou BaoucHAM. 

Wa stand in a truly critical ^ition. If we rgect the bill through 
fear*of being thought to be^ntimidated, we may lead the life of 
retirement and qui«, but the hearts of the millions of our fellow- 
citizens are gone for ever; their affections are estranged; we; and 
out order, and its privil^es, are the objects of the people’s batted, 
as flie only obstacles which stand between them and the gfhtification 
of their most passionate desire. The whole body of the aristocracy 
mint eapect to share Ais fate, and be exposed to feelings such as these. 
For I hear it constutly said that the ^11 is rejeMed by ail the 
aristocracy. Favour, and a good number of supportess, our adver- 
saries allow it has amot^; the people; the minist^ too, are for it} 
but the aristocracy, say tluy, is strenuous ly opposed to it. IbnAlly 
deny this tiilly, thoughtless assertion.. Whatl rpy lords, th^ a|i[k 
tocracv set thibisdves in ,a mass against the p^e;—they 




sprang from the people—are inseparablyeonnecteil with the people 
—are supported by the people—^are the natural chiefr of the people?. 
They set themselves against the people, for whom peers are ennobled, 
bishops consecrated, kings anointed,—tie people, to serve whom. 
Parliament itself has an existence, and the mona^iy and all its 
institutions are constituted, and without whom none of them-could 
exist for an hour? This assertion of unreflecting men is too mon¬ 
strous to be endured. As a member of this Htjjise, I deny it with 
indignation—I repel it with scorn, as a calumny upon us all. And 
yet there are those who, even within these walls, speak of the bill 
augmenting so much the strength of the democracy as to endanger 
tlie other orders of the state; and'so they charge its authors with 
promoting anarchy and rapine. Why, my lords, have its authors 
nothing to tirar from democratic spoliation ? The fact is, that there 
are members of the present cabinet who possess, one or two of them 
alone, far more property than anj- two administratians within my 
recollection; and all of them have ample wealth. I need hardly say, 
I include not myself, who have little or none. But even of myself 
I will say, that whatever I have depends on the stability of existing 
institutions; and it is as dear to me as the princely possessions of 
any amongst you. Permit me to say, that in becoming a member 
of your House, I staked my all on the aristocratic institutions of the 
state; I abandoned certain wealth, a large income, and much real 
power in the state, for an office of great trouble, heavy responsibility, 
and very uncertain duration. I say, 1 gave up substantial power for 
me shadow of it, and for distinction Spending upon accident, I 
quitted the elevated situation of representative of Yorkshire, and a 
leading member of the Commons. I descended from a position 
quite lofty enough to gratify any man’s ambftion, and .my lot be¬ 
came bound up in the stability of this House. Then, have I not a 
right to throw myself on your justice, and to desire that you will 
not put in jeopardy all I have now left ? 

But the populace only, the rabble the ignoble vulgar, are for the 
bill ? Then what is the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England ? 
What the Duke of Devonshire ? What the Duke of Bedford^ I 


am aware it is irrq;ular in any noble lord that is a friend to the 
measure; its adversaries are patiently suffered to call Peers even by 
their Christian and surnames. Then I shall be as regular a$ tht^ 
were! and ask, does my friend John Russell, ihy friend William 
Cav^istf, my friend Harry Vane, belong to the mob or the aristo¬ 
cracy? Have they no possessions? Are they modem naniis? 
Are they wanting in Norman blood, or whatever else you pride 
yourselves on ? The idea is too ludicrous to be seriously refuted; 
—rriiat the biH is only a frivourite with the democracy, is a delusion 
so wild as to point a man’s destiny towardrt St. Luke’s. Yet many, 
bottf-here and elsewhere, by dint of constantly repearing, the same 
t^ o[ hearing it .repeated, have almost mdde themsdWa believe 
tMTrame of tire nobility ate for the measnre. 



speech on tiu tiejorm Bill. tjt 

My Lords, I ifo not disguise the intense solicitude which I feel for 
the event of this debate, because 1 know full well that the peace o( 
the country is involved in the issue. 1 cannot look without dismay 
at the rejecti^ of the measure. But grievous as may be the con¬ 
sequences ofIrtcmporary defeat—temporary it can only bej for its, 
ultimate and even s|)ecdy succe^ is certain. Nothing now can stop 
it. Do not sufi'er yourselves to Iw persuaded, that even if the pre¬ 
sent ministers were driven from the helm, any one could steer you 
through the tioublcs that surround you, without reform. But our 
successors would take up the task in circumstances br less auspicious. 
Under them, you would be fain to grant a bill, compart with 
which the one we now proffer is moderate fndeed. Hear the para¬ 
ble of the Sybil; for it conveys a wise and wholesome moral. She 
now appears at your gate, and offers you mildly the volumes—the 
precious volumes of wisdom and peace. The price she asks is rea¬ 
sonable;—towestore the franthUe which, without any bargain, you 
ought voluntarily to give. You refuse her terms—her moderate 
terms; she darkens the porch no longer. But soon, for you cannot 
do without her wares,^ you call her back. Again she comes, but 
with diminished treasures; the leaves of the book are in part torn 
away by lawless hands—in part defaced with characters of blood. 
But the prophetic maid has risen in her demands—it is Parliament 
by the year—it is vote by the ballot—it is suffrage by the million I 
From this you turn away indignant, and for the second time she 
departs. Beware of her third visit; for the treasure you must have; 
and what price she may next demand, wh8 shall tell .> It may be 
even the mace which rests upon that woolsack. What may follow 
your course of obsjinacy, if persisted in, 1 cannot take upon me to 
predict, nor do I wish to conjecture. But this 1 know full well, 
that as sure as man is mortal, and to err is human, justice deferred 
enhances the price at which you must purchase safety and peace; 
nor can you more expect to gather in another crop than they did 
who went before you, if you persevere in their utterly abominable 
husbandry of sowing injustice and reaping rebellion. 

4 ut among the awfol qpnsiderations that now bow down my 
mind, there is one which stands pre-eminent above the rest. You 
arc the highest judicature in the realm; you sit here as judges, and 
decide all causes, civil and criminal, without appeal. It is a judge’s 
fwst duty never to pronounce sentence, in the most trifling case, 
without hearing. Will you make this the exception? Are yoa 
rAlly prepared to determine, but not to hear, the mighty cause upon 
which a nation’s hopes and fears hangYou are I Then beware of. 
your decision 1 Rouse not, 1 bese^i you, a peace-loving, but a 
resolute people—alienate not from yOur body the*affe<^ns of a 
whole empire. As your fnend, as the friend of my orrfer, as the 
Wend of my country, as the feithful servant of my soveifign, I 
ooilnselyoa|passistVkh your uttermost efibits ^n presenpn^^ 
and upholding and perpetuating the constitution.' HiAaKr{ 
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1 prajr and I exhort you not to reject this measure. By all you 
hold most dear—by all the ties that bind every one of ul to our 
common order and our common country, I solemnly adjure you—I 
warn you—I implore you—yea, <m my liended knees, 1 supplicate 
vou—Reject not this bill! 


THE SWISS BALLAD OF RENAUD.* 

[Translated from the Romande, by James Henry Dixon, Esq., and 
extracted from “Notes and Queries,” of September 19 th, 1863 , by 
permission of the author.] 

Renaud comes.from the field of fight, 

A careworn, sad, and. a weary wight. 

His manly breast is crimson dyed— 

A hand is pressed to his wounded side. 

From latticed chamber hi^ and dim, 

A mother rushed to welcome him. 

" Welcome!” she cried, “ this day of joy; 

Thy ladye fair hath borne a boy.” 

“ See ye not my pallid brow. 

And the life-blood flowing now i 

“ The joy in the castle is not for me; 

My boy and his mother I may not see. 

“ Mother 1 go make me a bed to-night t 
Let the coverlet and sheets be white. 

" But spread my couch in a distant tower % 

I must be far from my ladye’s bovrer. 

“ She must not know, while in child-bed lain. 

Her lord returns from the battle-plain.” 

At the time of deep midnight 
Poor Renaud rendered up his sprite. 

The serving-men surround the bed. 

And vassals weep o’er the warrior dead. 

» • * • « 

Renaud must be pronounced Rim. For the original of this 
int^sting ballad, and for the tramlator's notu and illustrations, the 
tbu^ & referred'to dte work in which it origiiuUy appebted. 
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The Swiss Ballad of Renaud. 

" Mother I whjrefore do ye sigh, 

And yoiir handmaids standing by ?* 

” Our feir white steed lies dead in stall— 
H^firas the bnAest barb of all!” 

“ Mother! methinks the night-winds bring 
Sounds of a distant hammering?” 

“ M/ cfiild 1 the carpelfler repairs 
A pknk upon the gallery stairs." 

“ Mother! I hear a solemn strain— 

It swells—it tails—it comes again.” 

“ A procession moves along. 

And chanters raise^th* holy song.” 

" Mother! 1 fain would quit my room. 

I’m sick at heart of the castle’s gloom.” 

“ You are too feeble to quit your bed; 

You most wait till a week hath fled.” 

"When I go out, O mother dear! 

What are the robes that 1 shall wear ?” 

“The white and the red you muA not put on| 
But the black and the violet ye may don." 

»«*»■« 

As she rode upon tlie way 

They met three friars in garb of grey. 

" The ladye is gay, and fair, and young} 

It was for her lord that the mass was sung.” 

• 

“ Mother 1 what did the friars say 
As they pass’d along the way T’ 

“ My child 1 the monks, as is their wont, 

Wile the time with a low romaunu” 

,««*•« 

In the diapel's vaulted aisle, 

’They sat daem iknvn to rest awhile. 

Three sculptors 'mid the aq)emn gloom 
We» working; at a marble tomb. 
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" MotlieH that tomb is wondtpas air. 
What brave knight is burie<f there ?’ 

“ The tomb is feir, and it should be so j 
It is that of my son Renaudd" 

“ Take my jewels and rings of pride. 

I soon shall rest by my Baaaud’s side. 

“And I trust the grave is wide and^deep, 
That my child may also beside us sleep.” 

t * Si * * 

On the tomb by the gallant knight 
Is the sculptur’d form of his ladye bright ♦ 


IN BELGRAVIA. 

1865. 

W. C. Binnitt. 

Curse her! so, in the vile papers, my name 

Their penny.a-Iiner8 are blackening with shame! 

To-day, if I entered my club, they’d be witty; 

Of course, I shall waken—O, oceans of pity 1 

It’s easy to say, * Don’t be weak—close your ears— 

You are not a schoolboy for whining and tears.” 

But it is not so easy in practice as words; 

'I'hrough some brains, like mine, sneers and culE cut like swords. 

Ah, the Frenchman, we all know, was cruelly right 

When he sneered that all friends, in"aU friend’ woes delighL 

* The translator is responsible for the asterisks by which the 
breaks in^ the narrative are marked. They are not placed to give a 
tragmentary appearance to what he considers to be a perfect compo¬ 
sition ; but they seem necessary to mark the sudden transitions^ and 
will make the tale better understood. “The ballad,” says Mr. Robr't 
VtMte, F.S.A., of NewcasUe-on-Tyne, “may have been originally 
part tC a milch larger composidon: yet in itself it is complete. A 
specimen of the right kind, it graphically depicts a tale, tailing to 
'lem'embrance somp of the striking chapters of Scriptural history.”— 
Xelllec in Durlum Muertiw 



In Belgravia. 

Some struggle:.rTe done so and made my li\)s dumb^ , 

When news of sad'stumblings of neighbours has come, 

But I’m cold, and I’m proud, I own, somewhat above, 
h mav be. Wdikine for erCryone’s love. 

So, oi course, this thing, curse'her I some monster will wake, 
Those fve thrust off will in it much interest take. 

I shall see on menaces of all but a few, 

(On theirs perhaps real sympathy) grins ever new. 

But is this the all of it ? is this the worst 

Of her flight with this villain—this rascal accurst I 

The children—the-boys—the girls—ay, there’s the pain j 
JJo more, as they have been, will they be again! 

It isn’t the loss of her love that’s their loss. 

But the curse of her shame that their pathways will cross. 

And the girls—my own girls I—^’tis damnation to think 
Henceforth from the breath of her name they must shrink. 

They walk through life, dear ones I as spotless as snow, 

But men with names don’t like such histories, you know. 

Mothers warn sons, “ Avoid them—of those girls keep clear I” 
None like to have mothers of whom none must hear. 

So their innocence always is soiled with her shame, 

And my boys, too, must front the world, dreading her name. 

Damn them both ! I’d to hell if I found them in bliss I 
Ah, could I my hate in her curst eat but hiss I 

But I’ll dutch him, the devil on whom she dares doat, 

If 1 live; yet as sure as God lives, by the throat, 

Spit in his vile face—hutlTiim from me—the hound— 

To.be trampled on—scourged like a slave, when he’s found. 

And if he’s not white-livered—no, that he’s not, 

£re twelve hours are over, he’ll grip the grass—shot. 

That’s his doom and for her?—ay, just once. I’ll see her! 

That she were from life; ere that, b^r it wer^ 

Than to hear wliat she’ll hear when I glare in her vyes, 

And spurn her and loathe her—her love and her lies. 

See her grovel befov me-^I know^that Ae muse 
When I yeK in her cars the world’s h<^ aitd disgust. 
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When ! tdl her—" her boys and hef girls shall be taught 
To hate her, as I do, in word, soul, and thought, 

"To scorn her and hate her, in life )nd in deatlu- 
To feel that to speak of her, blackens their breaui, 

" To pray to forget her—beg God that no other 

Beside those who loathe her, may know she’s their mother," 

So now my valise and my pistols to pack. 

The train starts for Dover at eight—that’s thar track. 

The Colonel’s in Paris, that's lucky, he’ll go 
Anywhere with me after them—that well I know. 

The dear ones 1 their faces will be somewhat r^hite 
When, in my eyes murder, I burst on their sigh». 

Yes, blood in my thoughts and hopes: never my soul 
Shall know peace till this debt is paid—folly—the whole. 

A week ought to do all; perhaps they’ll not on; ' 

I may catch them in Paris before they are gone. 

If I do the thing's settled, but, if I’m too late, 

But a week, at foe furthest, my vengeance must wait. 

But their fete is determined, come of it what will. 

He dies and she starves or, to live, sinks more still. 

Dcags heiself through the mud of the foul Paris ways, 

Sells herself, but for bread, in—it shall be—^ray gaze. 

Let her sink herself yet lovrer still and more low. 

Lower than I would hurl her she never can go. 

Then let her die—friendless—loathed—godless—forgog 
And time even her shame from oui‘'memories blot. 

{Cofyrigil—Cmtriiiiiei.) 


'IHK ACTOR AND HB CHILD. 

Eowaao Harinoi. 

Im an atfos high. 
Approaching the sky. 

A boy on a pallet lay j 



The Actor and his Child, 
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And on his knee, 

Crymjt—“ Woe iS me!* 

A father knelt to piay. 

’1'was his only son. 

Mis iniliiii; one. 

The price of a mother’s lifej 
That stricken lay, 

Scaree better than clay. 
Passing from this world’s strife. 

The room was bare. 

All was scanty theie, 

^ he owner an actor, poor; 

The hajjd of care. 

Mad not been spare, 

Itisease had wasted his store. 

A young wife dead. 

Ere her spirit fled. 

Had borne him this one boy, 

A treasure indeed, 

A companion in need. 

The actor’s only joy. 

The child had bc^. 

In life’s gay scene. 

On Christinas days scarce sevent 
When an angel bright. 
Appeared at night. 

To herald him to Heaven. 

“ Father, don’t weep 1 
For a heavenly sleep. 

Will relieve my sense of pala| 
O* the wings of a dov^ 

I shall soar above. 

Where all shall meet again. 

“To my mother’s homt^ 

I si«n must roam; 

That home’s above the sky; 
You’ve often said 
That the righteous dead 
Are sure to soar on high. 

“ Father, farewell, 

* I Uriah 1 could tdl 
What angels will say to nuk 
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When I behold,' 

In the shepherd’s fold. 

Their glorious company. 

“An angel brjght, 

'Midst glit’ring light, 
b crying—' Come and seei* 

Father, 1 go, 

Leaving all below, 

I now to Heaven must flee." 

The spirit had fled. 

The child was dea^ 

The father prostrate fell; 

And there he lay. 

Till retum!ng>day; 

His grief no tongue could telL 

There was noise and shout 
Of a joyous rout, 

Twas Christmas-tide, you sect 
And great and small. 

Were hast’ning all. 

In search of jollity. 

'The rabble’s din. 

Without and within 
A majestic Thespian pile; 

Each one was gay. 

One thought had they, 

TVas, “let’s the time be^le.* 

There was no care. 

No misery there. 

Nor thought of another's woe; 

As the actor sfled. 

For his daily bread. 

To his bbour, the mimic show. 

The body left lone. 

While as king on a throng 
In grandeur the actor sat, 

An^ buried hh care. 

From all that were ther^ . 
But the corpse, he thought of that. 

There were but few 
His ah£^ting knew. 

To tell the tile 1 dtcnl; 
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Character of Napoleon Bopafiarte, 

He pkyed his part, 

With a broken heart, 

The ^tor next morn was—dead. 

Twafnot alone, 

To the cloud-walled throne, 
The actor’s darling went. 

For kther and son. 

United as one, 

Thdr way to Paradise bent. 

(CuffriglU—toMrihaiJ,) 


CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

Chaxlis PniLUn. 

[Mr. Phillips was a celebrated Irish barrister—born in .1787 $ died 
about iSjO. He wrote the “Life and Oratory of Curran; " and at 
the time of his deacn dlled the post of a Commiiiioner of Insolvent 
Debtors.] 

Ha is fidlen! We may now pause beforff that splendid prodigy, 
which towered amongst us like some ancient ruin, whose frown ter- 
riheil the glance its magnificence.attracted. 

Grand, gloomy, and peculiar, he sat upon the throne, a sceptred 
hermit, wrapped in the solitude of his own originality. A mind 
bold, independent, and decisive—a will despotic in its dictates,— 
an energy that distanced expedition, and a conscience pliable to 
eveiy touch of interest, marked the outline of this extraordinary 
chamter—the most extraordinary perhaps, that, in the annals of the 
world, ever rose, or reigned, or fell. 

Aun^ into life in the miolt of a Revolution that quickened every 
energy of a people who acknowledged no superior, he commenced 
his course a stranger birth, and a scholar by charity. With 
no friend but his sword, and no fortune but his talents, bn, rushed 
info the lists where rank and genius had arrayed themftfves; and 
cogipetition fled from him at mm the glance of destiny. He knew 
no motive but interest—he acknowledge no criterion but suems-— 
he worshipped no God but ambition; and with an Ea.stem deioOltl, 
he kndt at the altar of his idolatry. Subsidiary to fhis, th,rdwas 
no creed that Jie did not prokss, there was no tniinion ybt he did 
not promulgate: in the hope of a dynasqr he upheld tne crestei^ 
fn ^ sake of a divorat; he bowed before the Cjoss; the orplMiraf 
sE. ItnaSa, he Vtcame the adopted child of the rc^tflic ; and, wImMi, 
paitfoidal Ingratitude, on the ruin* both of the crown and the tri^ 
■ e 
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bane,' he reaied the throne of hit detpotUin. A. professed Catholic^ 
he imprisoned the Pope; a pretended patriot, he impoverished the 
country; and, under the name of Brutus, he grasped without ie> 
ihorse, and wore without shame, the diadCm of the O urt 1 
Through this pantomime of his pplicy, fortune piayed the clown 
to his caprices. At his touch, crowns crumbled, b^lgars reigned, 
systems vanished, the wildest theories took the colour of his whims; 
and all that was venerable, and all that was nq;e^ changed places 
with the rapidity of a drama. Even appairat deteat assumed the 
appearance of victory—^his flight feom Egypt' confirmed his destiny 
—ruin itself only elevated him to empire. But, if his fortune was 
great, his genius was transcendent; decision flashed upon his coun> 
sets; and it was the same to decide and to perform. To infe¬ 
rior intellects, his combinations appeared perfectly impossible^ 
his plans perfectly impracticable;^ but, in his hands, simplicity 
marked their development, and success vindicated 'hdr adoption. 
His person partook of the character of his mind; if the one never 
yielded in the cabinet, the other never bent in the fietd. Nature had 
no.obslacles that he did not surmount, space no opposition that he 
did not spurn;—and whether amid Alpine rocks, Atabidn sands, or 
polar snows, he seemed proof against peril, and empowered with 
ubiquity. The whole continent of Europe trembled at beholding 
the audacity of his designs, and the miracle of their execution. 
Scepticism bowed to the prodigies of his performance; romance 
assumed the air of histgry; nor was there aught too incredible for 
belief, or too fanciful for expectation, when the world saw a 
subaltern o' Corsica waving his imperial flag over her most ancient 
capitals. All the visions of antiquity became cpmmon-plaoes in his 
contemplation; kings were his people—nations were his outposts; 
and he disposed of courts, and crowns, and camps, and churches, 
and cabinets, as if they were the titular dignitaries of the chess, 
board. 

Amid all these chafes, he stood immutable as adamant. It 
mattered little whether in the field, or the drawing-room—^with the 
mob, or the levee—wearing the lacobiwbonnet, or the iron CTO».i— 
banishing a Braganza, or espousing a Hapsburgh—dictating peace 
on a raft to the Czar of Russia, or contemplating defeat at the gal¬ 
lows of Leipsic—be was still the same military deqiot. 

Cradled, in the field, he was to the last hour the darling of *he 
army; and whether in the camp or the cabinet, he never fonpok a 
friend, or forgot a fevour. Of dl his soldieiv, not one 4 bra^->ed 
v<m till affection was useless; and their first adpulatiM was ht Uk 
safe,;' of their fevourite. Th^ knew well tha^ if he was lavish of 
them''itk..was prodigal of himself; and that if he exposed them to 
ocril he fe/aid them with plundtf. For the soldier, he subsidized 
e^ people; to the people he m^ even pay tribute. .’I'he 
yiic^iuas veteivn glitter^ with bis gabu; aijd the cmtal, goigeov. 
wftn the spdlz ot ar^ became the miniatuip metropdis ^ flx uni- 
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vetbc. In this won(ieiful*ODmbination, his attectationof litctatute 
must not be omitted. The gaoler of the press, he ailected the pa¬ 
tronage of letters; the proscriber of books, he encouraged philo. 
Sophy; the^£»cutor of tuthors, and the murdCKrof printers, tie 
yet pretended to the patronage,of learning; the assassin of Patm^ 
the silencer of De StaSl, and the denouncer of Kotzebue, be was the 
friend of David, the bene&ctor of De Lille, and sent his academic 
prize to the pl]Uj||opher of England.—Such a medley of contm- 
dictions, and at the same time such an individual consistency, were 
never united in the same cliaractcr. A royalist, a republican, and 
an emperor—a Mahometan, a Catholic, and a patron of the Syna¬ 
gogue—a traitor and a tyrant—a Christian and an Infidel—he was, 
through all his vicissitudes, the same stern, impatient, inflexible 
origitial—the same mysterious, incomprehensible seif—the man 
without a model, and without a shadow. His tall, like his life; 
baffled alt speaulation. In ^orf, his whole history was like a dream 
to the world; and no man can tell how or why he was awakened 
from the reverie. 

Kings may learn from him that their safest study, as well as their 
noblest, it the interest of the people; the people are taught by him 
that there is no despotism however stupendous, against which they 
have not a resource; and to those who would rise upon the ruins 
of both, he is a living lesson, that, if ambition can raise them from 
the lowest station, it can also prostrate them from the highest. 


NED BOLTON. 

A lOLLT comrade in the port, a fearless mate at sea; 

When I forget thee, to my hand folse may the cutlass bet 
And may my gallant battle-flag be stricken down in shame, 

If, when the sodal can goes round, I fail to pledge thy name I 
Up, up, my lads,—his memory!—we’ll give it with a cheer— 
^Iton, the commanr^ of the Black Snake privateer! 

Poor Ned I he had a heart of steel, with neither flaw nor speck; 
Firm as a rock, in strife or storm, he stood the quarter deck; 

He was, I trow, a welcome man to many an Indian dame. 

And Spanish planters cross’d themselves at whisper of |)is name; 
^t now, Jamaica girls may weep—rich Dons securely smile— 
rlis bark will take no prize again, nor i^er touch Indian isle. 

Oh I 'twas a sorry fote he met on hiWown mother wav^— 

The foe fw the smrm asleep, and yet to find a gravel . 

With store of the Peruvian gold, and spirit of the can^ 

No need would he have bad to cruise in tropic climcAgain# 

But tome born (h sintPal sea, and some to hang on shgge. 

And Fortune eeied, God speed 1 at last, and wacdfaied Ned nc,«saie. 
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Twas off the coast of Mexico—the tale isiitter brier— 

The Black Snake, under press of sail, stuclt hist upon a reef. 

Upon a cutting coral reef—scarce a good league from land— 

But hundreds, both of horse and foot, were tanged upon the strand; 
His boats were lost before Cape Horn, and with an f} ‘‘l&aoe, 

^ven had he number’d ten for one, what could Ned Bolton dol 

Six days and nights the vessel lay upon the coral reef, 

Nor htvouting gale, nor friendly Bag, brought proipect of relief; 

For a land-breeze the wild one pra/d, who never pia/d before, 
And when it came not at his call, he bit his lip and swore; 

'The Spaniards shouted from the beach, but did not venture near. 
Too well they knew the mettle of the daring privateer! 

A calm 1 —a calm 1 —a hopeless calm 1 —the red sun burning high. 
Glared blisteringly and wearily in a transparent sky. 

The grog went round the gasping ciewyand loudly rose the song, 
The only pastime at an hour when rest seem’d fiir too long. 

So boisterously they took their rouse upon the crowded deck, 

Thqr look’d like men who had escap’d, not fear’d a sudden wreck. 

Up sprung the breeze the seventh day—away I away! to sea 
Drift^ the bark, with riven planks, over the waters free; 

Their battle-Bag, these rovers bold then hoisted top-mast high. 

And to the swarthy foe sent back a fierce defying cry. 

" One last broadside 1 ” Ned Bolton cried—deep boom’d the cannon’s 
roar. 

And echo’s hollow growl return’d an answer from the shore. 

The thundering gun, the broken song, the mad tumultuous cheer. 
Ceas’d not, so long as ocean spared the shatter’d privateer: 

1 saw her—1—she shot by me, like lightning in the gale; 

We strove to save, we tack’d, and fest we slacken’d all our sail:— 

1 kpew the wave of Ned’s tight hand—farewell 1 —you strive in vair.. 
And he, or one of his ship’s crew, ne’er entered pert again! 


LUCIUS JUNIUS BKUTUS OVER THE BODY OF 
LUCRETIA. 

JonN Howaio Patmx. 

[A^Ameiieso by birth, but'iong settled in Eagbod. Wrote many 
dtamasVtd thd song of “Home, sweet home.” Bora 1793; died 

Thv^ thus, my friends, last as opr bieaking beuti' 
Ykrmittedsitterano^ we tiave told our story] 
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Afid now, to say one word of the imposture— 

The mask necessity has made me wear I 
When the ferocious malice of your kinp— 

King, do I call him!—When the monster, Tarquin. 

Sl4(. as you most of you may wet) remember. 

My tfiJker Marcus, and my eider brother. 

Envying at once their Virtues and their wealth. 

How could I hope a shelter from his power. 

But in the false face I have worn so long ? 
mm0 

Would you know why I have summon’d you toget'a i 
Ask ye what brings me here ? Behold this dagger 
Clotted with gore! Behold that frozen curse I 
See where the lost Lucretia sleeps in death I 
She was the mark and model of the time— 

The mould in which each female fiice was form’d— 

The t^ry shrme andisac^isty of virtue I 
Fairer than ever was a form created 
By youthful fancy when the blood strays wild. 

And nevcr>rcsting thought is all on Rre! 

The worthiest of the worthy! Not the nymph 
Who met old Numa in his hallow’d walks. 

And whisper’d in his ear her strains divine. 

Can 1 conceive beyond her:—The young choir 
Of vestal virgins bent to her. ’Tis wonderful 
Amid the darnel, hemlock, and base weeds 
Which now spring rife from the Idkurious compos 
Spread o’er the realm, how this sweet I ly rose; 

How from the shade of those iil-neighbouripg plants 
Her father shelter’d her, that not a leaf 
Was blighted; but, array’d in purest grace. 

She bloom’d unsullied beauty. Such perfection! 

Might have call’d back the torpid breast of age 
To long-forgotten rapture; such a mind 
Might have abash’d the boldest libertine. 

And turn’d desire ^ reverential love 
And holiest afTcction I Oh, my countrymen. 

You all can witness that when she went forth 
It was a holiday in Romeold age 
Forgot its crutch, labour its task—all ran; 

And mothers, turning to their daughters, cried,* 

•"Therei there’s Lucretia I” Now, look ye, where slit lies 
That beauteous flower—that innocent sweet rose, 

Tom up by ruthless violcnce^onet, gone I gone I 

Say, would ye seek instruction ? Would ye asir 
What ye should do? ■ Ask ye yon conscious ml*. 

Which saw His potson’d broihMl—saw the incest 
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Committed thert, and they will cry—Revenge f 
•Ask yon deserted street, where Tullia drove 
O’er her dead father’s corse, ’twill ciy—Revenge! 
Ask yonder senate-house, whose stones are purple^ 
With human blood, and it will cry-^Revenge^ 

Go to the tomb where lies his murder’d wife. 

And the poor queen, who lov’d him -as her son j 
Their unappessed ghosts will shriek—Revenge! 
The temples of the gods—the all-viewing hsBjwos- 
’I'he gods themselves—shall justify the ery. 

And swell tlie general sound—Revenge! Revenge! 


PARRHASIUS. 

Nathaniel PASi&a Willis. 

[“ Panhasius, a painter of Athens, amongst those Olynthian captives 
Philip of Macedon brought home to sell, bought one very old man; 
and when he had him at his house, put him to death with extreme 
torture and torment, the better, by his example, to express the pains 
and passions of his Prometheus, whom he was then about to paint.”— 
Burtvii's “ Anatomy of Melancholy.”] 

The golden light into the painter’s room 
Streamed richly, and the hidden colours stole 
From the dark pidures radiantly forth. 

And, in tfie soft and dewy atmosphere. 

Like forms and landscapes magical, they lay. 

The walls were hung with armour, and about 
In the dim corners, stood the sculptured forms 
Of Cytheris, and Dian, and stem Jove; 

And from the casement soberly away 

Fell the grotesque, long shadows, full and true, ' 

And like a veil of filmy mellowness. 

The lint-specks floated in the twilight air. 

IHirrhasius stood, gazing forgetfully 
Upon hisvanvas. There Prometheus lay. 

Chained to the cold rocks of Mount Caucasus} 

The vulture at his vitals, and the links 
Of the lame Lemnian festering in his flesh. 

And as the painter’s mind felt through the dim. 

Rapt myrete^, and plucked the shadows wild 
Forth wi(h its reaching Bnty, and with form 
And^lour clad them, bis fine^ earnest eye 
FlasK^. with a passionate firtv and the quirk curl 
l)f his thin nostril, and his quiverjng lip* 

'Were like Ihewrinj^ goiPa, breathing bom bis Mgbt 
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“ Brin| me the ca|>cive now ! 

My hand feels skilful, anti the shadows lift 
From my waked spirit, airily and swift j 
And I could i^int the bow 
U|>oh Vm bended heavens, around me play 
Colours of such divinity* to-day. 

Ma I bind him on his back! 

Lruk, as Prometheus in my picture here. 
Quick-wj#he kiints!—stand with the cordial near! 

Now bend him to the rack I 
Pre.ss down the poisoned links into his flesh. 

And tear agape that healing wound afresh! 

So—let him writhe I How long 
Will he live thus ? Quick, my good pencil, now I 
What a fine agony works on his brow 1 
Ha I grey-hairec^ Mai so strong! 

How f&rfully he stifles that short moan I 
Gods! if I could but paint a dying groan 1 
* Pity’ thee! So I do I 
I pity the dumb victim at the altar; 

But does the robed priest for his pity ftilter ? 

I’d rack thee, though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine; 

What were ten thousand to a fome like mine ? 

‘ Hereafter!’ Ay, hereq/}er / 

A whip to keep a coward to his trai^ I 
What gave Death ever from his kingdom back. 

To check the sceptic’s laughter! 

Come from the grave to-morrow with that story. 
And 1 may take some softer path to glory. ' 
No, no, old man; we die 
E’en as the flowers, and we shall breathe away 
Our life upon the chance wind, e’en as they. 

Strain well thy feinting eye; 

For when that bio^hot quivering is o’er. 

The light of heaveii will never reach thee more. 

,Yet there’s a deathless name— 

A spirit that the smothering vault shall spurn. 

And, like a stedfest planet, mount and burn ; 

And though its crown of flame 
Consumed my brain to ashes as it won me. 

By all the fiery stars I I’d pluck it on me. 

Ay, though it bid me riflg 
My heart’s last fount for its insatiate thirst; • 
'I'hoi^h every life-strung nerve be maddened hts^i 
'Though it should bid me stifle 
The yearning «n mysthroot ^r nw sweet child. 
And fount its mother till my brain went vflld> 
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All, I would do it all. 

Sooner than die, like a dull worm, to rot; 

Thrust foully in the earth to be forgot. 

O heavens I but 1 appal ^ 

Your heart, old man 1 forgive—Ha I on youi^tt^ 

Let him not foint 1—rack him'till he revives 1 
Vain, vain, give o’er I His eye 
Glazes apace. He does not feel you now. 

Stand back! Fll paint the death dew on hiPtsTow. 

Gods! if he do not die 
But for one moment—one—till I eclipse 
Conception with the scorn of those calm lips I 
Shivering! Hark 1 he matters 
Brokenly now—that was a difEcult breath— 

Another 1 Wilt thou never come, oh death ? 

Look I how his temple fiut^rs! 

Is his heart still ? Aha I lift up his head I 
He shudders—gasps—^Jove help him — so— he’s dead.’ 


THE VAGRANT AND HIS DOG. 

J. T. Taowaaioee. 

[An Airfcrlcan writer; still living.] 

We are two travellers, Roger and 1. 

Roger’s my dog. Come here, you scamp! 

Jump for the gentleman,—mind your eye! 

Over the table, look out for the lamp! 

The rogue is growing a little old; 

Five years we’ve tramped through wind and weather. 
And slept out-doors when'nigbts were cold. 

And ate and drank—and statv^—together. 

We’ve learned what comfort is, I tdl you t 
A bed on the floor, a bit of rosin, 

A fire to thaw our thumbs (poor fellow! 

’The paw he holds up there's been frozen^ 

RIenfy of catgut for my fiddly 

(This out-door business is bad for strings). 

Then a few nice buckwheats hot from the gridr'lss 
And Roger and 1 sefup for kings I 

No, flwk ye, sir,—I never drink j 
Ro^- and I are exceedingly moral,— 

)m’t we, Roger?—|ee him wink I 
Well, sObadthing Aen, we wont quarret* 
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He?s thiisty too,—see him nod his head ? 

What a j^ity, sir, that dogs can’t talk ! 

He understands every word that’s said,— 

he knows milk from water and chalk. 

I'he trutR is, sir, now I aeflec^ 

I’ve been so sadly given to grog, 

I wonder I’ve not lost the respect 
(Hert^i^ you, sir I) even of my dog. 

But he sticks by; through thick and thin; 

And this old coat, with its empty pockets. 

And rags that smell of tobacco and gin. 

He’ll follow while he has eyes in his sockets. 

There isn’t another creature living 

Would do it, and prove, through every disaster. 
So foneV so faithful, ahd so forgiving. 

To such a miserable thankless master I 
No, sir I—see him wag his tail and grin I 
By Gcorgel it makes my old eyes waterl 
That is, there’s something in this gin 
That chokes a fellow. But no matter t 

We’ll have some music, if you’re .willing. 

And Roger (hem I what a piague a cough is, sir I) 
Shall march a little.—Start, you vill|in I 

Stand straight! ’Bout face 1 Salute your officer! 
Put up that paw! Dress! Take your ride! 

(Some dogs have arms, you see I) Now hold your 
Cap while the gentlemen give a trifle; 

To aid a poor old patriotic soldier I 

March I Halt I Now show how the rebel shakes. 
When he stands up to hear his sentence; 

Now teil us how many drams it takes 
To honour a jolly^ew acquaintance. 

Five yelps,—that’s five; he’s mighty knowing I 
The night’s before us, fill the glasses!— 

Quick, sir I I’m ill,—my brain is going 1— 

Some brandy,—thank you,—there I—^it passes I 

Why not reform i That’s easily said; 

But I’ve gone through such wretched treatment. 
Sometimes forgetting the taste gf bread. 

And scarce remembering what meat meant; 

That my poor stomach’s past reform ; 

And there are times when, mad with thinking, 
Fd sdl out heaven fos something frarm 
To prop a horrible inward siruing. 
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Is mere i way to lorget to think ? 

At your age, sir, home, fortune, ftiends, 

A dear girl’s love,—but I took to drink j— 

The same old story; you know Jiow it ends. 

If you could have seen these classic features, 

You needn’t laugh, sir; they were not then 
Such a burning litel on God’s creatures; 

I was one of your handsome men! 

If you had seen her, so &ir and young. 

Whose head was happy on this breast 1 
If you could have beard the songs I sung 
When the wine went round, you wouldn’t have guessed 
That ever I, sir, should be straying 

Prom door to door, with fiddle and dog. 

Ragged and penniless, and paying 
To you to-night for a glass of%rog 1 

She’s married since,—a parson’s wife: 

'Twas better for her that we should part,— 

Better the soberest, prosiest life 
Than a blasted home and a broken heart. 

1 have seen her? Once: I was weak and spent 
On the dusty road; a carriage stopped: 

But little she dreamed, as on she went. 

Who kissed th^ coin that her fingers dropped I 

You’ve set.me talking, sir; I’m sorry. 

It makes me wild to think of the change I 
What do you care for a beggar’s story ? 

Is it amusing? you find it strange? 

I had a mother so proud of me I 
Twas well she died before— r- Do you know 
If the happy spirits in heaven can see 
The ruin and wretchedness here below ? 

Another glass, and strong, to deaden 
This pain; then Roger and I will start. 

1 wonder, has he such a lumpish, leaden. 

Aching thing, in place of a heart? 

He M sad sometimes, and would weep, if he coult^ 

No doubt, remembering things that were;— 

A virtuous kennd, with plenty of food. 

And himself a sobe{, respectable cur. 

A 

Pm better now; that glass was warming.— 

Yo^tascal I limber your lazy firet 1 
We must be fiddling and petfortpius • 

For supper and b^ or starve in the street.-* 
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Not a very gay life to lead, you think ? 

But soon we shall go where lodgings are free, 
AagUhe slee|iers need neitlter victuals nor diink | 
sooner the hlttec for Roger and me I 


THE MISER’S GRAVE. 

Jamss Hocc. 

Heke’s a lesson for the earth-born worm, 

So deep engraven on the meagre platen 
Of human frailty, so debased in hue. 

That h»who dares perusj it needs must blush 
For his own nature. The poor shtivell’d wretch. 

For whose lean carcass yawns this hideous pit. 

Had nought that he desired in earth or heaven— 

No God, no Saviour, but that sordid pelf. 

O’er which he starved and gloatoi. 1 have seen him 
On the exchange, or in the market-plaa-. 

When money was in plenteous drculation. 

Gaze after it with such Satanic looks 
Of eagerness, that 1 ha'.c wonder’d oft 
How he from theft and murder coufil refrain. 

’Twas cowardice alone withheld his hands. 

For they would grasp and grapple at the air. 

When his grey eye had fixed on heaps of gold. 

While his clench’d teeth, and grinning, yearning lace, 
Were dreadful to behold. The merchants oft 
Would mark his eye, then start and look again. 

As at the eye of basilisk or snake. 

His eye of greyish green ne’er shed one ray 

Of kind benignity o« holy light 

On aught be^th the sun. Childhood, youth, beauty 

To it all one hue. Its rays revetted 

Right inward, back upon the greedy heart 

On which the gnawing worm of avarice 

Preyed without ceasing—straining every sense 

To that excTudabie and yearning core. 

Some thirteen days agone, he comes to miv 
And after many sore and meaif remarks 
On men's rapacity and sordid greed. 

He says, ** Cabnd, thou art ah honest man. 

As the world goes. How much, then, will ytlb cha^ 
To ni^e a grave foi’m^ fifteen feet deeg?” 

“ talb of that when ynu requite it, sir." 
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"No, no.. I want it made, and paid (or too| 

I’ll have it settled, else I know there will 
Be some unconscionable overcharrc 
On my poor friends—a ruinous owrchargc 
“ But, sir, were it made now, it would fiirup 
Each winter to the brim, and be to make 
Twenty or thirty times, if you live long.”— 

“ There! There it is! Nothing but iijtps'siiion! 

Even Time must rear bis stern, unyielding front, 

And holding out his shrivell’d skeleton hand, 

Demands my money. Nought but money! money! 
Were I coin’d into money 1 could not 
Half satisiy that craving greed of money. 

Well, how much do you charge ? I’ll pay you now. 

And take a bond from you that'it be made ‘ 

When it is needed. Come, calculate with rea-wn— 
Work’s very cheap j and two good men will make 
That grave at two ^ys’ work; and I can have 
Men at a shilling each— without the meat— 

That’s a great matter! ■ Let them but to meat, 

’Tis utter ruin. I’ll give none their meat— 

That I’ll beware of. Men now-a-days are 
Cheap, dogcheap, and beggarly fond of work. 

One shilling each a day, without the meat. 

Mind that, and ask in reason; for I wish 
To have that matter settled to my mind.”— 

" Sir, there’s no man alive will do’t so cheap 
As I shall do it for the ready cash,” 

Says I, to put him from it with a joke. 

“ I’ll charge you, then, one-fourth part of a farthing 
For every cubic foot of work I do. 

Doubling the charge each foot that I descend.” 

“ Doubling as yon descend 1 Why, that of course. 

A quarter of a (arthing each square luot—- 
No meat, remember I Not an Rich of meat. 

Nor drink, nor dram. You’re not to trust to these. 

Wilt stand that bargain, Gabriel 1”—“ I accept." 

He struck it, quite o’eijoy’d. We sought the clerk, 
Sign’d—seal’d. He drew his purse. The clerk went on 
Figuring and hguring. " What a fuss you make! 

’Tis plaiu,” said “the sum is eightckupencc.” 

“ 'Tis somewhat n^ore, sir,” said the ciiil clerk— 

And bfld out the account. " Two hundred pounds. 

And gallant payment over.” The miser's fan 
Assuvted the cast of death’s worst lineaments. 

His skinny jaws foil down upon, his breast; 

He tried 40 speak, but (is dried tongue refused 
Its uttetanoe, and chick’d upon the gum. 
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His heart-pipes whistled with a crannell’d sound; 

His kneil-knees plaited, and every bone 

tem’d out of joint He raved—he cursed—he wept— 

B^ayment be rffused. I have my bond, 

Not yet^ fortnight oid,,and shall be paid. 

It broke the miser’s heart. He ate no more. 

Nor drank, nor spake, but groan’d until he died; 

This gg^killed him, and now yearns for bis bones 
But worw than alt, ’tis twenty years and more 
Since be brought home his coffin. On that chest 
His eye turn'd ever and anon. It minded him. 

He said, of death. And as he sat by night 
Beside his beamless hearth, with blanket round 
His shivering frame, if burst of winter wind 
Made the door jangle, or the chimney moan. 

Or craanied window*wh*stlc, he would start. 

And turn his meagre looks upon that chest; 

Then sit upon’t, and watch till break of day. 

Old wives thought him religious—a good man! 

A great repentant sinner, who would leave 
His countless riches to sustain the poor. 

But mark the issue. Yesterday, at noon, - 
Two men could scarcely move that ponderous chest 
To the bedside to lay the body in. 

'They broke it sundry, and they foiyid it framed 
With double bottom! All his worshipp’d gold 
Hoarded between the boards 1 O such a worm 
Sure never writhed beneath the dunghill’s base! 

Fifteen feet under ground I and ail his store 
Snug in beneath him. Such a heaven was his. 


THE QUAKER ^AIDEN TO HER LOVER. 

J. P. HUTCaiNSOK. 

Tuou dost love me I” I believe thee; thou hast often fold me M-. 
Rut had thy lips not spoken, by thy glances I should know; 

’Thou dost oftm smile to see me^ and the warm grasp of thy band 
Is a language truly uttered, and not hard to understand. 

“Do I kne thee?” Well, Ihou'knowest when thou art very glad 
To see m^ thou mayit foncy, I am not so very sad; ■' 

> don’t w^ when ttfou artWriy; -and whatmr^ihou mayvt ufp 
Idon’t WMb l^be boor were later, and that thou Wt gone away. 
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" So(nething plainer 1" I’m a female, and ttierefore do not seek 
To make me utter boldly what a woman should nut speak. 

Thou wouldst not respect me, were I to unburthen all my ^ind. 
And I don't wish to uflend thee, as thoueut so very kiip'^' 

•'My earnest thoughts regarding thee!” Well,'^hcn I saw thee 
thercv 

Where first we met, I thought I’d seen more handsome men and 
&ir: 

But should I wish a husband, much rather should he be 
Of loving heart and noble mind—and then I thought of thee. 

Thou saidst thou hadst seen &irer maids, but none with eyes so 
bright; 

A fiice whose sweetness filled thy heart with exquisite delight, 

A tone of voice that echoed through thy mind in music sweet, 

And which you longed to see and heat, and yet did^ dread to meet 

Well 1 woman’s love is but as man’s: but some assert that ours 
Exerts itself more forcibly—engages all our powers. 

Man loves, but oft forgets his love: a woman never may. 

Her heart the same in weal or woe, is true by night and day. 

But I’m a friend, thou knowest, and thou surely wouldst not see 
Me driven from the meeting-house, because of love to thee. 

My parents, it wouid grieve them, took me while a young one ther% 
To listen solemn words^of truth, and breathe the silent prayer. 

’Tis true; no thrilling words of praise, or awful music grand 
Ascend from our plain pile, but words that all may understand. 

Are spoken; or the head is bowed, and cares to all unknown, 
Presented by the soul to God, in silence at His throne. 

"Man is higher than a Quaker!” tAan a friend. Ah, true! but 
wouldst 

’Thou have me turned from ’mongst my friends 1 loved so long? and 
couldst 

Thou see me used as though I were a gvandern from the fold ? * 
Nay, thou wouldst grieve to see me grieve—^thy heart is none so cold. 

Oh, yes, I love thee! and I’ve often asked, in secret prayer. 

For blessings on thee; and I would we oould together share 
The blessihgs of the promises to all HU children given. 

Be one in love on earth, and hope to be as one in heaven. 

Well! welll there is my hand, for thou hast long time hdd my 
heart; 

And >el us pray we ever may perform a fiuthfiii part 
True love not expect in vain the choicest Uessings H* 
VilfAive; who once was presrat at thp feast,^n Galilee. 

(Cefyr'ifkt—an t rik l itld.) e 
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CRESGENTIUS. 

Mu. Macumm (L.E.L.) 

9LOOKED upon bis brow—no sign 
or guilt or f&r was there, 

Hr stood as proud by that death-shrine 
As even o'er despair 
Ht had a power; in his eye 
There wu a quenchless energy, 

A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form diat death could takea 
And dare it for the daring’s sake. 

He stood, the fetters on his hand,— 

He raised (hetft haughtily; 

*An<l had that grup been on the brand, 

It could not wave on high 
With freer pride than it waved now. 
Around he looked with changeless brow 
On many a torture nigh— 

The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel. 
And, worst of all, his own ted steel. 

I saw him once before: he rode 
Upon a coal-black steed, * 

And tens of thousands throng'd the road. 
And bade their warrior speed. 

His helm, his breast-plate were of gold 
And graved with many a dent that cold 
Of many a soldier deed; 

The sun shone on his sparkling mail. 
And danced his snow-plume on the gale. 

But now he iuood, drain’d and alone; 

The headsman by his side; 

The plume, the helm, the duu-gcr gonej 
The sword that bad defied 
The mightiest, lay broken near. 

And yet no sign or sound of fear 
Came fiom that lip cf pride. 

And never king or conqueror’s brow 
Wore higher Iwk tHan hi* did now. 

He bent beneath the headsman’s scsoIm 
WI di an nncovered eye; 
wild i^ut 9om thc^numbets broke 
Who throned to see him die. 

o 
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It was a people’s loiul acclaim—, 
The voice cf anger and of shame ( 
A nation’s funeral ciy, 

Rome’s wail above her ortSy son— 
Her patriot—and her latest one. 


THE BROKEN HEAR’I'. 

Wauunoton hvlKO. 

Mow many bright eyes grow dim—how many soft cheeks grow 
pale—how many lovely forms fade away in the tomb, and none can 
tell the cause’that blighted their lovelinrss! As the dove will clasp 
its wings to its side, and cover and conceal the arrow that is preying 
on its vitals, so it is the nature of. woman to hide from the world 
the pangs of wounded aflcction. The love of a deiiiate female is 
always shy and silent. Even when fortunate, she scarcely breathes 
it to herself; but when otherwise, she buries it in the recesses .of her 
bosom, and there lets it cower and brood among (he ruins of >«r 
peace. With her the desire of the heart has failed. The great charm 
of existence is at an end, She neglects all the cheerful exercises 
which gladden the spirits, quicken the puises, and send the tide of 
life in healthful currents'through the veins. Her rest is broken— 
the sweet refreshment of sleep is poisoned by melancholy dreams— 
‘dry sorrow drinks her blood,’ until her enfeebled frame sinks undei 
the slightest external injury. Look for her, after a little while, and 
you find friendship weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering 
that one, who but lately glowed with all the radiance of health and 
beauty, should so speedily be brought down to ‘darkness and the 
worm.’ You will be told of tome wintry chill, some casual indis. 
position, that laid her low; but no one knows the mental malady 
.hat previously sapped her strength, andxnade her so easy a prey m 
the spoiler. 

She is like a tender tree, the pride and beauty of die grove; graoe. 
fpl in its form, bright in its foliage, but arltfa the woon preying at 
its heart. We find it suddenly withering when it should be most 
ftesh and luxuriant. We see it drooping its branches to the earth, 
and shedding leaf by leaf; until, wasted and perished away, it foils 
even in the stillness of the forest; gnd as we muse over the beautiful 
tuin, we strive in vain to recollect the Uaat or thunderbolt that 
could have smitten it with decay. 

I have seen many instances rrf women running to waste and sCMk 
'neglccg, and danmieating gradually from die .earth, almost as if they 
lad b^ exhaleti to Ifoven; and faafe ie|Mtei% foncied that ^ 
•i<i|d trace their fKaiha the various dedenstonkof ooosurop- 
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lion, cold, deUli^, languor, melancholy, until I reached tlie fir«t 
tyminom of disappoint^ love. But an instance of the k'ml was 
lately jpM me; the circumstanoca are well known in the rountty 
wher^K'appened, and hshadl but givethem in the manner in which 
they were teiatnd. 

fvery one must recollect flie tragical story of yoanf F——, the 
Irish patriot; it was too touching to be soon forgottci. During 
the trouUea in Ireland, he was tri^, condemned, and executed, on a 
charge of treason. His made a great impress'on on public 
sympathy. He was so young—so intelligent—so geneoms—so 
brave—so eveiything we are apt to like in a young man. His con¬ 
duct under trial, too, was so lofty and inticf id. The noble indigna¬ 
tion with which he repelled the charge of treason against his country 
—the eloquent vindication of his name—and his pathetic appeal to 
poaietity, in the hopeless hour of condemnation; alUthese entered 
deeply into every generous tbofbm, and even his enemies lamentol 
the stern pblii^ that dictated his execution. 

But there was one heart whose anguish it would be impossible to 
describe. In happier dtqrs and fairer fortunes, he had won the afiet- 
tions of a beautiful and interesting girl, the daughter of a late cele¬ 
brated Irish barrister. She loved him with the disinterested fervour 
of a woman’s first and early love. When every worldly maxim 
arrayed itself against him; when blasted in fortune, and dfegrace 
and danger darkened around his name, she loved him the mure 
ardently for bis very sufferings. If, then, ]iis fete could awaken the 
sympaUiy even of his foes, what must have been the agony of her 
whose whole soul was occupied by his image ? Let those tell who 
have had the portals of the tomb suddenly dosed between them and 
the being they most loved on earth—who have sat at his threshold, as 
one shut out in a cold and lonely world, horn whence all that was 
most lovely and loving had departed. 

But then tht horrors of such a grave! so frightful, so didyonoured! 
lliere was nothing for memory to dwell on, that could soothe the 
pang of separation—none of those tender, though melandioly cir- 
ctiputances, that endear th( parting scene-nothing to melt sorrow 
into those blessed teats, sent like the dews of heaven, to levive the 
heart in the parching hour of anguish. 

To render her' widowed situation more desolate, the had incurted 
.her father's displeBsure by her unfortunate attachment, /nd wu an 
Aile faoia h' oatemal raof. But could the sympathy and kind 
cfSoet of friends have reached a spirit so shocked and driven in by 
horror, she would have experienced no want of consolation, for the 
Irish are a people of quin and gendrous sensibilizes. 'Die most 
delicate and cheithing attentions were paid her by families of wealth 
aod dis rin ct io n. She was led into lodety, and thi^ tried by all 
means of oocupathn) and amusement to uissi^ ter,|r!ef, awf wi^ 
bom rile. tngicalStoiy M her bver. But kd*** kU vai%. 
tiMae aw loafc sautes calamity that sodhe and somch (hesoift-w 

os' 
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that pcnttrate to the vital seat of happiness—and blast it, never again 
to put forth bud or blossom. She never objected to frequent the 
haunts of pleasure, but she was as much alone there as in the depths 
of solitude. She walked about in a sad reverie, apparent'/ unoon- 
s^pus of the world around her. She carried with 'ler an inward 
woe, that mocked at all the blandishmlnts of friendship, and 'heeded 
not the song of the charmer, charm he ever so wisely.’ 

The person who told me lier story bad seen her at a masquerade. 
There'can be no exhibition of far-gone wretchednesis ‘more striking 
and painful than to meet it in such a scene. To find it wandering 
like a spectra lonely and joyless, where all around is gay—to see it 
dressed out in the trappings of mirth, and looking so wan and woe¬ 
begone, as if it had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into a 
momentary forgetfulness of sorrow. After strolling through the 
splendid rooms and giddy crowd with an ait of utter abstraction, 
she sat down on the steps of an orchestra, and looking about for 
some time with a vacant air, that shewed her insensibility to the 
garish scene, she began, with the capriciousness of a sickly heart, to 
warble a little plaintive air. She had an exquisite voice; but on 
this occasion it was so simple, so touching, it breathed forth such 
a soul of wretchedness, that she drew a crowd mute and silent 
around her, and melted every one into tears. * 
llie story of one so true and tender could not but excite great 
interest in a country remarkable for enthusiasm. It completely 
won the heart of a brave officer, who paid his addresses to her, and 
thought that one so true'to the dead could not but prove affection* 
ate to the living. She declined his attentions, for her thoughts were 
irrevocably engrossed by the memoiy of her former lover. He, 
however, persisted in his suit. He solicited not her tenderness, but 
her esteem. He was assisted by her convictibn of his worth, and 
her sense of her own destitute and d'uendent situation; for she 
was existing on the kindness of friends. In a word, he at length 
succeeded in gaining her hand, though whit the solemn assurance 
that her heart was unalterably another’s. 

He took her with him to Sicily, ho;^g that a change of scene 
might wear out the remembrance of early woes. She was an 
amiable and exemplary Wife, and made an effort to be a happy one; 
but nothing could cure the silent and devouring mglanclroly that 
had entered intr--<er very soul. She wasted away in a slow but 
hopeless deCline,’ U at length sank into the grave, the netim of k 
broken hart. 

It was on her bat Moort^ the distinguished Irish poet, compcneil 
'the foltowing lira it 

She is fer from tlie land where her young hero sleeiov 
<1 Anikfovers around her ate sighitig; 

But ODldly slfo tutta from their gave, and wce?s. 

For her hdut in hit jpave is t^ng. 



The Count^ Girl in London. 

She siHg^ the wild tongs of her dear native plaint, 
Eve^ hote which he loved awaking— 

Ah I litue they think, who delight in her sttains. 

How the hea^ of the miiitudjs breaking 1 

He had livni for his k>ve—ftir his country he died $ 
They were all that to life liid entwined him— 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried. 

Nor long will his love stay behind him! 

Oh ! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest. 

When they promise a glorious morrow j 
They’ll shine o’er her sleep, like a smile from the west. 
From her own loved island of sorrow! 


THE COUNTRY GIRL IN LONDON. 

Nicholas MiCHau. 

She left the wooded vallms. 

The streams that babbled mirth. 

She left the garden’s alley%, 

And Sowers, bright stars of earth | 

She left'the grey church peeping 
Among the village trees. 

No more to hear the sweeping 
Bell-music on the breeze; 

She trusted—of joy dreaming. 

She hoped a brilliant bite; 

His love was but love’s seeming. 

The mask fell off too late. 

The night was dark and drtary. 

Winds bitter as h<» woe. 

She wandered weary, weary. 

The long streets to and ftu: 

Cast off the was for ever. 

No friend, no helper nigh| 

Return in shame ? ! nevei^— 

Here better sink md ilie. 

A nd thus the lost one wandpnsl 
’ThrougA London's 'wHdering tn^t, 
An4.dee^, sadly |Knidereil—^ 

Go>l he^ .tirat breaking hedtUs 
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Chill winter’s rain was falling, 

No house would shelter give^ 

So to a door-step crawling— 

For evensAe would live; 

To a cold door-step crawling, 

Timid she sat her iltnAn, 

One dear name faintly calling. 

Till sobs that name would drown 
Yts, he was dear, though cruel, 

.Though false, she loved him stif 
To some love, hate is fuel. 

Burning tlirough good and ilU 

The blast was rudely blowing. 

Sleet driving through the night; 
Within, warm fires wefe glowing. 

And echoed laughter light: 

She drew her limbs up shivering, 

Folding her little hands. 

Her lip with anguish quivering— 

A form beside her stands; 

He asked her business gruffly. 

For fear, she nought could say; 

He raised and thrus| her roughly— 

She sigh^ and moved away. 

To beg for Nature’s needing, ’ 

Struggling she bowed her pride; 

Her poor worn feet were bleeding,. 

But tears she strove to hide: ■ 

The great shops now were closing; 

Closing on longed-for bread; 

Soon honest 1'oil, reposing. 

Would press his welcome bed. 

A workhouse-gate was near%er. 

Entrance she bilged in vain; 

"Too late ’’—they would not heaf h*^— 
So forth she paked again. 

On, on, more weary, creepiiig. 

On, on, more hopeless, sad, 

She felt the odd ^ast sweepin;^ 
in her thin garments clad; 

She reached an archway londy, 

^The iron triad above; ' 

There sKuld she Mdc—God onlyv 
Wknld look on hgrinleyet 



Tne Couiitiy Girl m London., 

There would >he> unmolested, 

• Crouch till kind morning rose. 

Till her poor limbs were rested, 
Calm^hinking on her woes. 

Against the cold stones leaning. 

She dragged the slow, slow hourly 
The aroli but badly screening 
Froni driving, drenching showers t 
She passed the'time, now weeping. 
Now gazing through the dim. 

Her tattered dress close keeping, 

To warm her numbing limb i 
She moaned but seldom, stooping 
Her face upon her breast. 

Her thin tjhit# hands low drooping-* 
She would, but could not rest, 

A torpor deep oppressed her. 

She feebly drew her breath j 
It was not sleep which blcss'd her. 
Was it akjw-ooming death? 

And yet her lip was smiling. 

Heart's light on darkness stole; 
Dear fancy was beguiling 
The dying wretch’s scuU 
O Fancy I thy swift pinion 
Can pass the gulf of pain. 

And, 'ncuth thy bright dominioifc 
Lkc bliss once more we gain. 

She saw her native village; 

Far from vast London town, 

The fields prepared for tillage, 

The (dd elms nodding down; 

She saw"he dear green garden 
She tended when a child, 

Ere sin her heart could harden. 

She felt the zqihyis mild; 

And birds were round her sinpn;^ 

. The flowers all btoomi(« bis. 

And village bells were ringi^ 

Soft joy on evenjjig’s tlr.' 

A chorus of tweet voices^ 

Her ^tets are at pk^, 

A«d 'mij them she R^nces-. 
Gaynoui’d and glad as tficy, ;• 
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And on one breist she’s leanSn|b 
A ntotber’s arms embrace: 

She reads a tender meaning 
In lliat forgiving kce — 

"rwas gone—the maiden starteil— 
Tbg arch, cold arch ctf stone~> 
I'he picture had departed. 

Alone—again alone 1 

Alone—and she was dying, 

Mer cheek was white and coldj 
To God she now was sighing, 

. To Him her sins were told; 

Her little feet were chilling. 

Her eyes slow lost their ray, 

•Witli life’s last tears now Slling^ 

She knelt and strove to^ray. 

" God pardon 1” slowly drooping. 
The wronged, the lost one sigheil 
And then, her forehead stooping. 
She liid her face, and died. 

(Cofyrigkl^cmnihitti,') 


THE FAIRIES OF THE FALAISE.< 

WiLUAM Jones. 

[Author of tTke Monks of Old," &c.] 

Twas the eve of the bridal of Claude Deloiain^ 

The boldest of fishers that travera’d the main: 

With a heart and a brow that had won him the hand 
Of a maiden, the sweetest and best in the land. 

A tradition is current at Keppe that at certain periods of lb> 
year the fairies hold a basaar on the Falaise, in which are displayet'. 
goods of unequalled rarity and beauty. The traveller, chancing to 
pan this spot jn the evening, it accost^ by these Ibange beings, who' 
employ all their powers of fascinarion to attract his ^attention to their 
wares, and hit ear it saluted at the tame rime with sounds of the rcott* 
deliciout harmony. If, forewarned, he has niffickne firmness to avert 
hit eyes fironf tl^ gorgeoet tptotacle, he pastes uninjured. On the 
contrary, he who listens to tbo tompring impulse, loses ail self-control, 
end madly pursuing the phantom, which gradually recedes befine him, 
he is drlwn to t)& edge of .ihd ^ipice, cpd fro^ thetue hurled iato^ 
thqnunfiil depths bei^eath. * ' 



A LUth. 90] 

SliU was the hour—the stats shone abore^ 

As Claudabountled homeward, his thoughts full oflovei 
With a song on his lips, and a step light and free, 
o^s the-waves that had rock’d him that day on the sea. 

On—oi 0 vard he went, but it seem’d to his gaae 
I'he Falaise grew lunger, (icrchance 'iwas the hare t 
When sudden there gleam'd on his )>athway a light. 

That eclips’d the full mixni in the glory ct night 

And t!iere rose in the midst with a s|iced like the wind, 

A mart of rich splendour, uiimatch’d of its kind : 

All the marvtis of Stamboul in vain cuulil cfnn|>are 
With the treasures of art that lay cluschrng there. 

And bright though the jewels, huw lovelier for. 

Were the eyes ul the elves, each the ray of a star | 

As graceful and wii^iing, the gay creatures catne 
To the sidr of |>ajr Claude, and low whisper’d his name. 

“ Come Viaste thee, young fisher, and buy from our store. 
We have {icarls from the ocean, and earth’s deepest uret 
Thy bride is awaiting a gift from thee now. 

Take a wreathe of these gems to encircle her brow.” 

Soft fell the voice on the calm summer’s even. 

The herald of strains that seem’d wafted from Heaven, 

So thrilling, the heart of the fisher^ve way. 

And he look’d with charm’d eyes on the laities’ array. 

" Ho I ho!’’ cried the elves, as the bridegroom drew neat. 
The willow looks greener when wet with a tear: 

There’s a boat on the waves, bwC turhelmsnian to guide | 
'There’s an arm on the cold beach, but where is iu pride I 

As the lights mov’d before him, Claude hasten’d along. 

He mark’d not bis footsteps, he heard but the song t 
One movement-Ht ceas’d—’midst the silence of deuh. 

The fisher was hiA’d in the breakers beneath t 


A LriTLE. 

I. B. CaavtMTU. 

A •iTstt’s source is oft a liny spring; 

A mighty isle an ocean waif of yore; 

The weakest to the strong must ever ding; 

A htik fidp sAU 'bridge (huughTs cuiieut ; 
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A. little acorn may become a tree, 

. A little bud may bloom a bcauteona flower t 
Nothing is little in its own degree; 

An age may be made famous in an hour. 

A little seed, when placed in elrtb or brain, 
Expand* with time and^quickens in tfie soul, 
So knowledge stagnant never can remain, 

Tis little atoms tnake the wondrous whole t 
A little learning never then despise, 

There must Ite little ere there can be mVite,—• 
The lightest things are those that highest rise, 
Vlt can but reap where others sowed bettire. 


THE JUDGMENT 6 f'HERKENBALD. 

The virtues of the Belgians were, in the year tozo, of a much more 
austere character than they are at this time, and, as a natural con- 
setiuence, the punishments awarded to crime were severe, and 
administered with inHexihle justice. 

At the'pertod referred to, lived Herkenbald, supreme judge of the 
city of Brussels, a man whose peffbet integrity is cited as an example 
even to this day. I le was then about seventy years of age, a widower; 
his fitmily consisting of a nephew, whom he had rear^ in his own 
house, and a daughter named Blanche, whose goodness and afiection he 
valued above everything in the world. Brought up together from 
childhood, mutual attachment had ripened into professions of love 
between the nejihew and daughter, sanctioned by the old judge, who, 
thus deeply interested in the nephew, desired that the young man 
should replace him in the administration of justice, when either age 
or death should remove him from the judgment-seat. With much 
anxiety then he saw this young man give himself up to loose com- 
IKinionship and vicious dissipation; he saw, however, that his daugh¬ 
ter loved the prodigal in spite of all, aad he hoped that time would 
work the needed reformation. 

One day, as the worthy judge sac dispensing equal justice to all 
who sought It—to peasant as to lord—a poor old man, with terror in 
his looks and tears coursing down his furrowed cheeks, came apil 
threw hiedself upon his knees before jdm. 

“Rise; good man,” said Herkenbald; "no one should kneel ftir 
ustioe—it is the right of ^ who aide it. Speak; what would 
you?" • 

"JusticeI justice, whkfo I know you vidll not refuse me. My 
kMd—" his tears fell fester—“ I want but justice,—would to God I 
bad aot needed to aife for it. You have a child—a tfeugfater, my 
Bold Judge; I^joo—I am a fether. *My dhlM, dau^ter wu 
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tveiything in the wotld to me—fiirnHy, riches, hops^ pride.. She 
iras chaste and pu/e. There was not under the sun a Writer iappiet 
.n his^ild than I. Now, ail is lost to me; my child—justice, ioid I 
— my diAl is hut as the ehadow 01 what she seas. A young man 
—a beast, debavched and vile!—forgive me, my Lord Judge—Iw 
turced bis way. into ray wretched home and—in spite of her shrieEs 
—in spite of everything—the monstrous villain has dishonoured my 
child,’* 

Hcrkenlmdk checks gnaw }ia!e as he heard the old man's accusa¬ 
tion, and he devoutly crossed himself, fie took np a book of Laws 
and with trembling hands turned over its pages. While the judge 
lead, a nrofound silence was in the place, broken only by ttie soto 
of the unhapi'v father. 

After he had read for a finv moments the judge’s liand was ob- 
servetl to close upon the book with a tightened grasp; he then 
apiwarcd to re-read a portioi^ofsthe page with increased attention. 
At length he cibsed the volume and, after a moment's pause, turned 
and said: " You shall be avenged; the laws give you the blood of 
the criminal." 

“Ohl my lord,” cried the miserable fiither, "I do not seek his 
life.” 

The inflexible judge heard him not. "Where is this guilty 
wretch.*” he demanded, rising from his seat. 

“ He—he is yet in my house.” 

“ We will go thither;” and, making a sirn to hit officers to follow 
him, the jud^ went forth. 

On the way, the old man, who was troubled at the severity with 
which the judge seemed disposed to do him justice, would have 
spoken a few words in extenuation of the criminal; but Herkenbald, 
pale and abstracted, pressed sternly forward, seemingly unconscious 
of everythirig that was passing around him. 

At length they reachol the house where the crime had been com¬ 
mitted, and demanded admittance. After a while some one opened 
the door from withinit was the nephew of Herkenbald I 
JThr old judge’s heart st 9 pd still. For a minute he was silent. 
“Xdow tou the ihfemous wretch who has done this crime ?" he 
asked at length; “ id he of your friends?” 

Fkinting with terror, and utterlv confounded, the young man at 
Gnce threw bimsetf at bit tindee feeb and confeMM himself the 
Ariminal. 

, Herkenbald'a &oe beeame deathly pale. " My piaeche I my 
poor child 1” be murmured to himself. Tears spia^ to his eyes, 
and for a while he spoke not. 'When«be did spodt hts voice was 
low, but nnfldtering. "You must da," be said. 

"Oh Heafen 1’’ shridted the terrified Wretchf "forgive me^ 
unde; I was tmt of my senses—drunk with urine.' 

, "You have done thuforwhieli dw penalQriadaith,aed—yen 
die.* 
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Tte criminal abaniloned hope. A confetsor want to hit tide, and 
when he retired, the judge made a iigtt.>-The'guilty nephew was 
deapitated on the spot. 

^ Herkenbald tatuined home weepings Not long cotrid the bor- 
^ble story be kept firom his child; the &cts wen^/^ted to her as 
xaiefuily as might be, but the thoclcwas greater than she could bear; 
her heart was broken, and in less than a year she died. The old 



so great an affliction. - 

The street in which the crime was committed and its terrible 
nuuishment consummated has ever since been called the rue de 
Fer.” 


ON THE IMMORTaLitV OF THE 'SOUL. 

WiuiAM SasKtrsARa. 

To be—or not to be?—that is the question.— 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suder 
Tile stings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms i^ainst a sea of troubles. 

And, by opposing, end them ?—to die—to sleep— 
No more —and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to—'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die—to sleep— 

'To sleep ?—perchance to dream—ay, there’s the rub I 
For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may come. 
When we have shuffled ofl this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause.—There's the respect. 

That makes calamity of so long lift. 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of Time, 
The qrpressot's wrong, the piwid man's comumely. 
The pann of despised lov^ the law’s dday. 

The instuence of offices and tfae^Kims 
That patient merit of the onwtutUQ- takes—r 
When he himsdf might Us .quietus make. 

With a bare bodkin? Who would Ardets bear. 

To groan and sweat undei; a araaty life. 

But mat the dread t^ aomeriiing aftet. death— 
Thatiundisoover’d obunBy flora wtKSie bourne 
No .traveller returns tr*puntles me fdU t. 

And makes us rather bOH thoae mt vpt 
Than fly w. others tb|ttKe gaow nao^ 

aoDorience does nudie orwaids of yat aV: 
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find tho* the natife hue of retolution 
Is tidclied o’er with the pale cast of thought! 

And enterprises of great pith and moment. 

With this regarA their currents turn awry, 

And Iqie the-name of action I 


THE FEMALE CONVICF-SHm 
Tkomas HATiras Batlt. 

[A writer of elegant verses for music, ptsny of which ubtained great 
popularity j also of “ Lord Tom Noddy,” “ Perfection,” and many 
other successful burlettas produccd^on the London stage, •liorn 17971 
died tSjp.] 

The tide is in, the breeze is fair. 

The vessel under weigh j 

The gallant prow glides swiftly on. 

And throws aside the spray. 

The tranquil ocean, mirror-like. 

Reflects the deep blue skies; 

And, pointing to the destin'd course, 

7'he straighten'd pennon flies. 

Oh I none of those heart-cradled prayets 
That never reach the lip. 

Ho benedictions wait upon 
That flut-reocding ship. 

No tearful eyes are strain’d to watch 
Its progress from the land; 

And there are none to wave the scarf. 

And none to kiss tlte band. 

Yet women Arong tlutl vessel’s dech. 

The hag|^ and the &ir, 

The young in guilt, and the depidvod 
Are intermingled there I 

The girl who front her mother’s arms 
Was early lured away; 

The harden'd hag, whose trade bath bee* 

To tend the pure asti;^, 

■ V 

A young and sidtiy iMher kneda 
Apart Itom dt dm teat! 

And wiih Aaei^ of hqme she hdli 
The babe mum her btcniL 
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She fiiltere—for her tean must flow,* 

She cannot end the verse; 

And nought is heard among the crowd 
But laughter, shout, or rurse! 

*Tis sunset. Hark I the signal gun j—• 

Ail from the deck are sent. 

The young, the old, the best, the wors^ 

In one dark dungeon pent I 
Their wailinp, and their horrid mirth 
Alike arc hush’d in sleep; 

And now the female convict-ship 
In silence ploughs the deep. 

But long the lurid tempest-cloud 
Hath brooded o’er the waves j 
And suddenly the vnndi are roused. 

And leave their secret caves. 

And up aloft the ship is borne. 

And down again as fast, 

And every mighty billow seems 
More dreadful than the last. 

Oh! who that loves the pleasure-barque 
By summer breezes &inn’d. 

Shall dare to paint the ocean-storm. 
Terrifically grand? 

When helplessly the vessel drifts. 

Each tom sail dosely furl’d. 

When not a man of all the crew 
Knows whither she is hurl’d I 

And who shall tell the agony 
Of those confined beneath. 

Who in the darkness dread to die-y 
How unprepared for death I 
Who, loathing to each other clin& 

When every hope hath ceased. 

And beat against their prison dow. 

And riiriw to be rdeasri I 

Three times ^ ship hath struck. Agsunl 
She never more will float 
OhI wait not fi)r the rising tide} 
oBe steady—man the boat) 

And tet, assembled on die foorc 
The merdfut, the tmw i 
ttoick, set the fomale cOBtfots ^ 

There adU b dine 10 met 



The Sleeping Child, 

It,U vain I what demon blind*' 

Thr. captain and the crew? 

The npiil I ising oi the tide 
With ilelight thiy view. 

The)’ ho(ic the coming waves will walk 
T'lic aim let ship away! 

Thr foaming monster huiriea on. 
Impatient for his prey I 

^nd he is come I the rushing flood 
In fhim lcr swccjis the deck; 

The groaning timbers Hy apart, 

Tile vessel is a wreck ! 

One immiciit, from the female crowd 
There comes a fiarlul cry; 

The next, they’re hutleil into the deep, 
To stfuggUf an& to die I 

Their corses strew a foreign shore. 

Left by the ebbing tide; 

And sixty in a ghastly row 
Lid’numbcred, side by side ! 

The lifeless mother’s bleeding form 
Comes floating from the wreck ,• 

And lifeless is the balie she bound 
So fondly round her neck ' 

’Tis morn; the anxious eye can trace 
No vessel on the deep; 

But gather’d timber on the shore 
Lies in a gloomy heap. 

In winter time those brands will blaze, 
Our tranquil homes to warm. 

Though torn from that poor convict thip 
That periih’d in the storm I 


THE SLEEPING CHILD. 

PnonMot WaJM. 

Art thou a thing of mortal birth, 
'Whose happy bomb i* fti our enithf 
Docs human blood tadlh Ufc imbiM 
Those wandering veiiu of heavenly 
That luw akm th/ioteiiead Mr, 
d s gfeun of jqktdi ha^I, 
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Oh! can that light ahd aiiy breath 
Steal.from a bong doom’d to death's 
Those features to the grave be sent 
In slec)) thus mutely elot, ; 

Or, art thou, what thy form would a(pm, 
The phantom of a blessed dream? 

A human shape I feel tfiou art; 

I feel it at my beating heart, 

Those tremors both of soul and sense 
Awoke by infiint innocence I 
Though dear the forms by fency wove. 

We love them with a transient love. 
Thoughts from the living world intrude 
Even on her deepest solitude; 

But, lovely child! thy magic stole 
At once into my inmost wul. 

With feelings as thy beauty feir. 

And left no other vision there. 

To me thy parents are unknown; 

Glad would they be their child to own I 
And well they must have loved before. 

If since thy birth they loved not more. 
Thou ait a branch of noble stem. 

And, seeing thee, 1 figure them. 

What many a childless one would give. 

If thou in their still home would’st live! 
Though in thy fece no family line 
Might sweetly say, "this bate is mine!" 

In time thou would’st become the same 
As their own chihl,—«U but the namel 

How happy must tl.y parents be 
Who daily live in sight of thee I 
Whose hearts no greater plfesures seek 
'Than see thee smile, and hear thee speak. 
And feel all natural griefe beguiled 
^ the|^ their fond, their duteous ^ild. 
V^t joy must in tbdr souls have stilt’d 
When thy first broken words were heard. 
Words, that inspired by Heaven, express’d! 
'The transports dancing in'thy breast! 

Apd for thy smile l-Hhy lip, dieek, 1 nw. 
Even while 1 gaxes are kindling now. 

1 tillal diee duteous! sntj wroggl 
No,l truth, t fedt’ia in naywiega 



Come Wham ta, thy Chifder an' Me, 

Duteous thy heart’s still beadiigi move 
To'God, to Natun^ and to Invej- 
To God I—for thou a harmless child 
Has kqii^is temple undeitled: 

^ Nature I—for thy tears and si^ir 
Obey alone beo mysteries s 
To Love I—for fiends of hale might see 
Thou dwcU'st in love, and love in tliert 
AVhat wonder then though in thy dreams 
Thy foce with mystic meaning beams 1 

Oh 1 that my spirit’s eye could see 
'Whence burst those g^ms of ecstasy! 
That light of dreaming soul appears 
To play from thoughts above thy years. 
’Thou smilest as if thy soul were soaring 
To Heaven. and*Heaven’s God adoring! 
And who can tell what visions high 
May blest an infont’s sleeping eye? 

What brighter throne can brightness 6nd 
To reign on than an infont's mind. 

Ere sin destroy, or error dim. 

The glory of the Seraphim I 


COME WHOAM TO THY CHILDES AN’ ME. 

Eowim Wactw. 

[A LancasUra poe^ retldene at Manchester f Hvlng.'] 

Aw'VI just mended th' fire wi’ a cob] 

Owd Swaddle has brought tbi new shoog g 
There’s some nice baoon*^tops o’ th’ boli^ 

An’ a quart c 4 ale posset i’th’ oon; 

Aw’ve brought UU top-cwot, docs ta know, 

For th’ nun’s cornin’ deawn very dreej 
An’ th’ haFstone^s aa white at new snow;— 

Come wboam to thi rfoilder an’ me. 

When aw put Bttfo Sally to hath 
Hoo cri^ ’cose her feyther sreren’t thear} 

8 c. aw kitted th’little thin& an’aw said 
'rhae’d bring her a ribbio fio tb’ foirt 
Aii’'aw ga» her her ddl, ah’ tome rags, 

An’ a nice little white cotton ho?a 
An’aw ktaiad Iwc apun) hoo laid 

A’ boo wimted lOldas MM aa* tf. 
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All’ Dick, too, aw’d sich wark wi’ him. 

Afore aw could get him upstairs i 
Thae towd him thae'd bring him a drum, 

He said, when he’re sayin’ hi|,prayenis 
Then he looked i’ my fece, an’ he said, ^ 
"Has th’ boggarts taen houd o’ ray dad 
An’ he cried till his e’en were q[uite red; 

He likes thee some weel, does yon lad I 

At th’ lungJength, aw geet era’ laid still] 

An’ aw hearken’t folk’s feet at went by j 
So aw iron’t o’ my clooas reel weel. 

An’ aw hanged ’em o’ th’ maiden to dry; 
When aw’d mended thi stockin’s an’ shirts. 
Aw sit deawn to knit i’ my cheer, 

An’ aw rayley did feel tayther hurt,— 

Mon, a^m one-fy when itieaw artn’t tbeer 

" Aw’ve a drum an’ a trumpet for Dick) 
Aw’ve a yard o’ blue ribbin for Sal; 

Aw’ve a book full o’ babs; an’ a stick. 

An’ some ’bacco an’ pipes for raysel; 

Aw’ve brought thee some coffee an’ tay,— 

Iv thae’ll/ee/ i’ my pocket, thae’ll jee; 

An’ aw bought thee a new cap to^ay,— 

But, aw olip! bring summat for tAee/’’ 

“God bless tho, my lassj aw’ll go whoam. 
An' aw’ll kiss thee an’ th’ childer o’ reawnd 
Thae knows, that whecrever aw roam, 

Aw’m fein to get back to th’ owd greawnd. 
Aw can do wi’ a crack o'er a glass j 
Aw can do wi’ a bit ov a spree) 

But aw’ve no gradely comfort, my lass. 

Except wi’ yon childer an’ thee I" 


,A\V NmR CAN CAtL HUR MY WIFE. 

Bnijiuntt Prxron. 

[A Yotkthite poetisrciident at Btadfoi^; 2wag.] 

Aw’m a weyvtr ya knaw, and aarf deeaJ, 

^So aw du allatitjw »w ew 
Ta put aw^ aat e^ nw hes^ 
lifae thowts an the aiims of a fnanl 
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j^w ftivir can call Hur my ff'ljc. 

Eight shillin a wick’s whot aw arn» 

When awVe variy gooki wark an full time^ 
An aw think it a sorry consam 
Fur a heariy young chap in his prime 1 

• 

But ar maister sayi things is as well 
As they hae*b^, ur ivir can be; 

An aw happen sud think soa myset 
•If he nobud swop places wi me; 

But he’s welcome ta all he can get. 

Aw begrudge him o’ nosin o* his brass, 

An aw’m nowt bud a madlin ta fret, 

Ur ta dream o’ yond bewtiful lass 1 

Aw nivir can call hur my wife, 

My lo\« aw sal lyvir mak knawn, 
the sorra thSt darkens hur life 
Thraws a shadda across o’ my awn; 

An aw’m suar when hur heart is at cea». 

Thear is sunshine an singin t* mine, 

An misfortunes may come as they pleeas^ 

Bud they niver can mak ma rq>ine. 

That Chartist wur nowt bud a sloap, 

Aw wur fooil’d be his speeches an rliymes. 
His promises wattered my ho^. 

An aw leng’d fur his sunshiny times; 

But aw feci ’at my dearist desire 
Is withrtn within ma away. 

Like an ivy-st^ trailin’ it mir^ 

An dedn* fur t’ wj»it of a stay! 

When aw laid i* my bed day an neet, 

And wur geen up \3y t* doctur for decad— 
God bless hur-~9hoo’d come wi’ a leet 
An a basiiMo’ gi^wil an brecad; 

An aw once thowt aw’d aht wi’ it all, 

But sa kindly shoo chattud and smiled 
Aw wur foin tu turn owur ta t’wall. 

An ta bluther an sob like a cfaikl 1 

An aw said as aw thowt other een, 

Each breeter fur’t tear at wur in’t; 

Ilfs a sin ta be niver furgeen 
Ta yoke hur ta fomine an stint; 

So aw'l e’en travel forrud thru 
. Like a roan thru t^deseit unknawn. 

Aw mu9 ne’er bev a hoam an a wife. 

Bud my lorras will aU be my aapil 

»9 
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Soa aw' trudge on aloan as aw owt. 

An whativer my troubles may bft 
They’ll be sweetened, my lass, the thowt 
That aw’ve niver browt troeble to thee s 
Yit a burd hes its young uns ta guard,lt 
A wild beast, a mate ih his den; 

An aw cannot but think that its haid— 
Nay, deng it, aw’m roarin ages! 


MAUD MOlLER. 

J. O. WaiTTiia. 

[An American poet; he has writ&n Songs of Lgbourt and otixr 
Poems,” Boston, U.S. 1851 ; “Home Ballads, and other Poenrs,” 
Boston, U.S. i 860 ; “ Poems,” 8 vo, Boston, i 8 fO i and several other 
works.] 

Maud MOller, on a summer’s day. 

Raked the meadows sweet with hay. 

Beneath her tom hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rastic health. 

Singing, sht'wrought, and a merry glee 
The mock'bird eclioed from his tree. 

But, when she glanced to the far-off town. 

White from its hill-slope looking down. 

The sweet song died, «nd a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 

A wish, that the hardly dared to own, 

For something better than she had known. 

*1110 Judge rode slowly down the lan^ 

Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 

He drew Ms bridle in tlte shads 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the ma!<« 

And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadows across the road. 

Shh stooped where the cool spring babbled up. 

And fillra for him her small tin cup, 

Afld blushed as thp gave 1^ looking down 
On iwy fgetau bare, and bn ta^M gowu. 



Maud Mailer, 


•TBaijI**!” said the Judge, “»sweeter draught 
From a feirer hand was never quaff'd.” 

# <"V 

He spoke of (he grass, and flowers, and trees. 

Of tlac singing bink and the bummj.f, U-es) 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 

• 

And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown. 

And her giaceful ankles bare and brown; 

And listened, while a pleaseil sur|>rise 
Looked from her long-iashcd Itazel eyes. 

At last, like ore who for delay 
Sctjts a vain excase,^e rode away. 

Maud Mailer looked and sighed t “Ah. me I 
That I the Judge’s bride might be! 

“ He would dress me up in silks so fine. 

And praise and toast me at bis wine. 

” My father should wear a broad-cloth coati 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 

** I’d dress my mother so grand and gay. 

And the baby should have a new toy each day. 

“And I’d feed the hungry and elothe the poor. 
And all should bless me wlio left out door.” 

The Judge looked back as he climbed the hilt. 
And saw Maud Mullet standing stilL 

“ A form moreifoir, a face more sweet; 

Ne’er hath it been my lot (t> meet. 

“ And her modest answer and graceful air. 

Show her wise and good as she is &ir. 

* Would she were mine; and 1 to day, 
like her a harvester of toy t 

"No doubtful balance of rights and wtai^> 

Aiul weary lawyers widt endless tongues, 

" But low Sf Obrile add sang of bird^ 

Aftd health of qldet and words," 
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Uat he thought of bU sisters, proud wd cold. 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 

So, closing his heart, the Judgfc rode on. 

And Maud vras left in the held alone,* 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon. 

When he hummed in court an old love-tune; 

And the young girl mused beside the well, 

'rill the rain on the uniaked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower. 

Who lived fur fashion, as he for power. 

Yet oft, in his marble Vearj^h’s bright glow, 
fie watched a picture come and go: 

And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent suiyirise. 

Oft when the wine in his glass was red. 

Me lunged for the wayside well instead i 

And closed his eyes on his garnished roomi^ 
To dream ijf meadows and clover blooms. 

And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain i 
“ Ah, that I were free again I 

" Free as when I rode that day. 

Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay." 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor. 

And many children.played round her door. 

But care and sorrow, and clfild-birth pain. 

Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft, when tlte summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown Itay in the meadow I04 

And she heard the little spring-brook 6dl 
Over the roadside, through the wal^ 

In'the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his nun t 

And. razing dowiv with tiltiid gwe^ 

Shtf fidt his pleaseil eyes read her 
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Sometimei her narrow kitchen tfeUs 
Stretched away into stately halls; 

The wear/ j^hee! to a spinnet tumedt 
Th£ tallow candle an astral burned. 

And for him who sat by the chimn^ lug. 

Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 

IV manly form at her side she saw. 

And joy was duty, and love was law. 

Then she took up her burden of life again. 

Saying only, ** It might have been I” 

Alas I for Maiden, alas! for Judge, 

For rich rcpiner apd household drudge 1 • 

» • 

God pity them both 1 and pity us all, 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 

For of all sad works of tongue or pen. 

The saddest ate these: '* It might have been I” 

Ah, well I for us all some sweet hope liea 
De^y buried from human eyes: 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away t 


THE DISABLED SOLDIER. 

OuTta OoursatiTii. 

[Author of “The Traveller,” “Vicar of Wakefield,” &c. Born 
KjaS; died 1774.] 

Ai for my misfortunes,. master, I can’t pretend to have gone 
through any more than other folks; for, egeept the loss of my 
liml^ and my beit^ obliged to bt^ I ^n’t kiiow any reason, thank 
Heaven, that I have to complain. There is Sill Tibbs, of our regi* 
ment, be has lost toth his legs, ahd an eye to boot; but, thank 
Heaven! it is not ao bad With mefct. . . 

I was born in Shinp^re. My fother wits a kbourer, and died 
when 1 wu five wua oU; so I was put upon the pariah. At he 
had beeu a wandeamg sort of*a man, the {rariehionets %er^ no# 
able w wM to what parish 1 belonged, or whin! I was bomi eo 
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they sent me to another parish, and that parish sent me to a third. 

1 thought, in my heart, they kept sending me about so long, that 
they would not In me be bom in any parish at all; but at last<'-.ow> 
ever, they fixed me. I had some disposiijp'h to be a scholar, and 
was lesolved, at least, to know my letteis; but tlu: master of the 
mji^khouse put me to business as soon as I vras able to handle a 
maUet: and hire I lived an easy kind of a life for five years. I 
only wrought ten hours in the day, and had my meat and drink 
provided for my labour. It is true, I was not suffereihto stir out of 
the house, for fear, as they said, I should run away. But what of 
that! I bad the liberty of the whole house, and the yard before 
the door; and that was enough for me. 1 was then bound out 
to a former, where I was up both early and late; but I ate and 
drank well, and liked my business well enough, till he died, when 1 
was obliged to provide for myself; so I was resolved to go and seek 
my fortune. , ^ 

In this manner I went from town to (ovm, woiked<when I could 
get employment, and starved when I could get none; when, hap¬ 
pening one day to go through a field belonging to a justice of 
peace, 1 spied a hare crossing the path just before me; and 1 believe 
the Evil One put it in my hkd to fling my stick at it:—well, what 
will you have on’t?—I killed the hare and was bringing it away in 
triumph, when the justice himself met me. He called me a poacher 
and a villain; and coliaring me, desired 1 would give an account 
of myself. I fell upon my knees, begged his worship’s pardon, and 
began to give a fhll acctyint of all that I knew of myself. But, 
though I gave a very good account, the justice would not believe a 
A'llable I had to say; so I was indicted at sessions, found guil^ ot 
lidng poor, and sent up to London, to Newgate, in order to be 
traiuported at a vagabond.' 

People may say this and that of bang in gaol, but for my part, I 
found Newgate as agreeable a place as ever I was in, in all my life. 
I had my l^y-fuU to eat and drink, and did no work at aU. 'This 
kind of life was too good to last for ever; so I was taken out of prison, 
after five months, put on board a ship, and sent off with two hundred 
mote, to the plantations. We had but a#tndifferent passage; for, 
being ait confined in the hold, mote than a hundred of our people 
died for want of tweet air, and those that remained, were sickly 
enough, you may be sure. When we came ashore we wete soM to 
the planters, and I rm bound for seven years mote. At 1 was no 
schr^ (for I did nw know my letters), I was t^iged to woek 
among the negroes; and 1 served out my fine; la is du^ bound 
to do. 

When my rime had expired, It worked my passage home; and 
glad t was to tee Old England a^n, because I loved my country. 
I was afraid, however, that I should be indicted for a vagtnondonca 
faore;, ast^ not muidt cate to go down into dtt eountiy, but kept 

■_»_ g ___I _ » *-~"*-* —~~ 
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I was mjr happjr in this manner for some tim^ tUi cne escning 
coming home fibm work, two men knocked me down, and then 
deslaed me to stand. «Thcr belong^ to a pressgang. I was carfled 
before the justice, and, as I could give no account of myself, Iduui 
my choice left«whether to go on board a man.of-war, or list ^ t 
soldier. I chose the latter, and, in this post of a gentleman, I 
served two campaigns in Flanders, was at the battles of Val and 
Fontenoy, and received but one wound, through the breast here) 
but the doctbr of our regiment soon made me wdl again. 

When the peace came, 1 was discharged; and, as 1 could, not 
work, because my wound was sometimes troublesome, I listed for a 
landman in the East-lndia Company’s service. I here fought the 
French in six pitched battles; and I verily believe that, if 1 could 
lead or write, our captain would have made me a oorpom. But iV 
was not my good fortune to have any promotion; for I toon foil 
sick, and so got leave to return home again, with forty pounds in 
my pocket. ’’This was at the beginning of the present war; and I 
hoped to be set on shore, and to have the pleasure of spending my 
money. But the government wanteil men, and so I was pressed for 
a sailor bbfore ever I could set foot on shore. 

The boatswain found me, as he said, an obstinate fellow. He 
swore he knew that I understood my business well, but that 1 
wanted to be idle. But I knew nothing of sea-business; and be beat 
me without considering what he was about. I had still, however, 
my forty pounds, and that was some comfort to me under every 
beating; and the money I might have hart to this day, but that our 
ship was taken by the French, and so I lost all. 

Our crew was carried into Brest; and many of them died, because 
they were not used to live In a gaol, but, for my part, it was 
nothing to me, for I was seasoned. One night as I was slewing on 
the bed of boards, with a warm blanket about me (for 1 always 
loved to lie well), I was awakened the boatswain, who had a 
dark lantern in hit hand. “Jack,** says he to me, " will you knodc 
out the French sentry’s brains )" “1 don't care,” says 1 , striving to 
keep myself awake, "if (|lend a hand." "Thm follow me," says 
he; “a^ I hope we shall do business." So up Igot, and tied my 
bitaiket (which was all the clothes 1 had) aboM my middle, and 
went with him to fight the Frenchmen. 

Though we had no arms, we went down to the door, where both 
the sentries were posted, arid rushing upon them, aeizm their arms 
In a moment; and knocked them down. From tboioe, nine of us 
tan together to the ouay, and aeiaing the first boat we met, got out 
of the harbour, and put to sea. W« had not been here three days 
befiare we were taken up by the Danti privateer, Vho were glad of 
aomany good bands; idSil we consented to run our chance. How* 
ever, we had not aa much luck ja we expected. Jin threerfrqe we 
Jell in vrith the Fors^odOiif privateer, of forty guna, while we had 
hni twenty-flute I so toil we. went, yanUarmaM yard-arm. tls 
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^ ht l^tetl for three hoars; and I veriljr believe we should have 
len the Frenchman, had we but had some more'men left behind; 
'but, unfortunately, we lost all our men just vs we were going tj get 
the Victory. c 

was once more in the power of the Frqnchteand I believe it 
would have gone hard with me had I been brought back to Brest: 
but, by good fortune, we were retaken by the Ftper. I bad almost 
forgot to tell you that, in that engagement, I was wounded in two 
places: I lost four fingers of the left hand, and my l^was shot off. 
If I had had the good fortune to have lost my leg and the use of my 
hand on board a king's ship, and not aboard a privateer, I should' 
have been entitled to clothing and maintenance during the rest of 
my life. But that was not my chance; one man is born with a 
, silver spobn in his mouth, and another with a wooden ladle. 
However, blessed be God! 1 enjoy good health, and will for ever 
love liberty and Old England. Liberty, Property, and Old England 
for ever, huzza I 


THE DYING SAILOR. 

Rev. Gzoaoi CzASpc. 

Ves I there are real mourners.—jl^ave seer 
A fair, sad girl, mild, suflcring, End serene; 

Attention (thtou|h the day) h« dutlea claim’d, 

And to be useful as resign'd she aim'di: 

Neatly she drest, nor vainly seem’d p expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for n^lect; 

But, when her wearied parents sunk to sleep. 

She sought her place to meditate and weep: 

Then to her mind was all the past display’d. 

That feithfiil memory brings to sortotrs aid: 

For then she thought on one regretted yquth. 

Her tender trust, ^ his unqutalisnea t^th; 

In ev'ty place she wander'd, where dtp’ll be«, 

And swly.sacred held the parting scene, 

Where last for sea he took his leave 4 -that place 
With double interest would she nigh# trace; 

For fong the courtship was, and he wMid aay. 

Each time he saiPd,—“This ono^ and then the dayi** 
Yet prudence tarried; but, when laat he went; 

He drew from piling Icve a full consMt. 

Happy he sail’d, and great the cate abe took. 

That he should at^ly sleep, and sauaidy lotdt; 

White wis his better linen, and Ms cqiw 
IlYas madb mote trim tbu aor oniidf deck] 



The Dying Sailor. tig 

Aiid eCtry comfort men at sea can know. 

Was hcr’s to buy, to make, and to bestow: 

For he to Greanland sail’d, and much she told, 

How he should%uard against the climate’s coM, 

Yet saWanot danger; dangers he’d withstood. 

Nor could she trace the fever in his bUxxl s 
f lis messmates smil’d at flushings on his cheek. 

And he too smil’rl, but seldom would he speak; 

For^iow he found the danger, felt the (Kiin, 

With grievous symptoms he could not explain; 

Hope was awaken’d, as for home he sail’d. 

But quickly sank, and never more prevail’d. 

He call’d his friend, and prefac’d with a sigh 
A lover’s messag.—“ Thomas, I must die: 

Would 1 could sec m^ Sally, and could rest 
My throbbing (entplcs on her faiibtul breast. 

And gaaing, I—if not, this trifle take. 

Anil say, till (. ath 1 wore it for her sake; 

Yes! I must /ie—blow on, sweet breexe, blow on I 
Give me one look, before my life Ite gone. 

Oh! give me that, and let me not despair. 

One lit fond look—and now repeat the prayer." 

He had his wish, had more; 1 will not paint 
The lovers’ meeting; she beheld him feint— 

With tender fears, she took a ndrer view. 

Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew; 

He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said, 

“YesI I raqst die;’’ and hope for ever fled. 

Still long she nursed him; tender thoughts, mcantinM 
Were interchang’d, and hojies and views sublime. 

To her lie came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away; 

With him she pray’d, to him his Bible read. 

Sooth’d the feim heart, and held the aching head; 

She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer; 

Apar^ she sigh’d; alone, she shed the tear; 

Then, as if breaking from a cloud, the gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospea of the grav^ 

One day he lighter seem’d, and they fprgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of tlwir lot; 

They spoke with cheerfujpess, and seem'd to think. 

Yet said not so—"perhaps be will not sink:" 

A sudden brightness in h'is look appear’d, 

A sudden vigour in hu voice was heard;— 

She had bten rAuiing it; the book of pityer, 

4bd led him forth, ^ placed him indife dnir; 
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Uvely he ieem’tl, and spoke of all he knew, 

'The fiiendly many, and the favourite few;' 

Nor one that day did he to mind reca|l. 

But she has treasur’d, and she loves ^em a'/; 

When in her way she meets them they 
Peculiar people-Aleath has made them dear. 

He nam’d his friend, but then bis band ah; prest. 

And fondly whisper’d "Thou must go to rest;’’ 

" I go,” he said; but, as he spoke, she found « 

His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound I 
Then gaz’d affrightcn'd; but she caught a last, 

A dying look of love, and all was past: 

She plac’d a decent stone bis grave above. 

Neatly engrav'd—an offering of her love; 

Fo( tha; she wrought, for that forsook her bed. 

Awake alike to duty and the t&ad', < 

She would have griev’d, had fi lends presum’d to spare 
The least assistance—’twos her proper care. 

Here will she come, and on the grave will sit. 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit; 

But, if observer pass, will take her round. 

And careless seem, for she would not be found; 

Then go again, and thus her hour employ. 

While visions please be( and while woes destroy. 

Forbear, sweet maid; nor be by fancy led, 

'fo hold mysterious converse with the dead; 

For sure at length thy thoughts, thy spirit’s pain. 

In this sad conflict, will disturb thy brain; 

All have their tasks and trials; thine arc hard. 

But short the time, and glorious the reward; 

Thy patient spirit to thy duties give. 

Regard the dmd, but to the living live. 


BEBNABIX) AND ALFONSO. 

J. O. Locuait. 

patt 4 a-]aw of Sir Walter Scott i editor of the S^iarterlf ; author of 
the «Spaiuih Ballads." Born 1793} died 1854.] 

• 

With some good ten of his chosen men, Bernardo hath appear'd 
Before them all in the palace hall, the lying king to beard 1 
Wkh^cap^n band, toul eye on gioc^iA, he oame iR reverend guti^ 
But «rei and anon he ficwn'iL and flame broke 60m bisagres. 

if. * a 



Bfruanlo and Affinan.to. »jlt 

* A curse upon thee," cries the king, "who com’st unhid lo mej 
But what from, traitor’s bloud should spring, sasn traitois like to 
thee? 

Ills sire, Lords, had j traitor's heart: perchance our champitm 
brave 

May think it Here a pious part to stiare Don Sancho’a graTe.* 

" Wliocver told this tale—the king hath rashness to repeat,** 

Cries Ikiiiard, " Here my gage I'Hing before Tits Lias’s feet! 

No treasonAvas in Sanclio’s bloisl, no stain in mine doth lie— 

Below the thionc what knight will own the coward calumny ? 

" Thp blood that Mike water shed, when Roland did advance, 

By secret traitors hired and led, to makes us slaves of Frances— 

The life of King AlphoiiMi I savetl at Koncesval,— 

Your words. Lord King, are recompense abundant for it all. 

" Your horsg was down—yovft hojic was flown—I saw tlte falchion 
thine. 

That soon had drank your royal blood, had I not ventured mine] 
But memory soon of service done deserteth the ingrate. 

And ye’re ^nk’d the son, for life and crown, by the Other’s bloody 
fote. 

"Ye swore upon yp 4 r kingly faith, to set Don Sancim free, 

But, shame upon yhur paltering breath, the light he ne’er did see] 
He died in dungeon cold and dim, by Alphonso’s base decree, 

And visage blind, and stiffen’d limb, weit all they gave tome. 

"The king that swerveth from his word hath stain’d his purple 
black, 

No Spanish Lord will draw the sword behind a liar’s back t 
But noble vengeance shall be mine, an open hate I’ll show— 

The King hath injur’d Carpio’s liiw, and Beriuirdis hit foe." 

" Seize—seize him 1 ’*—loud the King doth icteam->^ Then are a 
thousand here— 

Let his foul blood thu iiKtant stream—What, caUiffs, do you feat f 
Seize—seize the traitor!’’—But not one to move a finger daretb,— 
Bernardo standeth by the throne, and calm bis sword he bareth. 

He drew the falchion from the sheath, and held it up on high. 

And all the hall was still as death: cries Bernard, " Htie am I, 

And here is the sword that owns no lord, excepting Heaven and me) 
Fain would I know who dares his point—King, Condd, or Grandee 

Then to his mouth the hom be dftw—(it hung ^dow his cloak)— 
Hit ten true men the signal knew—and throo^ 'the- ring thqr 
broke. 

With helm on lieaiL indjilade Ih hand^ the knights the cMebrakdl 
And badt the lordlu^ 'gpn to tdnd> and the fitkK kii^ to ttnasca 
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“ Ha! Bernard,” quoth Alphonso," what means this warlike guise 
Ye knowfull well I jested—ye know your worth I prize.” 

But Bernard turn’d upon his heel, and smiling pass’d away— 
Long rued Alphonso and his realm the jesting,m that day. 


SPEECH OF DEMOSTHENES TO THE ATHEJJIANS. 

Athenians 1— Had this assembly been called together on an un¬ 
usual occasion, I should have heard the opinions of others before I 
had offered my own; and if what they proposed had seemed to me 
judicious, I should have been silent; if otherwise, I should have given 
nfy reasons for differing from those who had si>oken before me. But, 
as the subject of 'Our present deliberations has been olten treated by 
others, I hope I shall be excused, thougn I Vise up first Co offer my 
opinion. Had the schemes formerly proposed been successful, there 
would have been no occasion for the present consultation. 

First, then, my countrymen, let me entreat you, not to look 
upon the state of our affairs as desperate, though it l)e unpromising; 
for as, on one hand, to compare the present with times past, mat¬ 
ters have indeed a very gloomy aspect; so, on the other, if we ex¬ 
tend our views to future times, I have good hopes that the distresses 
we are now under will prove of greater advantage to us than if we 
nad never fidlen into them.i If it be asked, what probability there 
is of this ? 1 answer, I hope it will appear that it is our egregious 
misbehaviour alone that has brought us into these disadvantageous 
ciicumstances; from wKieh follows the necessity of altering our 
conduct, and the prospect of bettering our circumstances by doing so. 

If we had nothing to accuse ourselves of, and yet found our 
affairs in their present disorderly condition, we should not have 
room left even for the hope of recovering ourselves. But, my 
countrymen, it is known to you, partly by your own remembrance, 
and partly 1 ^ information from others, how gloriously the Lacede¬ 
monian war was sustained; in which we en^ed, in defence of our 
own rights, against an enemy powerful and formidable; in the 
whole conduct of which war nothing happened unworthy the dig¬ 
nity of the Athenian state; and this within these yrars past. 
My intention in lecalling to your memory this part of our history, 
is to show you, that you have no reason to fear any enemy, tf' 
jrout operations be wisely planned and vigorously executed. 

, The enemy has, indeo), gained considerable advantages by treaty 
as wdl as by conquest; for it is Iki be expected that princes and 
ttates will court the alliance of those who seem powerfhl enough 
to protect both themselves and their confederates. But, my coon- 
tAtae^- tBough yon have of late bten too supinely negligent of 
wittt eoBoam foa «> ntuly, if yba wiil, even wwr, «aolve M 
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ntrt yourselves unanimously, each according to his respective ihili* 
to and circurmonces,—the riqh by contributing liberally tovyards 
the^penseof the wpr, and the rest by presenting themaelv^ to 
be enrolled, to make tip the deficiencies of the army and navy; if, 
n short, you will at laX resume your own character, and act jike 
yourselves—it i#not yet too late, with the help of heaven, to rcoaver 
what you have lost, and to inflict just vengeance on your insolent 
enemy. 

Butwhen^will you, my countrymen, whea will you rouse from 
your indolence, and bethink yourselves of what is to be done? 
When you are forced to it by some fatal disaster. When irresistible 
necessity drives you.—What think you of the disgraces which are 
already come upon you ? Ls not the past sufficient to stimulate 
your activity ! or do you wait for somewhat yet to come more forcible 
and urgent?—I low long will you amuse yourselves with inquiringt 
of one another alter news, as you ramble idly aboyt the streets? 
What news s* strange cvet*raftic to Athens, as that a Macedonian 
should subdue this state, and lord it over Greece ? Again, you ask 
one another, “What! is Philip dead?” “No,” it is answered; 
“ but he is very ill.” How ftailish this curiosity. What is it to you 
whether Philip is sick or well ? Suppose he were dead, your inac¬ 
tivity would soon raise up against yourselves another Philip in his 
stead: for It is not his strength that has made him wha^ he is, but 
your indolence; which has of late been such that you seem neither 
in a condition to take any advantage of the enemy, nor to keep it, if 
it were gained by others for you. , 

Wisdom directs that the conductors of a war always anticiphte 
the operations of the enemy, instead of waiting to see what steps 
he shall take; whereas, you Athenians, though you be masters of 
all that is necessary, for war, as shipping, cavalry, infontry, and 
funds, have not the .spirit to make the pro|)er use of your advan¬ 
tages, but sufier the enemy to dictate to you every motion you at» 
to make. If you hear that Philip is in the Chersonesus, you order 
troops to be sent thither; if at Pylre, forces are to be detached to 
secure that post.—Wherev^ he makes an attack, there you stand 
upon your defence. Yift utend him in all his motions, as soldiers 
do their general. But yow never think of striking out of yourselves 
any bold and effectual sebdme for bringing him to reason, by being 
before-hahd with him. A pitiful manner of carrying on war at 
any time; but in the critical circumstanoa you are ngw in, utterly 
Tuinoui. 

Oh I shame to the Athenian name I We nndertook this war 
^nst Philip, in order to obtain redress of grievances, and to force 
fuvi to indo^fy ui'foi the injoito he bad doty us; and fire liave 
londucted it ao sttobenfiilly, t&fo we thall by and by think our¬ 
selves happy if We escape b^g defeated and ruined I For who can 
diink mu n piinee,«f le^hss and ambitioigi tempeu i^U nob 
Bygove Aiopportuhiiiea and adtantagea whir^ oar in^ienad had 
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timidly present him ? ’Will he give over his designs i^inst us 
without being obliged to it? And Who will oblige him? Who 
will restrain his fury? Shall we wait for assistance from somaebn- 
knojgn country ? In the name of all that if sacred, and all that it 
dear to us, let us make an attempt with what for^ we can raise, 
if should not be able to raise as manv as we could wish. Iwt 
us do somewhat to curb this tyrant. Let us remember this that 
he is our enemyt that he has spoiled us of our dominions; that 
we have long been subject to his insolence; that whatever we ex¬ 
pected to be done for us by others, hath proved against us; and 
that all the resource left is in ourselves; then we shall come to a 
proper determination; then we shall give due attention to afluir, 
and be ready to act as becomes Athenians. 


LOCHIEL’S WARNING. 

Thomas CAMpaaLt. 

fPitard, Loehiel I Loehiel 1 beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array; 

For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight. 

And the clans of Culloden are scatter'd in fight: 

They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown; 
yfoe, woe, to the ndeis that trample them down I 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain. 

And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 

But hark I through the ^t-flashing lightning of war. 

What steed to the desert flies frantic and far 1 
’Tia thirty ohj Gienuliin; whose bride shall await. 

Like a love-light^ watch-fir^ all night at the gatei 
A steed comes at morning i no rider is there; 

But its bridle is ted with the sign of ijppair. 

Weep, Albin'l to death and captivity lol I 
Oh weep I but fliy teats cannot number the dead t 
For a merdless sword on Culloden shall wave— 

Culloden; that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

LeeMH. Go, preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer I 
Or, if gory Culloden so dieadfiil appear. 

Draw, doard, around thy old wavering 
This mantle; to cover the {Aantoms of fr^tl 
fPIzerd. Hal laugh’st thou, Lochid, my vidon to scon? 
Proud bird of the mountdn, thy pluim dliill be tom I 
Sty, rush’d the bold eagle exuMngly forth, 

Fram his home in the darit-fbOing ckwdsW the northf 
lot tine deatiMbotof foemen ounpeedimkrod* 
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Companlonless, bearing destruction abfotd i 
but down W: him stoop from bis havoc on bight 
Ah! home let him s|)eed—for the spoiler is nigh. 

Why flames the summit ? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? 

’Tis the fife-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyry, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 

Oh, crestetl I^hiel! the peerless in. might, 

Whos^ banners arise on the battlements’ height. 

Heaven’s fire is around thee, to blast and to burn; 

Return to thy dwelling! all lonely, return ! 

For the blackness of aslies shall mark where it stood, 

And a wil<l mother scream o’er lier famishing brooil. 

Lochiel. False wizard, ataunt! 1 have marshall'd my clan, 
Their swords arc a thousand, their bosoms are one! 

’fhey are true to the last/)f their bloorl and theit breath. 

And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 

Than welcome be Cumberland’s steed to the shock I 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock! 

But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause. 

When Albin her claymore indignantly draws I 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 

Clanranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud; 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array—— 
ff'itard. Lochiel 1 Lochiel I beware of the day I 
For, dark and despairing, my sight k may seal. 

But man cannot cover what God would reveal; 

'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 

And coming events cast their shadows before. 

I tell thee, Culloden’s dread echoes shall ring 
With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 

Lo! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath. 

Behold, where be flies on his desolate path I 
Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my Sight- 
Rise ! rise I ye wild tempests, and cover his flight I 
Tis finish’d. The* thunders are hush’d on the moors t 
Culloden is lost, and my country deplores) 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner ? Whert ? 

For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 

Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banish’d, forlorn} 

Like a limb firom his country lies bleeding and tom ? ^ 

Ah no I fora darker departure is near; 

’The war-drum is mufll^, and black is the bier; 

His death-bell is tolling: t>h rmercy, 4 >spel < 

Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to wl I 
Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs. 

And bis Uood.«tieaming r&|ril in ^ony asflms; 

Accurtfd be the faggot, that blaze at his fea^ 
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Where bis heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale-^— 
Loehitl, Down, soothicss insulterl I trust not the tale. 
For never shall Albin a destiny meet ' 

So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat. 

Tho’ my perishing ranks should be strewed iihtheir gore 
Like ocean-weeds heap’d on the surf-beaten shore, 
lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 

W'hile the kindling of life in his bosom remains. 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low. 

With his back to the held, and his feet to the foe! 

And leaving in battle no blot on hU name. 

Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of feme. 


THE POOR MAN AND THE FIEND. 

Rxv. Mr. Maclillan, 

A Fiino once met a humble man 
At night, in the cold dark street. 

And led him into a palace fair, 

Where musiftcircled sweet; 

And light and warmth cheered the wanderer*! ha 
From frost and darkness screened, 

Till his brain grew mad beneath the joy. 

And he woi^ipped before the Fiend. 

Ah I well if he ne*er had knelt to that Fiend, 

For a task-master grim was he; 

And he said, “ One half of thy life on earth, 

I enjoin thee to yield to me; 

And when, from rising till set Or sun, 

Hiou'hast toiled in the heat or snow. 

Let Riy gains on mine altar an oflering be;*' 

And ^ poor man ne’er said “ No!” 

The poor man had health, more dear than goldi 
Stout bone and muscle strong. 

That neither feint nor weaiy grew. 

To ^il the June it/f long; 

And the Fiend, his geid, cried hoarse aial loildt 
'* Thy strength thou most forego. 

Or thotji no woiihipper art of tpine ^ 

And the MX man <*« said "No^ 


<a> 
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Three children blest the poor man's home— 
^tray angels dropped on earth— 

The Fiend behcH their sweet blue eyes, 

And he i&ughed in fearful mirth t 
“Bring fortlrihy little ones,” quoth he, 

“ My godhead wills it so I 
I want an evening sacrifice 
And the poor man ne'er said “No 1" 

A young wife sat by the poor man’s fire. 

Who, since she blushed a bride. 

Had gilded his sorrow, and brightened bis joys. 
His guardian, friend, and guide. 

Foul Fall the FienrI! he gave command, 

" Come, mix the cup of woe. 

Bid thy young wife drain it to the dregs 
And the poor^an ne’er said “ No I” 

Oh ! misery now for this poor man I 
Oh! deepest of misery 1 
Next the Fiend his godlike Reason took. 

And amongst the beasts fed he; 

And when the sentinel Mind was gone. 

He piltcred his Soul also; 

And—marvel of marvels!—he murmured not i 
The poor man ne’er said “ No!” 

Now, men and matrons in your primes 
Children and grandsircs old. 

Come listen, with soul as well as ear. 

This saying whilst I unfold; 

Oh, listen I till yogf brain whirls round. 

And your heart is sick to think. 

That in England’s isle all this’ bcfel. 

And tlie name of the Fiend was—D riuk I 


THE DEATH OF BAWTIB. 

a loaoER Bsl/tan. 

As Bawlie Bed fiae Langton Tower 
Wi’ hit trobp aiang the way; 

By the ^mej; ford In onid man siocai^ 
And to him did Bafrtie axf i 
8 a 
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" Prythe^ tell unto me, thou weird auid man, 
Whilk name thia ford doth wear ?” . 

“Tis the Corney ford” quo’'the weird old man, 
“And thou’U cross it alive Tio iitatr /” 

" Gin' thia be Comey ford indeed. 

The Lord’a grace bide wi’ me. 

For I’ll ne’er get hame to my ain dear land. 
That lies &r oure the sea. 

“ For I was told by a seer so auld. 

That when I should cross this ford. 

My hours were numbered ilka ane. 

And to fa.’ beneath the sword.” 

“■nien ride thee fiist, thou knight sae braw,” 
The auld man now did* saw , 

" Thou’rt safe 'gin thou can%t reach Dunbar 
Afore the gloaming grey.” 

Then Bawtie fled wi’ furious speed 
Awa’ like the wintry wind; 

But the flery Home, and his savage band. 

Hard pressed on him behind. 

Many the lang brown on the stang moor, 

Some fell,' afld some were slain. 

But Bawtie spurred on wi’ hot si>oed 
The l.ammer muir to gain. 

Syne down the hills to the east of Dunao 
He rode ryght furiously. 

Till near the house o’ lane Crane crook 
Deep laid in a bog was he. 

And the men o’ the merse aroi^nd him ran 
Wi’ their lang spears glentin gray j 
Grim Wedderbum with fury wild 
Hushed into the bloody fray. 

'Rie &ay went hot, and soon was past. 

And some feces then lay palet 
And the herd-boy stood on the hill aghast 
At the slaughterin’Jn the vale. 

Their weapons good, were stained in bluid 
O' the warden and his men; 

Grim klome hewM oS pbor Bwrtii^^heat^ 

And Jefk hit body hi the glen, 



Marguerite of France. 

T)ien they stripped off his broidcreii vest. 
His helmet eke and his mail, 

Syne shroudless laid him down to his rest. 
Where strife shall nae mair assail. 

The leddies of France may wail and mourn, 
Wail and mourn full sair; 

Pur the bonny Bawtie’s lang brown locks. 
They'll never see waving mair. 


MARGUERITE OF FRANCE. 

Hissans. 

The Mrslem spears were gleaming 
Round Damietta’s towers, 

Tho’ a Christian banner from her walls 
Waved free its lily flowers: 

Ay, proudly did the banner wave. 

As queen of earth and air; 

But bmt hearts throbbed beneath its folds 
In anguish and despair. 

Deep, deep in Paynim dungeon 
Their kingly chieftain lay. 

And low on many an eastern field 
Their knighthood's best array. 

'Twas mournful when at feast they met 
The w'ine.cup round to send; 

For each that touched it silently 
Then missed a gallant friend. 

And mournTuI was their vigil 
On the beleaguered wall. 

And dark their slumber, dark with dreamt 
Of slow defeat and fitll: 

Yet a few hearts of chivalry 
Rose high to breast the storm, 

And one—of all the loftiest there— 
Thrilled in a woman’s form, 

A woman, meekly beniBng 
O'er the tlambo' of her child. 

With hqr softy a»l ^tes of we^ng loNv 
As tlw Vircin Motfier’s mild. 



ajo Popular Recitations, 

Oh t roughly cradled was thy babe, 

'Midst the clash of spear and lance, 

And a strange, wild bower was thyie, young queen, j 
Fair Marguerite of France I 

A dark and vaulted chamber, 

Like a scene for rMzard spell. 

Deep in Saracenic gloom 
Of the warrior citadel j 

And there, 'midst arms, the couch was spread, 

■ And with banners curtainc<l o’er. 

For the daughter of the ininstiel land. 

The gay provengal shore. 

For the bright queen of St. Louis, 

The star of court and hall! 

But the deep strength of tne ncntle heart 
Wakes to the tempest's call. 

Her Lord was in the Paynim’s hold. 

His soul with grief oppressed— 

Vet calmly lay she desolate. 

With her young babe on her breast. 

There were voices in the city. 

Voices of wrath and fear; 

“ The walls grow weak, the strife is vain— 

We will not perish here. 

Yield! yield I and let the crescent gleam 
O’er tower and bastion high; 

Our distant homes are beautiful— 

.We stay not here to die.” 

'I'hey bore those fcaiful tidings 
^I'o the sad queen where she lay j 
They told a talc of wavering hearts. 

Of treason and dismay: 

The bhxid rushed through her pearly cheeks. 

The s))arkle to her eye— 

” Now call me hither, fhose recreant knights. 

From the bands of Italy 1“ 

Then through the vaulted chambers 
Stern iron footsteps tang | 

And heavtiy the sounding floor 
Gave back the sabre's clang. 

They stood around her—steeUtlad men. 

Moulded k>r storm |nd fight. 

But Coey quailed befom the bfiier sou) 

In ;hat tale aspect bright. 



Marguenle of France. 

Yei; as Iwforc the felcon shrinks 
* ,Thc bir<l of meaner wing. 

So shrank they from the iniperia) glance 
Of her—that fragile thing ! 

And hcr^ute-ljke voice rose clear and high 
•Through the din of arms around— 
Sweet, and yet stitring to the send, 

As a silver clarion’s sound., 

” The honour of the lily 
Is in your hamls to keep, 

And the banner ('t the cross for Him 
Who die<l on C'jlvary’s steep : 

And the city which, for Christian prayer, 
Hath heard the holy bell; 

And is it these your hearts will yield 
'I'o the gtidle^i inhdcl ? 

“ 'riicn bring me here a brcast-plate 
And a helm before ye fly. 

And 1 will gird my woman’s form, 

And on the ramparts die: 

And the boy whom I have borne for woe, 
But never for disgrace. 

Shall go within my arms to death, 

Meet for his royal race. 

• 

“ Look on him as he slumlKts 
In the shadow of the lance; 

Then go, and with the cross forsake 
The princely babe of France I 
But tell your homes ye left one heart 
To perish undefiled j 
A woman—and a queen—to guard 
Her honour and her child r 

Before hei*words they thrilled, like leaves 
When winds are in the wood) 

And a deepening murmur told of men 
Boused to a loftier mood; 

And her babe awoke to Bashing swords,. 

' Unsheathed in many a hand, 

thty gathered round the helpless one— 
Again a noble band. 

We are thy warriors, lady! 

True to the cross and tlm) 
lie H|iirit ol thy kindling words 
Ontvcrv sword’shall be. 





Popular Recitations. 

Res', with thy fair child upor. thy breast— 
Ifest, we will guard thee well; 

St- Denis for the lily-flower 
And the Christian dtadcl I" 


THE MAN OF ROSS. 

Alcxandu Pofc. 

— Ail our praises why should lords engross ’ 

Rise, honest Muse 1 and sing the Man of Kos.-.. 

Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds. 

And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mounlairfs sultry brow, f 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost. 

Or in proud tails magnificently lost; 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 

Whose seats the weary traveller repose? 

Who taught that heavenJirected spire to rise? 

“ The Man of Ross,” epch lisping babe replies. 

Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread 1 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread s 
He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state. 

Where age and want sit smiling at the gate: 

Him portioned maids, apprenticed orpins blessed. 

The young who labour and the old who rest. 

Is any sick ? the Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 

Is there a variance? enter but his door. 

Baulked are the courts, and contest is nt more. 

Despairing quacks with curses fled the places 
And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 

Thrice happy man! enabled to pursue 
What ail CO wish, but want the power to do I 
O say I what sums that generous hand supply ? 

What mines to swell that boundless charity? 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear. 

This man pos^sed five hunAed pounds a year. 

Blush, Grandeur, blush I proud Courts, withdraw your blaze! 
Ye Httle stars, bide your diminished rays 1 
And what 1 gto monument, iitscript^n, stone ? 

Hik rac 4 hit fbpn, hit name aithost uttknam 7 
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Who builds a church to God, and itot to fame, 
Will neCer.mark the marble with his name: 

Go, search it there, where to be born and die, 

Of rich and |ioof makes all the history; 

Enough, that virAe filled the space between; 
Proveil b)*the ends of being to have been. 


IVAN THE CZAR. 

Mas. Himans, 

[Ivan the Gear, or Emperor of Russia, surnamed th« fertible, from 
hit passion and cruelty, whtn tfid besieged Novogorod. His Bayards, 
or nobles, peAeiving his incapacity, entreated him to give the com¬ 
mand to his son. He was so enraged at this cc<)ucst, that although 
his son threw himself at his feet, he struck him with such force that 
he died in two days. Ivan survived him only two or three months.] 

H c sat in silence on the ground, 

The old and haughty Caar, 

Lonely, though princes girt him round. 

And Icatlers of the war; ^ 

He had cast his jewelled sabre, 

That many a field had won. 

To the earth b^ide his youthful dead— 

His fair and first-born son. 

With a robe of ermine for its bed 
Was laid that form of clay. 

Where the light a stormy sunset shed 
Through the rich tent made way; 

And a sad an8 solemn beauty 

Omthe pallid face came down. 

Which the lord of nations mutely watched 
In the dust, with Ins renown. 

Low tones at last, of woe and fiar. 

From his full bosom broke— 

A mournful thing it was to hear 

How then the proAl man spoke !< 

The voice that through the oom'uac 
Had shouted fiir and high. 

Came forth in vrang^ dull, hollow taae% 

Burdened with i^ohy. 



Popular Recitations. 

“ There is fio crimson on thy check, 

And on thy lip no breath; 

I ca!l thee, and thou dost not speak— 

They tell me this is death! 

And fearful things are whispering 
That I the deed have done •• 

For the honour of thy father’s name, 

Look up, look up, my sun I 

“ Well might 1 know death’s hue and mien— 
Hut on thy aspect, boy I 
What, till this moment, have I seen. 

Save pride and tameless joy? 

Swiftest tiiou were to Ixittle, 

And bravest there of all— 

How couy I think a warrior’s fiame 
Thus like a flower should tall ? 

" I will not bear that still cold look— 

Rise up, thou fierce and free I 
Wake as the storm wjkes I I will brook 
All, save this cidm, from thee I 
Lift brightly up, and'proudly. 

Once more thy kindling ryes 1 
Hath my word lost its [rower on earth ? 

I sav to thee. Arise I 

“ Didst thou not know 1 loved thee well ? 

Thou didst not I and art gone. 

In bitterness of soul, to dwell 

Where man must dwell alone. 

Come back, young fiery spirit 1 
If but one hour, to learn 
The secrets of the folded heart 
That seemed to thee so stern. 

" Thou wert the first, the first, fair child 
That in mine arms I pressed: 

Thou wert the bright one, that hast smiled 
Like summer on my breast! 
r reared thee as an eagle. 

To the chase thy steps I led, 

I bore thee on my battle-horse, 

I look upon thee-dead! ■ 

" Lay down my warlike banners here, 

Never again to wave. 

And bury my red sword and sjrear,. 

Chief!! in my firsl-lxun’s grv .r 
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And leave me!—I have conqueud, 

, 1 have slain: my work is done! 

Whom have 1 slain ? Yc answer not— 

Thod too art mute, my son I” 

Afcl thus his wild lament was poured 
Through the dark resounding night, 

And the battle knew no more his swoni. 

Nor the foaming steed his might. 

He heard strange voices moaning 
111 every wind that sig‘*;~*d; 

From the searching stars of Heaven he shrara — 
Humbly the conqueror died. 


THE RuINEU CXm ACIE. 

Mrs. Maclean (L.E.L.). 

[A uharmmg English puetess. Born 1802 i JieJ» at Cape C:..rt 
Castle^ Ahica, 1838.] 

None will dwell in that cottage, k)r they say 
Oppression reft it from an honest man, 

Anil that a curse clings to it: 1^‘nce the vine 
Trails Its green weight id leaves upon the ground; 

Hence weeds are in that garden; hence the hedge, 

Once sweet with honey-suckle, is halt dead; 

And hence the grey moss on the applc-trcc. 

One once dwell there, who had ban in hi** youth 
A soldier; and when many years had pu;ssM 
He sought his native village, and sat down 
To end his days in peace. He had one child— 

A little laughing thing, whose large dark eyes, 

He said, were ^ke the mother’s he hart left 
Buried in stranger lands; and time went on 
In comfort and content—and that fair girl 
Had grown far taller than Ihc rcil rose tree 
Her father planted her first English birth*(ia)»; 

And he had train’d it up against an ash 
Till jt became his pride;—it was so rich 
In blossom and in beauty, it was call’d 
The tree of Isabel. an apjieal 

To all the better feelings of the heart 
To mark their quiet happiness; their hom^ 

In truth, a hom|; of lore: and more tl^n all, 

To see theft) on the Sabbath, when thc;y cam# 
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Among the firsi to church; and Isabel, 

"With her bright colour and her clear glad eyes, 

£gwed down so meekly in the house of prayer; 

And in the hymn her sweet voice audible:— 

Her hither look'd so fond of her, and then , 

From her look’d up so thankfully to Heaven! 

And their small cottage was so very neat; 

Their garden filled with fruits, and herbs, and flowers; 
And in the winter there was no fireside 
So cheerful as their own. But other days 
And other fortunes came—an evil power 1 
Tliey bore against it cheerfully, and hoped 
For better times, but ruin came at last; 

And the old soldier left his own dear home. 

And left it for a prison. 'Twas in June, 

One of'June’Arightest days-* thg bee, the bird. 

The butterfly, were on their brightest wings; 
Th'tfruitJ had their, first tinge of summer light; 

The sunny sky, the very leaves seemed glad, 

And the old man look’d back upon his cottage 
And wept aloud:—they hurried him away, 

And the dear child that would not leave his »de. 

They led him from the sight of the blue heaven 
And the green trees, into a low, dark cell. 

The windows shutting out the blessed sun 
With iron grating*, and tor the first time 
He threw him on his bed, and could not hear 
His Isabel’s “good night!’’ But the next morn 
She was the earliest at the prison gate. 

The last on whom it closed; and her sweet voice. 
And sAreeter smile, made him forget to pine. 

She brought him every morning fresh wild flowers, 
But every morning could he see her cheek 
Grow paler and more pale, and her low tones 
Get fiiinter and mote 4int, and a c^ld dew 
Was on the hand he held. One day he saw 
The sun shine through the grating of his cell. 

Yet Isabel came not; at every sound 
His heart-beat took away his breath, yet still 
She dame not near him. But one sad day 
He mark’d the dull street through the iron bars 
That shut him from the world;—at length he saw 
A coffin carried carelessly.glong. 

And he gitw desperate-Hte forced the bars; 

And he smou on the street, free and alone! 

He had no aim, no wish foi; liberty— 

. Ae only fHt one want, to gee the oirpsa 
That had bo mourners. When th^ set it dosAr. 



Dimes am Dollars, 

Or cVi *twas lower’d into the new, dug gravCt 
A nirh of pit>&iun came upon his soul, 

And he tore nff the lid, and saw the lace 
Of Isabel, asd knew he had no child! 

He lay down^ the coIBn quietly— 

His i^rt was broken I 


DIMES AND DOLLARS. 

Hinsy Mills. 

"Dikes and dollars ! dollars and dimes 1” 
Thus an old niise»rang the chimHk, 

As he sat by the side of an open box. 

With ironed angles and massive locks: 

And he heaped the glittering coin on high. 
And cried in delirious ecstacy— 

*' Dimes and dollars I dollars and dimes ! 

Ye are the ladders by which man climbs 
Over his fellows. Musical chimes! 

Dimes and dollars! dollars and dimes !" 

A sound on the gong, and thifmiser rose. 

And his laden colfer did quickly close. 

And locked secure. " These are the times 
For a man to look alter his dollars and dimes. 
A letter I Ha! from my prodigal son. 

The old tale—poverty—pshaw, begone 1 
Why did he marry when 1 fortode ? 

As he has sown so he must reap; 

But I my dollars secure will keep. 

A sickly wife^nd starving times ? 

He should have wed with dollars and dimes." 

Thickly the hour of midnight fell; 

Doors and windows were bolted well. 

“ Ha I" cried the miser, “ not so bad 
A thousand guineas to-day I’ve made. 

Money makes money; these are the times 
To double and treble tly dollan and dimes. 
Now to sleep, and to-morrow to plan 
Rest is sweet to a wearied man.” 

And he fell to sleep yith the midnight chimes 
Dreaminiasof gRltering {loUars and <hn^. 
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Popular Recitations. 

The sun rose high, and its beaming ray 
Into tile miser’s room found way. 

It moved from the foot till it lit the head 
Of the miser’s low uncurtained I'eM ; 

And it seemed to say to him, “ Stuc, aid, iiwaltB 
Thou hast a thousand doliars to make.' 

Up man, up 1 ” I low still was the pi a e, 

As the bright ray fell on the miser’s lie. 1 
lla! the old miser at last Is dead ! 

Dreaming of gold, his spirit fled, 

And he left behind but an earthly clod. 

Akin to the dross that he made his god. 

"What now avails the chinking chimes 
Of dimes and dollars ! dollars and dimes! 
lllen of the times ! men of the times ! 

Content may not test witli dollars and dimca. 
Use them well, and their use sublimes 
The mineral dross of the dollars and dimes. 

Use them ill, and a thousand crimes 
Spring from a coffer of dollars and dimes. 

Men of the times j men of the times ! 

I.et chaiity dwell with your dollars and dimeb 


DON GAKZIA. 

Samvel Rogehs. 

Among those awful forms, in elder time 
Assembled, and through many an after-age 
Destined to stand as genii of the Place 
Where men most meet in Florencermay be seen 
His who first played the tyrant. Clad in mail. 
But with his helmet oft—in kingly state. 

Aloft he sits upon his horse of brass; 

Andahey, that read the legend underneath. 

Go and pronounce him happy. Yet, methinks. 
There is a chamber that, if walls could speak. 
Would turn their admiratbn into pity. 

Half of w^t pa.ssed diedt)rith him; but the test. 
All he discovered when the fit was on. 

All tha^ by those who listened, could be gleaned 
.Vrom bro|r,en sentences and startg,in sleep. 

Is told, anj by an honest chronicler. 
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Two. of his sons, Giovanni anil Gat/ia, 

(The eldast had not seen his nineteenth summer), 

Went to the etjasej but only one retuined. 

Giovanni, whei^tbe huntsman blew his horn 
O’er the last stag that started Irom tl'.c hiake. 

And in fte heather turned to stand at bay. 

Appeared not, and at clesc of day tvas lonnd 

Bathed in his innocent bliaal. Too well, alas, 

The^rembling Cosmo guessed the deeil, the ilocr j 

And, having caused the boily to Itc borne 

In secret to that chamber, at an hour 

When all slept sound, save she who bore them laitb. 

Who little thought of what was yet to come, 

And lived but to be told—he bade Gar/ia 
Arise and follow him. Holding in one hand 
A winking lamp, and yt the other a key, 

Masswc and dungcJh-like, thither he led; 

And, having entered in, and lockcil the door. 

The Cither fixed his eyes upon the son. 

And closely questioncil him. No change betrayed. 

Or guilt, or fear. Then Cosmo lifted up 

The bloody sheet. “ Look there 1 Look there!” he cried, 

“ Blood calls for blood—and from a fa'her’s hand ! 

Unless thyself will save him that sad > /.’See. 

What!" he exclaimed, when, shudde.ang at .the sight. 

The boy breathed out, " 1 stood l)«t on my guard.” 

“ Darest thou then blacken one whi never wronged thee, 
Who would not set his foot upon a worm ? 

Yes, thou must die, lest others fall by thee. 

And thou shouldst be the slayer id us all.” 

Then from Garxia’s belt he drew the blade. 

That fatal one which spilt his brother’s bliaidj 
And, kneeling on the ground, “ Great God 1” lie cried, 

" Grant me the strength to do an act of justice. 

Thou knowest what it costs me; but, alas. 

How can I spare myself, sparing none else? 

Grant me the strength, the will—and oh 1 forgive 
The sinful soul of a most wretched son! 

THs a most wretched fiither who implores it.” 

Long on Garzia’s neck he hung and wept, 

Long pressed him to his bosom tenderly; 

And then, but while he held him by the arm. 

Thrusting him backward, turned away his ftee, 

And stabbed him to the h&rt. 

Well might a youth, 

Smdious of nym, anxiou^ to learn and knyw. 

Whsfl in the train of some’ treat embassv. 



Popular Recitations. 

He came, a visitant, to Cosmo's court, 

-Think on the past; and, as he wandered through 
The ample spaces of an ancient house. 

Silent, deserted—stop a while to dwell 
Upon two portraits there, drawn on the wall 
Together, as of Two in bonds of love. 

Those of the unhappy brothers, and conclude, 

From the sad looks of him who could have told 
The terrible truth. Well might he heave a sigh 
For poor humanity, when he beheld 
That very Cosmo shaking o’er his fire, 

Drowsy, and deaf, and inarticulate, 

Wrappwl in his night-gown, o’er a sick man’s mess. 
In the last stage—ilcath-struck and deadly pale. 

His wife, another, not his Eleanor, 

A.t opce his nurse and his interpreter. 


THE ALCHVMIST. 

N. P. Willis. 

The night wind with a desolate moan swept by 
And the old sh,<ittcrs of the turret swung 
Screaming upon their hinges; and the moon, 

As the torn edges of the clouds flew past. 
Struggled aslant the stained and broken panes 
So dimly, tliat the watchful eye of death 
Scarcely was conscious when it went and came. 

The fire beneath his crucible was low; 

Yet still it burned; and^ver as his thoughts 
Grew insupportable, he raised himself 
Upon his wasted arm, and stirreo the coals 
With difficult energy, and when the rod 
Fell from lis nerveless Angers, and his eye 
Felt Aunt within its sockets, he shrunk li^k 
Upon his pallet, and with unclosed lips 
Muttered a curse on death I The silent room. 
From its dim comers, mockingly gave back 
Hisjaitling breath; the humming in the Are 
Had tlig distinctness o( a knell; and when 
Duly the antique horologe beat one. 

He drew a phial from breath his head. 

And diwk. And iostandy hi« lips compressed. 
And. wTtb a shudder in his skektoii fi ime. 



The Alchymiit 

•He rose with su|)ernatura1 strength, and sat 
Upright, and communed w-th himsdlf: 

“ I dill not think to die 
Till 1 had finished what I had to do; 

1 thought to piftce the eternal sicret through 

Wi»h this my mortal eye j 
1 felt—oh God ! it seemeth, even now. 

This cannot be the death-dew on my brow! 

•“And yet it is—I feel. 

Of this dull sickness at niy heart, afraid! 

A nd in my eyes the death-sparks Hash and lade { 

And something seems to steal 
Over my bosom like a frozen hand— 

Binding its pulse with an icy band. 

" And this is death ! But wliv 
Feel I this wild retail f It cannot lie 
The immortal spirit shuddereth to be free I 

Would it not leap to Hy, 

Like a chained eaglet at Its parent’s rail ? 
i fear—I fear—tliat this piKir lite is all I 

“ Yet thus to |iass away!— 

To live but for a hope that mocks at last—• 

To agonize, to strive, to watch, to fast. 

To waste the light of day. 

Night’s better beauty, faling, finiy, thought. 

All that we have and are—tor this—tor nought ? 

“ Grant me another year, 

God of my spirit I—but a day—to win 
Something to satisfy this thirst within ! 

1 would KNOW something here! 

Break for me but one seal that is unbroken 
Speak for me but one word that is unspoken 1 

" Vain—va’ai!—my brain is turning 
With a swift dizziness, and my heart grows siek. 
And these hot temple-throbs come fasi|and thick. 

And I am freezing—^burning— 

Dying I Oh God I If I might only live I 
My phial-Hal, it thrills me—I revive 1 

“Ay—were not man to die^ 

He were too mighty for tl^s narrow sphere! * 
Had he but time to brood on knowledge here— 

Could he but train his eye— 

Might he but wait the q^ystic word and hour— 
Only his Maker vifould ttapsbend his power I 
R 
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“ Earth iias no mineral strange— 

The illimitable air no hidden wings— 

Water no quality in covert springs, 

And fire no power to change— 

Seasons no mystery, and scan no ApaiS, 

Which the unwasting soul might not co: ipe 

“ Oh, but for time to track 
The upper stars into the pathless sky— 

To see the invisible spirits eye to eye— 

To hurl the lightning back— 

To tread unhurt the sca!s dim-lighteil halls— 

’’i'o chase Day’s Chariot to the hoii/on-walU— 

** And more, much more—for now 
The lifc-scaicd tountains of my nature move—• 

To nurse and pmify this human love— 

To clear the godlike brow 
Of weakness and mistrust, and bow it down, 
Worthy and be.uitilul, to the much-loved one— 

“This were indeed to feel 
The soul-thirst slaken at the living stream— 

To live!—oh God! that life is but a dieam! 

And death-Aha! I reel— 

Dim—dim—1 feint—darkness comes o’er my cw- 
Cover me! save me—God of heaven! 1 die v* 

'Twas morning and the old man lay alone. 

No friend had closed his eyelids, and his lips. 
Open and ashy pale, the expression wore 
Of his death-struggle. His long silvery hair 
La/'on his hollow temples thin and wild, 

His frame was wasterl, and his features wan, 

And haggard as with want, and in his palm 
His nails were driv’cn deep, as if the throe 
Of the last agony had wrung him sore. 

The storm was raging still. THe shutters swung 
Screaming as harfdily in the fitful wind. 

And all mlhout went on—as aye it w’lll. 

Sunshine or tempest, reckless diat a heart 
Is'oreaking, or has broken, in its change. 

The fire beneath the crucible was out} 

Thet vessels of his mptic an lay round, 
UsclesStAnd cold as th^ambitious hand 
That fashioned them; and the small rod. 

Familiar to his couch for threescore years, 

Lay on the alembic’s rim,’ as still 
Might vex the elements at its master’s will. 
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And thus had passed from its pm'*(uil fi.tn^ 
A soijl ot fire—a sun-bent eagle strsckt u 
From his high soaring down—an instiuinosit 
Urokcn wifli its own compass. Oh, how j. 
Seems the i^h gift of genius, when it In ;, 
LikAtlic adventurous biid that hath v . 
H>s strength upon the sea, arnbilion-wnefr i 
A thing the thrush miglu pity, as she min 
B rotxhng in quiet on tier lonely nest. 


HOIIENLINDKN. 

Thomas CAMF8Ei.L. 

On Lindcif, v^licn the sun was Lw. 

All bloodless lay th’ unirvKlden show, 
And dark as winter was the How 
Of Iscr, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight. 

When the drum l)eal, at dead of night. 
Commanding Hres ot death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayctl, 

Kach horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 

'Jo join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder ri\» ii, 
'J'hcn rushed the steed to battle driven. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven. 

Far Hashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow. 

On Linden’s hills of stained snow; 

And bloodier yet the torrent 
Of Iser, rolling rapidl^ 

^is morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank, and Hcry Hun, 

Shout in their sulph’rous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave. 
Who rush to glory, or the grave I 
Wav^ ^^nic^*! alt thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy*< liivaliy 
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Few, few shall part where many meet 1 
't'iic snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier s sc)HjK'hrc. 


BETH GELEIir. 

Hon. Wm. Rooeki' SreNCER. 

[WiS the younger son of Lord Charles Spencer, and was educated 
at Harrow and Oxford. In 1796, he puS’.isited a translation of 
burger's “ Lenorc.** He held the appointment of Commiswoner of 
Stamps. Born 1770; died 1834.] 

1’he spearman heard the \)uglc sound, 

And cheerily smiled the morn; 

And many a brach, and many a hound, 

Attend Llewellyn’s horn: 

And still he blew a louder blast, 

And gave a louder cheer: 

“ Come, Gflertl why art thou the last 
Llewellyn's horn to hear.’ 

“Oh! whfere does faithful Gcloit rmm? 

The Hower of all his race! 

So true, so brave; a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase!" 

Hn sooth, he w^ a peerless hound. 

The gift of royal John j 

But now no Gelert could be found, 

And ail the chase rode on. 

And now, as om rocks anchdells 
The gallant chidings rise, 

All S|^ow(lon.’s craggy chaos yells 
Wim many mingled cries. 

'I'hat day Llewellyn little loved 
The diase of halt or hare; 

And small and sr«int the booty proved. 

For Gdeit was jiot there. 

Unpleased, Llewtil3m homeward hied. 

When, near the portal-seat, 

His truant Gelert iitf^espied, 

Bouadtog his lord to gieeu " 
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•But when he gain’ll the casile’donr. 

'Aghait the chieftain stood; 

The hound was smeared with gouts of giuti 
Mis Ii|^ and tangs laii blood I 

Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise^ 

Unused such looks to meet; 

Mis hivouiite checked his joyful guise, 

And crouch’d and lick’d his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewellyn pass’d— 

And on went Gelert too— 

And still, where’er his eyes were cast. 

Fresh blood-gouts shack’d his view I 

O'erturn’d his ijifant’s bed, he found 
The bloodstain’ll covert rent; 

And all around, the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent. 

He call’ll his child—no voice replied; 

He search’d—with terror wild; 

Blood! blooil! he found o%every siite. 

But nowhere found the child I 

"Hell-hound I by thee my child's devoured 
The frantic hither crieili* 

And, to the hilt, his vengeful sword 
Me plungeil in Gelett’s side! 

His suppliant, as to earth he fell. 

No pity could impart; 

But still his Gelert’s dying yell 
Pass’d heavy o’er his heart. 

Spous’d ly Gelert’s dying yell. 

Some lumberer waken’d nigh: 

What words the patent’s joy <ar| tell. 

To hear his in&nt ay I 

Conceal’d beneath a mangled heap. 

His hurried search had miss’d. 

All glowing from his rosy sleep. 

His cherub-boy ^e kis^ 1 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread— 
But, the same^uch beneath. 

Lay a^reamvolf, all tom and deaiV— 
Tremendous stilfin death! 
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Ah ! wh'at was then Llewellyn’s pain 
For now the truth was clear: 

'I'he gallant hound the wolf ha'I slain. 
To save Llewellyn’s heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewel^’n’s woe; 

*' Best of thy kind, adieu! 

The frantic de^ which laid thee low. 
This heart shall ever rue I” 

And now a gallant tomb they raise. 
With costly sculpture deck’d j 
And marbles storied with his praise, 
I’lwr Gelert’s bones protect. 

' Here never could the rpejrman pass 
Or forester unmoved; 

Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 
Llewellyn’s sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear; 

And, oft as evening fell. 

In fancy’s piercing sounds would henr 
Poor Geleit’s dying yell 1 






